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Defence or 


HE manifest intention of the new British policy of 
the past three months—the construction of a viable 
Peace Front—is to keep the peace. But its immediate effect 
has been to give rise to an Anglo-German war of words. 
And, when words run high, blows may easily follow. Dr 
Goebbels is now telling his public that Great Britain 
to-day is making a fresh attempt to “ encircle” Germany; 
that this is a repetition of something which she did once 
before, during the ten years ending) in 1914; that this 
previous British “encirclement”. of Germany was the 
main cause of the war of 1914-18; and that such a calamity 
is the natural: consequence of such a policy. In Dr 
Goebbels’ usage of the term, “encirclement” means a 
hostile, aggressive and wholly illegitimate manceuvre. It 
means an attempt, on the part of one of the victim coun- 
try’s neighbours, to. enlist as many other neighbours. as 
possible i in a common attempt to make. life impossible for 
the victim-country by depriving it of that Lebensraum in 
the world—that elbow-room for moving and breathing— 
which i is every country’s natural right. 
are two reasons why this myth of encirclement 
must be removed. In the first place, it is being used by 
the: German machine to make the German 
people ready. to fight. If the lie could be exposed, the 
risk of war would be sensibly lessened. And, secondly, 
even if ee 
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‘ness of the German people, it is still necessary to prove 


our case before the conscience of the world. It is for these 
reasons that during the past few weeks Lord Halifax and 
Mr Chamberlain have been devoting the greater: part of 
their public speeches to protestations that our designs are 
in no way aggressive against Germany or aimed at cramp- 
ing her existence. 

But there is a right way and a wrong way to make such 
protestations. The speeches made by the Foreign Sec- 
retary and the Prime Minister three weeks ago were in 
the wrong vein. By laying the greater stress on the efforts 
we would be prepared to make to reach our accommoda- 
tion with Germany, if only she would show reason, they 
aroused fears among our allies (and hopes in the Wilhelm- 
strasse) that “appeasement” was being revived. That 
lesson has apparently been learned and in the two state- 
ments of British policy that have appeared this week the 
promise of generous treatment for a peaceful Germany 
has been admirably blended with the firmest resolve to 
resist aggression. 

The earlier’ of these two statements was the Note sent 
to Berlin in reply to the denunciation of the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty by Herr Hitler two months ago. That de- 
nunciation was justified by the Fuehrer on the ground that 
Britain was aiming. at encirclement and had showed that 
she: held the view. “that, in whatever part of Europe 
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Germany might be involved in warlike conflict, Great 
Britain must always be hostile to Germany.” The Note 
contradicts both these assertions flatly. To describe British 
policy as one of encirclement, it says, “is without any 
justification, and indicates a misunderstanding and mis- 
reading of British purposes which must be corrected.” 
British policy is designed merely to allay the anxieties 


‘that Germany herself has created, and Britain’s new 


engagements “could only become effective if the coun- 
tries concerned were the victims of aggression.” As for 
the German denunciation of the existing Naval Agree- 
ment and the offer to negotiate a new one, the spirit of 
the British answer is given in the final sentence of the 
Note. “ His Majesty’s Government desire to know how 
the German Government would propose to ensure that 
any action in the shape of denunciation or modification 
of the new Agreement during the term of its validity 
should carry the consent of both parties.” 

The shafts of this Note apparently went hdme, if one 
can judge by the volleys of abuse by which it was greeted 
in Dr Goebbels’ Press. We are writing before the German 
reaction to Lord Halifax’s speech on Thursday night has 
become apparent, but it is probable that the scream will 
be still shriller, for Lord Halifax gave an exposition of 
the British case so forceful and convincing that it is cal- 
culated to enrage those whose interest it is to muddy the 
waters of truth. His answers to the German charges were 
brief and to the point. As for encirclement, “ Germany 
is isolating herself, and doing it most successfully and 
completely.” And as for the demand for an adequate 
Lebensraum, the problem “ is not solved simply by acquir- 
ing more territory. That may, indeed, only make the 
problem more acute. It can only be solved by wise order- 
ing of the affairs of a country at home, and by adjusting 
and improving its relations with other countries abroad.” 

Lord Halifax made it perfectly clear that there would 
be no desire in England to monopolise the wealth of the 
British Empire. He offered an extension to other colonial 
territories of the mandatory principle, with its corollary 
of the open door. But these offers were followed by the 
comment without which they would merely raise the 
spectre of appeasement. “ Unless all countries are at one 
in really wanting a settlement, discussions will not take 
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you very far, and they may easily do more harm than 
good. It is impossible to negotiate with a Government 
whose responsible spokesmen brand a friendly country as 
thieves and blackmailers and indulge in daily monstrous 
slanders on British policy in all parts of the world.” 

This is what has needed to be said by a British Foreign 
Secretary for many months past, and in spite of the in- 
evitable burst of fury in Germany, it can do nothing but 
good. The more immediate need of the moment, increased 
by every fresh item of news from Germany, is not to 
promise generosity for good behaviour, but to make it 
clear beyond any doubt that aggression will be met with 
force: There is every sign that Herr Hitler is playing for 
another Munich and it is essential to show him that he 
cannot get it. Here again Lord Halifax’s speech was 
beyond criticism. “It is idle,” he said, “to cry peace 
where there is no peace, or to pretend to reach a settle- 
ment unless it can be guaranteed by the reduction of 
warlike preparations and by the assured recognition of 
every nation’s right to the free enjoyment of its 
independence.” 

A recent German writer has expressed the opinion that 
Britain’s greatest weakness is on the moral side—in her 
desperate anxiety to be sure that she is not laying herself 
open to attack on moral grounds. The events of 1938 
showed how effectively a subtle propaganda could play 
upon this desire for fair play. But Germany herself has 
now solved the British moral problem. Britain has never 
been more peaceful, and never more ready to fight. “‘ None 
of Britain’s formidable array of strength,” said Lord 
Halifax, “ will be called into play except in defence against 
aggression. No blow will be struck, no shot fired. Of the 
truth of that, everyone in this country is convinced. I 
believe myself that most people in other countries really 
accept it in spite of the propaganda that dins into their 
ears the contrary. What is also now fully and universally 
accepted in this country, but what may not even yet be as 
well unde*siodd elsewhere, is that, in the event of further 
aggression, we are resolved to use at once the whole of 
our strength in fulfilment of our pledges to resist it.” It 
has taken a very long time to bring the Government to 
this very necessary conclusion. It is their duty now to stand 
firmly on the position they have taken up. 


Laggard Recovery in America 


HE course of American business activity never did 
run smooth. Nor has it ever run on orthodox lines. 
Erratic unpredictability is not a quality that the American 
conjuncture has assumed only since it came under the 
ministrations of the New Deal. But its fluctuations have 
certainly been more abrupt and less rational during the 
last few years. No completely satisfying explanation has 
ever been given, for instance, of the very sudden reversal 
of recovery in the autumn of 1937, long before it appeared 
to have reached its maturity. Until the last few months 
the most reasonable explanation of this 1937-38 “ reces- 
sion” was that it was a temporary interruption in the 
upward march of recovery; such interruptions are familiar 
(there was one in 1924 and another in 1927 in the great 
“New Era” boom), and it was only the severity of this 
recession that was remarkable. This theory appeared to be 
confirmed by the resumption of recovery twelve months 
ago. But since the beginning of 1939 this new recovery— 
the “re-recovery”’ as the Americans call it—has faltered 
and given ground, long before it had attained the peak 
levels of 1937, let alone those of 1929. It is true that in 
the last few weeks there have been signs of a new improve- 
ment—a re-re-recovery, as it were—but it is too early to 
say whether they are prophetic or deceptive. And in any 
case there is no assurance that 1939’s improvement will 
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go much further than 1938's. There is prima facie evidence 
for the belief that each new peak is lower than the 
last. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that there 
should be a mood of discouragement in the United States. 
The mood will be familiar to those Englishmen who re- 
member the years of the 1920’s when Great Britain, alone 
of the nations of the world, seemed to be incapable of 
making progress; and the subsequent course of economic 
history in this country might serve as a cure for American 
pessimism. That pessimism is, for the moment, taking the 
shape of asserting that the United States, being a “ mature 
economy,” is incapable of finding sufficient outlet for its 
savings. The theory is familiar enough on this side of the 
water; indeed, it is of English origin. It is perfectly true 
that in a community whose standard of living (and, there- 
fore, standard of saving) is high, but which is failing to 
expand in numbers as rapidly as before, there is a tendency 
for the volume of capital that is invested to fall short of 
the savings that the public would wish to make, with the 
result that the savings run to waste, purchasing power is 
limited and unemployment is created. It is also perfectly 
true that the pace of expansion of the United States is 
now very much smaller than it used to be. Out of these 
materials the theorists of the New Deal have constructed 
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the docirine that it is the duty of the Government to repair 
the deficiency in the private investment of capital by 
sponsoring the public investment of capital. The advocacy 
of public works is, of course, nothing new. But the latest 
development, as exemplified in the President’s proposals 
made public on Thursday of last week, has two novel 
features. In the first place, an attempt is made to silence 
the objections of those who are alarmed by the series of 
enormous Treasury deficits. It is intended that the new 
long-term programme of “ investing ” $3,680 millions over 
a period of years shall be carried out by autonomous cor- 
porations on the analogy of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Export-Import Bank; the Treasury 
will be liable only for a contingent guarantee of these cor- 
porations’ obligations. And, secondly, in contradistinction 
to all the “ emergency” programmes of the last six years, 
this one is designed for permanency. 

The merits and demerits of public works as a temporary 
expedient have been argued many times, and this is not 
the place to add to the controversy. But the difficulties 
attending any large-scale programme of public works are 
such that they should not be regarded as anything but a 
substitute for private investment. The justification for a 
permanent programme of public works (over and above 
what would normally be required, or could normally pay 
for themselves) can only be 
established if there is a per- 
manent deficiency of private 
investment. And though the 
reasoning of the “ mature 
economy ” doctrine is sound, 
the conclusions that America, 
in her present mood of econo- 
mic defeatism, is drawing 
from it are woefully exag- 
gerated. If America is a 
“mature ” economy because 
the growth of population is 
slowing down, how much 
more “mature” is Great 
Britain, where the growth of 
population has almost 
stopped? And yet Great 
Britain has just emerged from 
a period of five years during 
which the rate of material 
progress was as high as, or 
higher than at any previous period. 

The truth is that the volume of private investment of 
capital that will be undertaken is not an absolute figure. 
It depends, for one thing, on the rate of interest at which 
money can be borrowed. It also depends, more import- 
antly, on the apparent profitability of investment. There is 
no difficulty on the first score in America: money is very 
cheap and very plentiful. But there is serious discourage- 
ment to investment under the head of profitability. ‘There 
is an inadequate volume of investment, and therefore an 
excessive volume of unemployment, because it is not made 
worth while to sink money in fixed capital—in a word, 
because profits are too low. 

It would be much easier to accept the defeatist doctrine 
of a permanent insufficiency of private investment in 
America if any convincing attempt had been made to in- 
vestigate and remove the causes of its present unprofit- 
ability. It is true that the complaints of the business men 
themselves are of little assistance. Their chief grievance 
relates to taxation, and though the present system of taxa- 
tion in America has many features that are injurious to 
business enterprise, it is very unlikely that they have had 
a major effect on the volume of new investment. Similarly, 
it is difficult to take very seriously the allegation that the 
“ anti-business ” attitude of the Administration has pre- 
vented much new enterprise, though it is possible that busi- 
ness is choking of its own bitterness. There was an impres- 


RECESSION AND RECOVERY IN AMERICA 





The “ Industrial Production” curve represents the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index, corrected for seasonal fluctuations 
(1923-25 = 100). The “ Business Activity ” curve represents 
the New York Times weekly index (computed normal= 100). 
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sive volume of “ confidence ” in the early months of 1937, 
even though Mr Roosevelt had then just been returned 
to office with an enormous majority. And lastly (to cite 
the third main item in the current commination of the 
New Deal) though there are obvious dangers in a chronic 
deficit, the level of interest rates in the market would not 
seem to indicate that the size of the Treasury’s borrowings 
has either cast doubts on the Government’s credit or 
monopolised the supply of credit. 

To the outside observer, in fact, it seems that the un- 
profitability of investment in America to-day is not mainly 
due to any of these causes (and still less, of course, to any 
politically-inspired “ strike of capital”), but to a simple 
factor which, as our New York correspondent pointed out 
last week, receives amazingly little attention—namely, the 
extreme costliness of new investment. In American industry 
generally, and more especially in the construction indus- 
tries, the cost of labour has been forced up to a very high 
level. This has been done in pursuance of what used to be 
called the Doctrine of High Wages and is now better 
known as the Purchasing Power theory. It is a wholly 
admirable endeavour to raise the purchasing power of the 
people, and though the wage-earners are only half the 
people, they are the economically dominant element. But 
it is questionable whether the best way of increasing the 
purchasing power of the 
workers is always to raise 
their rates of wages. Between 
1929 and 1938 the average 
hourly earnings of American 
workers (according to the 
figures of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board) in- 
creased by 23 per cent. Rela- 
kively to the movement of 
average wholesale prices, the 
increase was no less than 49 
per cent. But payrolls—the 
total amount of money paid 
out in wages—fell, accord- 
ing to the official index, by 
18} per cent. in the same 
period. To place two figures 
in juxtaposition is not to 
prove that the one is the cause 
of the other. But it is at least 
suggestive that, while wage- 
rates in Great Britain rose over the same period by less than 
a third of the American increase, British payrolls (so far as 
they can be calculated) increased by 20 per cent. instead of 
the American fall of almost the same proportion—and this 
in the country which is the more “ mature” of the two. 
These figures present, at the very least, a case for investiga- 
tion. They suggest the possibility that, as a result of shorter 
hours and correspondingly increased hourly wage-rates 
(and it is the hourly rate of wages, not the daily or weekly 
earnings, that determines labour costs) the cost of capital 
goods has been pushed up so high that the payrolls of the 
working class as a whole are not sufficient to support them. 
It does not pay to provide houses, machines and other 
capital equipment for the working man because he has 
made them too expensive for his own means. 

In the past six years most of the recipes in the economic 
cook-book have been tried at least once. We have had the 
depreciation of the dollar and the deliberate enhancement 
of the price of silver, the fostering of monopolies through 
the N.R.A. and their prosecution by the Department of 
Justice, fiscal economy and deficit financing, pump prim- 
ing and yardstick building, public works and work relief. 
The only remedy that has not been tried is a sustained 
attempt to lower the costs and encourage the expansion of 
the capital goods industries whose coma is, by common con- 
sent, the root cause of the laggardliness of recovery. It 
might be worth trying. 
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Telling the World 


HE British Government's entry into the war of words 
with the decision to organise propaganda in answer 
to that of the Axis Powers is a step of far-reaching impor- 
tance. If taken with resolution it will do much to strengthen 
the forces working against war; the means and method 
therefore merit the closest attention. Beyond the certainty 
that propaganda is special pleading the thing itself is not 
easy to define; extremists define propaganda in the wide 
Platonic sense necessary to their ends and see in it a 
training in attitudes, “ that particular training in respect 
of pleasure and pain which leads you always to hate what 
you ought to hate, and to love what you ought to love ”; 
while for liberal-minded people propaganda is an evil 
thing, at worst a pack of lies, at best a means of promising 
in the future what you have not done in the past and 
would rather not do in the present. Between these two 
viewpoints there exists a variety of more or less favour- 
able opinion: the commonest, perhaps, that propaganda is 
a form of denigration practised only by your neighbours, 
or that, when practised by yourself, only a way of con- 
vincing your victim that the occasion of your blandishments 
hurt you as much as it hurt him, and that, come what 
may, you acted with the best of intentions. The latter view 
seems to have a wide currency in the Far East just now. 

With the menace of German—and to some extent Italian 
—propaganda to the goodwill of our foreign friends and 
to the sanity of thought of the German people itself, it 
is academic to discuss the rights and wrongs of what the 
British Government has decided to call “foreign pub- 
licity ”; and this was well expressed by Sir Kingsley Wood 
at last Monday’s meeting of the Empire Press Union. The 
Government—and the public—regard it as imperative that 
misrepresentations shall be explained and lies refuted: 
specifically, that Einkreisungspolitik shall be shown to 
exist only in the minds of Dr Goebbels and his propaganda 
ministry. We are determined that our efforts at maintain- 
ing peace shall not go astray, if we can help it, for lack 
of understanding among those who would be our enemies 
in war; and, although we are late in the field, and have 
much ground to make up, we know that in affairs such as 
this it is sometimes well to speak second. Disinterestedness 
is at a premium these days. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of “ foreign pub- 
licity ”: special and incidental. Except in times of war we 
have never had much of the first, never gone much out of 
our way to explain ourselves; but our incidental propa- 
ganda has always been active and widespread. It still is, 
only nowadays we are living on our capital. We are con- 
tent to hope that other people will believe us to be what 
we ourselves would like to think we were, great, noble and 
peace-loving. There is a tendency for us to expect other 
nations to live up to our, and not their, idea of the past. 
We are doing, or were until lately, almost nothing to silence 
those insidious voices which say that Britain is the same 
as she always was, rapacious, small-minded, self-seeking, 
with the modern difference that her teeth are drawn or 
decaying. We have established a commonwealth which 
nears the status of a world-order, yet we allow the dicta- 
tors to put forth unchallenged their myth that the whole 
world groans beneath the weight of the British Empire, 
that all stand to gain by its collapse. It is much to ask 
an impoverished Central European, for instance, to feel for 
the British Empire that same mixture of chivalrous awe 
and sound commercial respect which we experience. It is 
therefore high time that we told him more about ourselves. 

In doing this we have one outstanding advantage; 
namely, that our (contrary to the dictators’) version of the 
facts is probable, has the ring of truth about it. For in pro- 


paganda it is safe to make one basic assumption, and that 
is that you will never convince a man against his own in- 
clination, convince him, that is, so that he stays convinced, 
As Mr Aldous Huxley might say, you must have the right 
context; unless apt social and political conditions exist, 
propaganda as a means of suasion is useless. Building on 
the common knowledge, therefore, that Britain is a satis- 
fied power wanting nothing but peace in which to magnify 
the blessings her rule has bestowed over a quarter of the 
globe (or, as some would say, to digest her ill-gotten 
plunder), British propaganda has a long start on that of less 
satisfied (or satiated) rivals. No matter how much the 
Germans spend in the Balkans they will never convince 
more than a tiny minority of Jugoslavs, or Bulgars, or 
Greeks, that Britain is an aggressive Power, just as now- 
adays they will never convince these hardheaded peoples 
that Germany herself is not a potential aggressor. 

All we have to do, as Northcliffe remarked during the 
war, is to tell the truth: and we have to make it sound 
too good not to be true. On the whole, we shall find people 
disposed to believe us. As far as the evidence goes, and it 
is understood to be considerable, this is strikingly borne 
out by the success of the B.B.C. broadcasts in German, 
where complete objectivity has been the watchword. 

The new Foreign Publicity Department, under the direc- 
tion of Lord Perth, will co-ordinate and extend existing 
information and propaganda agencies. It will supersede 
the Vansittart Committee, which had advisory functions 
in the matter of propaganda, and it will include that sec- 
tion of the Foreign Office News Department which in the 
past has concerned itself with foreign publicity; further, 
it will co-ordinate with its own the activities of the British 
Council. Such matters as supervision of the B.B.C.’s foreign 
language broadcasts will come within its purview, together 
with any similar agencies which may exist or be in con- 
templation. Given intelligent direction, the Foreign Pub- 
licity Department should command both energy and oppor- 
tunity, though at the beginning its main task will be one 
of co-ordination. At present most Government Depart- 
ments employ one or more trained publicity experts (it is 
worth noting that nearly all of them came to Whitehall 
from Fleet Street) whose task goes little further than the 
issue of “ hand-outs ” and the staving-off of over-inquisi- 
tive newspapermen. In this respect the Foreign Office 
leads, with Downing Street and the Treasury close at its 
heels: each of these has a staff of experts who perform 
an invaluable daily task, and perform it very well. 

In considering what the Foreign Publicity Department 
ought to do and where it should do it, the point of de- 
parture is strictly budgetary. There is no question yet of 
a full Ministry of Propaganda. The supplementary esti- 
mate to be presented to Parliament this month may be 
expected to show, compared with the sums being spent by 
other countries, a paltry total. The British Council, for 
instance, has an income of about £250,000, which is about 
a quarter of the sums being spent by Italy and France, 
and four per cent. of what Dr Goebbels is alleged to be 
spending. The first call must be for the Press, on making 
and using foreign press contacts, on bringing foreign jour- 
nalists to London, on helping those who are actually en 
poste here. The British Council, formed in 1934 and en- 
larged in 1938, is doing excellent work within its limited 
means; parties of Norwegian, Danish, Turkish, and 
Roumanian editors have already been entertained here, and 
parties from Spain and Portugal are due to arrive within 
the next few weeks. Numbers of articles, photographs, and 
i&ms of information are being circulated to the Press of 
foreign countries, mainly in Eastern and South-Eastern 
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Europe, in the Near East, and in Latin-America, and it is 
understood that a high percentage of these articles are 
accepted by the newspapers to which they are sent. Second 
in importance in the Council’s activities is educative and 
visual propaganda, though here again we are spending 
hundreds where the Germans are spending thousands. 
Every year the Council sends out (the figure is rising) 
170,000 newspapers and periodicals, and 33,000 books, 
to clubs, institutes, universities, libraries. In every direction 
it is significant that the demand far exceeds the supply. 
The scores of Anglophil societies, spontaneous and unaided 
from abroad, which cling to their premises in many parts 
of the world (there were 35 in Czecho-Slovakia and there 
are 22 in Jugoslavia) are at last receiving aid from 
England. Opportunities for learning English are being ex- 
tended (there are 4,500 pupils of the new British Institute 
at Athens); lecturers, theatre shows, book exhibitions, and 
the like are some of the means of visual propaganda which 
are being used. There are at the moment 154 foreign 
students in the United Kingdom subsidised by the Coun- 
cil; and other schemes are also going ahead. Except in a 
few cases—such as that in which a distinguished English 
lady undertook to exhibit knitted textiles to Balkan audi- 
ences whose curiosity was less than their sense of sartorial 
tradition and a good deal more than their purchasing-power 
—the British Council has shown an admirable capacity for 
seeing the facts and then grappling with them. It remains 
for the Government to back up what is already being done 
by judicious expenditure on the display which impresses 
the common man with no special interest in Britain. Less 
modest diplomatic quarters, the setting up of tourist offices 
(during the summer on the Dalmatian Coast, for instance) 
which shall do something to rival those of the Axis coun- 
tries, more generous provision of newspapers and infor- 


Social Services 


URKE’S famous lament that the future of English 
policy was about to be given over to “ sophisters and 
calculators ” was prophetic if unflattering. Now, a century 
and a half later, the calculators are in charge. Pre- 
eminently, this is an age of statistics. As the ambit of 
governmental control and supervision has expanded, the 
figures put out in Blue Books and White Papers have 
grown mightily in volume; and in Parliament itself the 
Latin tag and the Greek epigram have given place to the 
index number and the annual average. To an increasing 
degree the tests of political action have come to be, not 
the criteria set by social theories or philosophical argu- 
ments, but the yardsticks of facts and figures. 

Nor has this trend been anything but clear gain. There 
can be no sounder basis for policy-making than fact-find- 
ing; and it would be very wide of the mark now to share 
Burke’s alarm lest the process of government by statistics 
should prove inhuman or soulless. As the inimitable PEP 
reminded us early in June* the foundation of the 
present English statistical tradition was laid by investi- 
gators seeking to find out the causes of poverty; and it 
would not be incorrect to claim that the entire structure of 
our public social services depends upon the continued flow 
of figures about the condition of the people, in the files and 
reports of Government departments and in the social and 
economic surveys made and published under the auspices 
of universities and other voluntary bodies, Indeed, it is the 
interpretation of data already disclosed, in order to answer 
various vital social questions still unsettled, that is imme- 
diately needed; and this is precisely the sort of task that 
Dr P. Ford, Secretary of the Economics Section of the 
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mative literature, means to combat German and Italian 
subsidised news agencies: these are some of the ways in 
which money could usefully be spent. 

There is, indeed, a scope limited only by the amount 
of money the Government means to spend. In deciding 
what that amount shall be the Government will presumably 
be guided by the consideration that the Foreign Publicity 
Department is not a Ministry of Propaganda, though it 
may be the “ near-war” embryo of one; and that its task 
shall therefore be limited strictly to the passing-on, and 
not include the “ creation,” of news. This point is of 
vital importance. For it is obvious that as soon as war 
breaks out truth, served to-day in the search for objectivity, 
will, as usual, be the first casualty. By extension, the 
Foreign Publicity Department might be suspected of 2 
tendency in that direction, and it will be one of Lord 
Perth’s greatest responsibilities to see that this is not so. 
It is good that Mr Chamberlain has made it clear, once and 
for all, that there is to be no tampering with Press free- 
dom. For although propaganda (or publicity) is not neces- 
sarily a distortion of the truth, you cannot tell the whole 
truth by it, even if you wish to, for propaganda is essen- 
tially a comparative affair, a watering down and a toning- 
up, an appeal for sympathy, or indignation, or connivance. 
From the point of view of the body politic as much as 
from that of the working journalist, propaganda organisa- 
tions apart from their purely informative functions are a 
thorough-going nuisance and a standing discouragement to 
conscientious work. With the reservation that its functions 
will remain in strict accordance with those laid down by 
Mr Chamberlain, the new Department may be heartily wel- 
comed. It can do no harm, after all, unless our foreign 
policy falls again on evil days: and it may do a very great 
deal of good. 


and the Family 


British Association, has set himself in a brief book just 
published.+ He asks the question: what have been the re- 
percussions of social services—that is of the State’s assum- 
ing a high degree of responsibility for the maintenance of 
the poor and unfortunate as well as the aged and impotent 
—upon the family and the responsibilities of its members? 
The reply is not found in theories but in statistics: in the 
files of the Unemployment Assistance Board, in the Five 
Towns surveys made by Professor Bowley in 1913-14 and 
1923-24, in the survey of Southampton made by Dr Ford 
himself eight years ago and in the New Survey of London 
Life and Labour carried out just before the depression. 

The question posed is important in two ways. It is the 
kind of question which is important in a general sense 
because so far we know much less about the poor than we 
do about their poverty. We know, for instance, that, when 
an investigation was made in 1928, close upon a tenth of 
London’s working-class families appeared to be living 
below a poverty-line set by a computed standard of their 
minimum needs; but we do not know, except for scattered 
inferences, what the consequence of this fact, and of the 
further fact that the State stepped in to help, was upon 
the families. 

The query has a specific importance, too. Broadly, it has 
been the purpose, and to a large degree the successful 
achievement, of certain sorts of social services as well as of 
trade unions to protect working people against economic 
insecurity due to low earnings and unemployment. Indeed, 
they have set up a standard for workers’ incomes quite 
different from the basis of wage-payments; their object is 
that these incomes should be sufficient to meet the needs of 

“Incomes, Means Tests, and Personal Responsibility.” BY 
P. Ford. P.S. King. 86 pages. 5s. 
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the recipients and their families. Yet, the operation of the 
capitalist industrial system still rests upon the premise that 
free movement of workpeople from place to place accord- 
ing to the current requirements of the economy is secured 
by changes in earnings; and it is important to inquire to 
what extent social services do tend to impair this flexibility 
by lessening the need for personal initiative and family re- 
sponsibility—if only because this is the charge most com- 
monly levelled against extensions of State aid. 

It is with these points in mind that Dr Ford has gone 
to the figures of household income contained in samples 
of the civic surveys and of the U.A.B. case records of recent 
years. He contrasts the experience of the “normal” 
families of the civic surveys with the U.A.B. families; and, 
by examining the make-up of households, their incomes 
and needs, he tries to find out to what extent there is 
pooling of resources in families to support their members 
and to what degree social services (apart from insurance 
benefits and general services such as free education) have 
weakened mutual responsibility. 

The findings are significant; and lend little backing to 
the view that the tendency of State aid to selected sec- 
tions of the population is to debilitate family obligations. 
Had that been the result of social services, one could have 
expected to find that the number of families in which a 
contribution to the family income is made by the junior 
members was falling as social service expenditure rose. 
The father (or other head of the family) would be looking 
to the State for the help it was formerly the duty of the 
sons and daughters living at home to provide. But no 
such tendency is visible. Between a third and a half of 
the heads of normal families received some income from 
other earners’ wages at all the different dates of the sur- 
veys’ inquiries. And this proportion has actually in- 
creased appreciably over the period since 1914 although the 
families receiving some social service income rose from a 
tenth of the total in Northampton in 1914 to a seventh in 
1924 and in London to a fifth in 1928. Between one-third 
and a half of the U.A.B. families examined (at scattered 
recent dates) were entirely dependent upon social service 
income, but even in depressed Consett nearly two-fifths of 
the unemployed heads of families had some income from 
supplementary earners; and in Reading, Warrington and 
Walsall about half of the heads (of U.A.B. families) were 
so helped. In London in 1928 a twelfth of the heads 
of normal working-class families were without wages and 
themselves dependants. Nor were the contributions 
from supplementary earners unimportant in amount: in 
1914, for example, the income so received in the average 
working-class family in Northampton was not far short 
of half the head’s own income and in Stanley it amounted 
to a quarter; in 1924 the proportion in Northampton was 
roughly the same as ten years before, and in Stanley it 
had risen to a third—even though the proportion of social 
service income had risen on the average from less than 
one per cent. of the household income to something like 
five per cent. Clearly the State has helped the family as a 
whole, without loosening its ti¢s of mutual obligation. 

There is a host of these illustrations, all relating either 
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to normal working-class families, increasingly aided by 
social services—at least by those varieties that are paid 
not in cash but in kind, such as school milk, meals and 
medical treatment, maternity and child welfare schemes, 
general health services and so on—or to families in receipt 
of actual unemployment assistance in cash. The social ser- 
vice income of the normal working-class family in London 
in 1928 was 4s. a week. But there are no facts to suggest 
that with the intervention of the State the obligation of 
members of the same household to help each other has 
waned. Indeed, the reverse is rather true: “ pooled econo- 
mic security ” (as Dr Ford calls it) has grown in working- 
class households pari passu with State aid; and in the un- 
employed families examined between two-fifths and two- 
thirds of the heads of households were aided by members 
of their families, and over a tenth by persons in the house 
outside the actual family. 

The picture painted by these scattered samples is one 
of abiding family ties, of tenacious self-help and mutual 
assistance. The truth is that the effect of social service 
assistance has been to strengthen this strong tradition— 
even to strain it to the uttermost—rather than noticeably 
to weaken it. Ever since Tudor times, two devices have 
been used to make collective aid consonant with individual 
responsibility. On the one hand, the aid given must not 
raise the recipient’s income to the level of his earnings 
in normal work; on the other, help is only given on con- 
dition that the applicant has first used what savings or 
property he has for his current maintenance, and also that 
the members of his family or his household have contri- 
buted to the best of their ability to the support of him 
or his dependants. These twin principles of “less elegi- 
bility ” and the “ means test ” have effectively prevented, 
and still prevent, social service contributions from sapping 
the enterprise and initiative that are reckoned morally and 
economically indispensable; and the much-criticised means 
tests for unemployment and public assistance—in them- 
selves not in any way novel because they derive from 
sixteenth century poor law practice and are accompanied 
by similar tests for all sorts of medical services—carry this 
safeguard to the limit because they impose the obligation 
to contribute upon almost all members of the household, 
and not simply, as in earlier statements of legal liability, 
upon grandparents, parents and children. This is far- 
reaching when it is realised that in, say, Southampton in 
1931, something like a quarter of normal working class 
households included more than natural families; and that 
in 1924 in Warrington, “ with its array of nephews, nieces 
and relatives-in-law,” over a third of the households were 
more than families. One striking fact which demonstrates 
the autonomous strength of family and household obliga- 
tions is that attempts to evade the responsibilities imposed 
by the new means tests by moving to another household 
have been nearly negligible: samples show that in 10,000 
applications for assistance at Swansea there were five 
such cases, 500 in 40,000 in Durham and 25 out of 50,000 
in Birmingham. Nor is it without significance in this 
connection that 82 per cent. of the persons whose claims 
for unemployment assistance (transitional benefit) were 
disallowed in 1931 on technical grounds were supported 
by other than public means. 

The truth is that social services like unemployment and 
public assistance, with their means tests and wage-stops, 
operate harshly rather than leniently upon the family. So 
long as a large fraction of normal wages and earnings 
remain below the level of minimum family needs this will 
continue to be the case; and, if individual initiative and 
enterprise are to be further stimulated in the future, it 
will not be by curtailing State aid, but by extending the 
range of insurance against economic security and devising 
means to meet essential family requirements directly. 
Capitalism is not yet in any real danger of losing its effi- 
ciency because of its humanitarianism. 
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NOTES OF 


New Instructions to Moscow.—Sir William Seeds 
and Mr Strang received, on Wednesday, fresh instructions 
on the way in which they were to approach M. Molotov 
after his refusal last week of the Anglo-French proposals 
then offered to him. These instructions were at the same 
time communicated to the French Government, and the 
French Ambassador in Moscow, M. Naggiar, is expected 
to receive from Paris his own instructions (that is, assent to 
the British proposals or a modification of them) early 
enough to enable another meeting with M. Molotov before 
the end of this week. The new instructions are understood 
to give the Russians the full “ substance ” of those guaran- 
tees against “indirect aggression” in the Baltic which 
they are known to require. It is the Russian thesis that 
British drafts of an agreement have never yet made it 
crystal clear that Russia is to be completely her own judge 
of when her security is threatened, directly or indirectly, 
in the Baltic as Britain and France are of their own 
interests in the West. The last British proposal, it is re- 
ported, left room for some doubt whether, in such an 
event, the Russians were offered immediate and automatic 
assistance or merely consultation. It is with this point that 
the new instructions are concerned: if it is now made 
clear that the commitment is automatic and specific, the 
chief obstacle to agreement (assuming the Soviet desire 
for one) will have been removed. The negotiations have 
now dragged along for over three months, they are a 
perfect example of the way in which the mere passage of 
time can take the bloom off an excellent idea, and unless 
speedy agreement is reached we may be approaching the 
point when the Soviet Government will cease to see 
decisive advantage in a pact. The Soviet object from 
the first, at least on their own showing, has been to 
enter their influence on European politics so as to avert 
war: we are now in the position that an alliance with 
Russia may no longer serve to secure the peace, as it 
would have done so easily in past years. The Nazis may be 
now beyond rational calculations, and the conclusion of 
an agreement between London and Moscow the mere 
hastening of the fateful blow. This, of course, is not to 
say that a pact should not be concluded, for if Hitler has 
decided for war, Britain, France and Russia will still need 
each other’s aid. But it does mean that every delay in 
obtaining agreement, from now onwards, is more than 
ever to be regretted. 


* * * 


The Preparations in Danzig .—The news of German 
activity in Danzig is more and more disquieting. It was 
clear from the beginning that, if they meant to bring the 
Free City back into the Reich at whatever cost, the 
Nazis had two alternatives: to attempt the outright 
annexation of Danzig and its adjoining territory, or, less 
certain as a cause of war, to use the Danzig Senate 
the local Nazis as means of provoking the Polish authori- 
ties into retaliatory police or military measures, and then 
to rely for eventual success upon Europe’s reluctance to 
go to war. We now know, as we have long suspected, 
that the second course has been chosen : the Free City is 
loud with the noise of imported S.A. and S.S. men and 
their firing-practice, the barracks are full of those who 
are to form a Freikorps on the Sudeten model ; and all 
this is against a background of rumour and anxiety. 
Economically the Danzig Nazis are doing what little 
they can (for without Poland they would soon be as 
destitute as the unfortunate Memellanders) to provoke 
ae irritation ; bank credits, he en are —_ 
subject to special regulations. oles, meanwhile, 
are ing very calm : their only retort so far has been 
to hold a “ Marine Week “ at Gdynia with the slogan 
that “ we shall never allow ourselves to be driven from 
the Baltic.” From the military point of view they are in 
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a strong position to command the Danzig territory if 
disorders break out. They have a substantial body of 
troops at the border town of Tszew, the last bridgehead 
on the Vistula before the river reaches the sea (hence the 
rumours that the Germans are preparing pontoon bridges 
further downstream), and with their heavy guns on the 
Westerplatte peninsula and at Gdynia they can clear 
the port whenever they have a mind to. Against these 
dispositions the activities of a Freikorps would have a 
merely propagandist value. 


* * * 


Warning Voices.—Along with this tension in Danzig, 
and largely contingent upon it, must be set other and 
equally alarming news : that Herr Hitler has ordered the 
harvest in east and south-eastern Germany to be reaped 
earlier than usual; that in M. Daladier’s opinion, 
expressed before the Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday, 
** we stand at the beginning of a troubled and tormented 
summer ” and “ the situation of Europe and of the world 
has never been so grave for the past twenty years ” ; 
that in the no less authoritative opinion of Mr. Churchill, 
during the next three months “ tension in Europe would 
be most severe ” ; that summer mobilisations are already 
in preparation. If, despite the Peace Front and its deter- 
mination to resist aggression, the Germans mean to go 
on with their plans for Danzig, then there can scarcely 
be any alternative to war. The German calculation may 
well be that the Poles will not immediately resist a coup 
in Danzig, that the Peace Front could not become effec- 
tive as a military machine until German troops were 
across the Corridor and into Upper Silesia, and that 
the Western Powers would then prefer to negotiate 
rather than to continue battering away at Germany’s 
western defences. It is meedless-to add that such a 
course of events would be no more disastrous to ourselves 
than that which might be anticipated thereafter for the 
breaking up of the British Empire. If we mean to defend 
the world order as it now stands, fighting for Danzig 
will be the symbol of our determination, and the starting 


point. 


* * * 


The Motor Tax Retained.—There is a limit 
to Sir John Simon’s readiness to make concessions. Last 
week the Chancellor of the Exchequer withdrew his new 
duty on films, and gave way to strong pressure for the 
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retention of the present duty on patent medicines. It is 
not undesirable that a Chancellor should be thus willing 
to meet well-founded grievances; and there was hope 
in the motor industry that Sir John’s complaisance 
would be extended this week to their objections to his 
proposal to raise the horse-power tax from 15s to 25s. 
In the event, however, he was adamant; he refused 
either to remit the increase or to amend its incidence ; 
and his frank plea was that he needed the money. The 
proceeds of the increase in a full year will be £11,500,000, 
and it would take an increase of 3d. in the income-tax to 
cover its withdrawal. The trouble is that the horse-power 
tax is itself a bad tax, discriminating as it does against 
the types of large or medium-sized car suitable for export. 
Sir John admitted this, but his invitation to the industry 
to present proposals for a new formula for its assessment 
ignored the fact that it is the duty of the Chancellor 
himself to better the imposts he charges, as well as the 
further fact that all the capital equipment and tools of 
the industry are now designed exclusively to manufacture 
engines according to the present formula. The tax has 
been mishandled, too. Originally, its purpose was to 
furnish a fund for the improvement of roads, but ever 
since Mr Churchill’s depredations of the fund in the 
"twenties for other uses the implied bargain has been 
officially forgotten. All this is not to say that Sir John 
was wrong on Tuesday. The effects of the tax upon the 
motor industry will not be nearly so fatal as has been 
widely claimed. There will be an eventual shift among 
home purchasers to cars of smaller horse-power, and 
production for export will, in time, be somewhat 
checked. But it is very unlikely that the total 
activity of the industry will be appreciably checked. 
Indeed, it is far from assured that what might have been 
a secondary objective of the increase in duty in these 
days of national preparedness, namely, to damp down 
the manufacture of civil vehicles in order to assist pro- 
duction for military. purposes, will be served in any 
noticeable degree at all. In any case, it is the production 
of new cars not the use of old ones that is germane to the 
need to absorb some part of the industry’s plant and 
labour for arms work ; and the point was well made by 
Sir John’s Parliamentary critics that, for this reason, he 
might have exempted old cars from the increase. His 
answer was probably conclusive; to exempt cars more than 
two years old would cost the Exchequer £8 millions in 
a full financial year. 


A.P.D.—The precise details of the Armament Pro- 
fits Duty, the establishment of which was moved in the 
Commons on Monday by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
are still not clear. Its likely yield is unknown, which does 
not matter much since it is a political tax not primarily 
designed to raise revenue. More serious, its scope is still 
uncertain. It will embrace profits made on supplies for 
the armed forces, including clothing and equipment, and 
probably those earned on civil defence materials bought 
centrally as well. In principle a discriminatory tax, since 
it singles out arms profits from all other profits for special 
penalty, it is likely to discriminate still further in its de- 
tailed incidence: while military clothing and equipment 
are included, A.R.P. uniforms may very well be left out, 
and it is almost sure that food and fuel supplied to the 
forces will be exempt. Monday’s significantly slender 
attendance in the Commons could summon up little enthu- 
siasm for the tax in any respect. Sir John Simon said that 
this was only part of the plan to limit arms profits: cost- 
ing control was already in operation in Air Ministry con- 
tracts; and the Minister of Supply would have wide power 
to fix prices. The House was not impressed, and there was 
a widespread feeling that the end might have been better 
served by a much more effective control of contracts than 
at present prevails, on the one hand, with a general tax on 
all excess profits, whether derived from arms contracts or 
not, on the other. 
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Rubber into Cotton.—In the course of the negotiation 
of the agreement between the United Kingdom and the 
United States Governments for the exchange of cotton 
and rubber, several of the objections of the commercial 
community to the original proposals have been met or 
countered. Tin and wheat have been excluded from ihe 
transaction, and stress has been placed on the fact that 
exchanged materials will be used exclusively for the build- 
ing up of war reserves. The agreement itself includes a 
number of precautions for minimising the market disturb- 
ance which the transaction may cause. Thus delivery may 
be postponed if it is likely to restrict supplies to com- 
mercial markets; stocks acquired by the respective Govern- 
ments may not be liquidated within seven years of the 
coming into force of the agreement, except in the case of 
a major war emergency; the amount of rubber which, for 
the purposes of the agreement, is permitted to be exported 
under the International Rubber Regulation Scheme, is to 
be additional to the amount released for normal needs; and 
in the event of an export subsidy on cotton being subse- 
quently granted by the United States Government addi- 
tional cotton proportional to the reduction of price below 
the agreed level will be delivered. In fact, the parties have 
done what can be done to minimise the dislocation which 
may be expected to ensue from the direct exchange by two 
Governments of 600,000 bales of cotton against 80,000 
tons of rubber. The difficulties which remain are inherent 
in any such transaction and cannot be removed by antici- 
pation, careful drafting or any other expedient short of 
the abandonment of the whole agreement. The highly 
specialised mechanism of the cotton and rubber markets 
will not be utilised and the dangers of waste and confusion 
through imperfect knowledge of the many technical fac- 
tors involved are thereby increased, despite the promise of 
the Liverpool Cotton Association to support the plan and 
the probability that experts from Liverpool and Man- 
chester will go to the United States to classify the 
material ; countries outside the agreement who have dis- 
posable stocks of cotton and rubber will be adversely 
affected ; and the predictability of prices will be reduced 
to the disadvantage of both producers and consumers. 
Against these disadvantages are to be set the considerable 
advantages of having emergency stocks of essential 
materials and the political gains which are presumably to 
accrue from the transaction. 


* * * 


British-Japanese Talks at Tokyo.—The outstand- 
ing event of this week in Far Eastern politics is the Japanese 
acceptance of a British proposal to discuss in the calmer 
atmosphere of Tokyo a settlement of the Tientsin blockade 
and the questions which the blockade has raised. This 
agreement to negotiate was announced after several anxious 
days in which it seemed that the Japanese, in following 
their landing at Swatow with further landings at the treaty 
ports of Wenchow and Foochow, meant to continue with 
their policy of ousting the British from those parts of 
China no longer under control of the Chinese. The gross 
indignities which British subjects have suffered at Tientsin, 
and the request (which was ignored) that British vessels 
should leave the threatened treaty ports, all pointed to the 
Japanese Army having received carte blanche from Tokyo. 
In these circumstances the Japanese Government’s decision 
may seem to be surprising: but it is much less so than a 
facile reading of it would suggest. Aware of the immense 
effect of the Tientsin blockade on European and American 
opinion, the Tokyo authorities were probably of the mind 
that the affair had gone as far as was politic for the time 
being—and at the same time they were anxious to derive 
what bargaining advantage from it that they could. Their 
adventures in China are not so fortunately attended that 
they can afford to worsen their position for the pure 


Schadenfreude of damaging the British. They need support 
for their. Federated. Reserve. Bank and-its parcena, the 
yuan; they need to weaken Chinese morale and 

that of their own people by representing that the British 
have agreed to recognise Japanese superiority in the Far 
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East. Accordingly they can reasonably conclude that it is 
worth their while to see how far they can push the British 
Government in that direction: a resumption of hostilities 
can always follow a failure to make progress. On the 
British side the urgent desire to put a stop to the sort of 
thing that has been happening in Tientsin, and the tense 
situation in Europe, were sufficient reasons for pressing 
negotiations on the Japanese. There is indeed a great advan- 
tage in moving the focal point from Tientsin to Tokyo 
and discussions unhurried by insults should much to help 
matters. 


* * * 


It is emphasised in Whitehall that the proposal of nego- 
tiations is in no sense a capitulation. That is doubtless true 
(although it would have been more manifestly true if the 
illegal blockade had been called off before the negotiations 
began) and the Government are presumably hopeful of 
avoiding appeasement on a continental scale affecting our 
whole position in the Far East. The Government cannot 
but realise that there can be no question of conniving at the 
“ new order” in China, nor of withdrawing such support 
from the Chinese as has been expressed in help for the 
Chinese dollar and in the facilities provided by the Burma 
road into Yunnan. In this connection the speech made by 
Lord Elibank in the House of Lords on Wednesday should 
serve as a context for our policy, pointing out as it did the 
disastrous effects on our standing and our trade in the 
Far East which wholesale appeasement would have. It is 
certain, however, that the Tokyo authorities will do their 
utmost to bring up questions of a general nature, and to 
present the alternative of a long succession of incidents on 
Tientsin lines: already army representatives are reported to 
be demanding a minimum programme which includes “ co- 
operation in the economic development of North China.” 
The final agreement, if it comes, will inevitably represent 
a nice piece of diplomatic manoeuvring, with the British 
taking good care to counter Japanese insistence with the 
broad hint that general questions affecting British status 
must also affect the status of other Powers interested in the 
Far East. Putting up the umbrella in Japan would mean 
hauling down the flag in China, and there is no case for 
either. 


* * * 


The Anglo-French Conference at Singapore.—The 
Singapore conference of the British and French com- 
manders in the Far East, on which we published an 
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anticipatory note last week, has now duly taken place. 
Inevitably the conclusions and decisions arrived at have 
been kept secret, but it is evident that the conference has 
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been a success, and two of the results of it have been 
unofficially reported in terms which there seems no reason 
to doubt. It is said that, in the event of war, the French 
and British naval forces in the Far East are to be united 
under a single British command, and that Singapore is 
to be the common Anglo-French base. These prudent 
Anglo-French arrangements in advance are not only valu- 
able in themselves: they also provide a framework into 
which the defence of other threatened territories can be 
fitted. If war comes, both the Dutch empire in the East 
Indies and the American dependency in the Philippines 
will be exposed to the danger of Japanese attack, and 
for all these outposts of the Western World in the South- 
Western Pacific Singapore is the natural citadel. Consider- 
ing the preponderance of the Japanese Navy in the Western 
Pacific—a preponderance partly due to the proximity of 
Japan’s home bases and partly to the virtual certainty that 
there will be no war between Japan and the Western 
Powers in the Far East without a simultaneous outbreak 
of war in Europe—the best laid schemes of naval defence 
in the Far East can hardly save the Western Powers from 
sustaining serious losses in this quarter in the first phase 
of the hostilities. What is important is to secure that, in 
the final phase, Japan, even if she has begun by emulating 
Germany’s successes during the first four years of the last 
general war, shall end by suffering the decisive defeat and 
overthrow with which Germany met between August and 
November, 1918. In working towards this strategic result 
the joint Anglo-French naval base at Singapore will no 
doubt play a réle of capital importance. 


* * * 


Irish Outrages.—A series of bomb explosions in the 
West End last Saturday night did much damage to 

roperty and injured nineteen people. This was the 
Ia test phase of the bid of the Irish Republican Army to 
rid Ireland of the English, though on this occasion the 
outrages were associated with the banning of the I.R.A. 
in Eire itself. There were clashes between the police 
and I.R.A. sympathisers in Dublin on Sunday when 
processions were held to commemorate the Irish hero, 
Wolfe Tone, and it is a little hard for English observers 
to understand why English lives should be put in danger 
as the outcome of the I.R.A. minority’s resentment 
against their own Irish Government. Actually, of course, 
this point was only incidental. The I.R.A.’s campaign is 
avowedly directed against the retention of the remnants 
of the British Ascendancy in Ireland, and their simple aim 
of a free and united native land is not without many 
friends in this country. Their methods, on the other 
hand, condemned by Cardinal Hinsley on Sunday as 
cowardly and criminal, are universally abhorred, even 
though precautions are seemingly taken by the fanatical 
saboteurs to minimise the danger to life and limb. Savage 
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penalties of imprisonment have, not unexpectedly, done 
nothing to deter these misguided devotees ; but it would 


be well for them to realise two things. In the first place, 


dastardly bomb-throwings have no chance at all of 
winning from the British Government the concessions 
they are seeking; and, in the second, although the 
toleration of the English people is unlimited, as was 
shown when a Wolfe Tone procession marched un- 
molested to Hyde Park with banners about the release of 
L.R.A. prisoners only a few hours after Saturday’s 
bombs had scattered Piccadilly and Oxford Circuses and 
Park Lane with glass and debris—their patience is not. 
The cries of “ lynch him ” which led to the manhandling 
of a guiltless onlooker on Saturday night came from only 
a small minority of the crowd, but they were a portent. 
The I.R.A. should reflect that, though their members 
may be immune by their faith against persecution, their 
compatriots in London are not so protected against the 
doubt, suspicion and difficulties that will be their lot if 
these outrages go on. Their cause is ostensibly the salva- 
tion of their people ; sought in this way, it may prove 
to be the occasion for their further fettering. 


* * * 


Civil Defence.—Air raid precautions have not been 
left out of the general speed-up in defence preparations 
that has been noticeable in the last few weeks. But, if it is 
true that a grave emergency is not impossible in the very 
near future, a lot of ground has still to be gained with 
extreme speed. So much has been done in Sir John 
Anderson’s brief but fruitful reign that what remains to 
do stands out in stark relief. The shortage of fighter air- 
planes and anti-aircraft guns has been made up by Sir 
John’s colleagues. Over a million and a half recruits have 
been found for national service and most of them for 
A.R.P. Every part of the country has now something like 
a complete defence scheme. Within their limits, the Gov- 
ernment’s evacuation plans have been worked out to the 
finest detail; and in the great cities outstanding individuals 
like Mr Herbert Morrison, in London, have done striking 
work in organisation. But the edifice of civil defence is 
none the less still gravely incomplete. A large proportion 
of the shelters contemplated are still on paper or in pro- 
duction; there is no strongly protected shelter in target 
areas; the recent exercises in Chelsea underlined the com- 
plete barrenness of the land in the matter of street protec- 
tion; and the vexed and vital question of voluntary evacua- 
tions remains unsettled. Most important of all, the majority 
of the population still do not know at all what to do in an 
air raid. It is this last lack that is most readily remediable; 
and the plans announced by Sir John Anderson for the 
distribution of 50 million leaflets, a series of wireless talks 
and the carrying out of large-scale black-outs and A.R.P. 
exercises all over the country only intensify the mystery 
why nothing even approaching adequate publicity has been 
given to civil defence duties during the years that A.R.P. 
has been the Government’s responsibility. The people must 
be told exactly what to do; and they must be told at once. 


* * * 


The T.U.C. on Workmen’s Compensation.—The 
test of the effectiveness of any statutory scheme for com- 
pensation to workmen and their dependants for injuries 
sustained in connection with employment, is simply 
whether it in fact secures adequate compensation in ail 
genuine cases. By this test the present legal provision in 
this country, which is principally contained in the con- 
solidating Act of 1925, is inadequate. It is common know- 
ledge that numerous cases of hardship occur, through the 

dequ of allowances and the lete evasion of 
obligation by means of legal technicalities; and the fact 
that the terms of reference of the Royal Commission now 
sitting include an instruction to “ make such recommenda- 
tions, whether by way of amendment of the Workmen’ 
Compensation Acts or otherwise, as may appear desir- 
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Congress to the Royal Commission last week points out 
in detail what is wrong. It enumerates such matters as the 
opportunities which the 1925 Act provides for the defeat 
of the intention of Parliament to confer a right to compen- 
sation, the present unduly narrow definition of “ depen- 
dants,” the pitfalls in the method of computing the amount 
of compensation, and the pernicious practice of granting 
lump-sum payments which are nearly always inadequate. 
The T.U.C. is well qualified to assess the working of the 
present legal machinery from the standpoint of the work- 
man who is injured, and its judgment is emphatic. It con- 
cludes that “ the whole system of compensation for indus- 
trial injuries is based upon principles which require funda- 
mental revision,” and that the necessary changes can only 
be brought about by the repeal of the Act of 1925. In its 
place it would substitute legislation based on quite different 
principles. A State Board to take over the functions at 
present discharged by private Insurance Companies and a 
liability on employers to contribute to a State Insurance 
Fund controlled by the Board are central features of the 
new proposals. The T.U.C. has in fact been preparing and 
promoting a measure embodying these points ever since 
1925 and its proposals are worthy of detailed examination. 
The central principle which emerges from the present 
memorandum is that the injured workman should be en- 
abled to present his case to an independent body in the 
first instance and not, as at present, forced to appeal to his 
employer, who is naturally concerned, directly or indirectly, 
to reduce the compensation to a minimum. Whether it 
would be necessary, in order to achieve this object, to throw 
over the whole existing system of insurance against em- 
ployer’s liability, is, however, a matter on which the Royal 
Commission will require further evidence. 


* * * 


The Franco-Turkish Pact.—Last week we were able 
to report that the French and Turkish Governments had 
reached an agreement for the early cession to Turkey of a 
district, attached to Syria since the peace settlement after 
the war of 1914-18, which is known in modern Turkish 
parlance as Hatay and in the old-fashioned Ottoman 
Turkish terminology as “The Sanjak of Antioch and 
Alexandretta.” This preliminary agreement has been duly 
followed, on June 23rd, by the signature, in Paris, of a 
Franco-Turkish pact for mutual assistance against aggres- 
sion which closely conforms to the Anglo-Turkish prece- 
dent. In particular, the Franco-Turkish, like the Anglo- 
Turkish, instrument includes among its declared aims “ the 
establishment of security in the Balkans,” besides being 
applicable to any “ act of aggression which might lead to 
war in the Mediterranean region.” After the signatures had 
been affixed, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs made 
a verbal declaration that France had no intention of re- 
nouncing, in favour of a third party, the mission that she 
is carrying out in Syria and the Lebanon—thereby assur- 
ing the Turks that they shall not wake up one morning 
to find that their neighbour beyond the southern frontier 
of Hatay is neither France, in her capacity as a mandatory 
Power, nor yet an independent state of Syria, but, instead, 
one of the members of the Rome-Berlin Axis. The timeli- 
ness of this diplomatic transaction in Paris on June 23rd 
was demonstrated by the publication, on the same day, in 
an Italian newspaper, of an article on Italy’s Lebensraum, 
by an Italian publicist, which had already appeared in a 
German periodical. Signor Ansaldo has here delimited 
Italy’s “ living room ” as including the whole basin of the 
Mediterranean, as well as the Balkan Peninsula up to the 
right bank of the Danube. It will be seen that this pre- 
cisely coincides with the area to which the Franco-Turkish 
and Anglo-Turkish mutual defence pacts apply. 
two countries find themselves alike included (without their 
leave having been asked) in the “ living space” claimed 
for itself by some third party, this is naturally a strong 
inducement for the two threatened parties to join forces 


for their mutual security. The rapprochement between 
Turkey and Egypt which is now making rapid headwa is 
another gift from the same Italian fairy godmother. The 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo triangle may yet unite the world in a 
way that is the exact inverse of its intentions. 
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A New Balkan Alignment.—An illuminating 
footnote to the comments which have appeared on 
M. Gafencu’s visits to Ankara and Athens is provided by 
the denials from Bucharest that the Roumanian Foreign 
Minister went with the intention of signing, or preparing, 
a military arrangement between Roumania, Turkey, and 
Greece, which would go beyond the scope of the 
obligations laid upon them by the Balkan Entente. That 
M. Gafencu did in fact have something of the sort in his 
mind seems very probable, and it is unlikely that the 
Roumanian Government would expect one to conclude 
that the visit did not mean an “ — ” of previous 
engagements. On the very face of things it is clear that 
the Balkan Entente has suffered a sea-change; on the 
one hand, Jugoslavia is almost encircled by the Axis 
Powers, and on the other hand Roumania and Greece are 
guaranteed by the Western Powers and Turkey is actually 
in alliance with them. “ The Balkans for the Balkan 
peoples,” the avowed object of the Entente when it was 
formed in 1934, can now be made possible only by a 
resolute forming-up of forces. Balkan references in the 
Franco-Turkish Pact are significant here. It is natural that 
they should coalesce round the alignment of Roumania 
with Turkey and Greece, which, if not an axis, is at least 
half a circumference. Up to that point M. Gafencu may 
be expected to have had close and detailed discussions 
with his Turkish and Greek colleagues: the Balkan 
problems which will face them in the future will be to 
appease Bulgaria and, more important still, to convince 
the Jugoslavs (and particularly the Serbs) that Balkan 
unity is still a possible objective. It is unlikely that 
M. Gafencu reached any firm conclusions. For, apart 
from the provocative interpretation such action might be 
given in Berlin, there is one excellent reason for not 
formally extending the obligations of the Balkan Entente 
to guarantee “ external ” as well as “ internal ” frontiers, 
and that is that Jugoslavia’s co-operation cannot now be 
asked (and could scarcely be given), while at the same time 
it is important not to increase Jugoslavia’s feeling of 
isolation and thereby drive her further into the Axis 
camp. But if by his visits to Ankara and Athens 
M. Gafencu has let it be known in Berlin and Rome that 
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Axis pressure will only stiffen the formation of a 
Roumanian-Turko-Greek alignment, he will have done 
much to help his own policy of neutrality. It may be true, 
as M. Calinescu said on Wednesday, that Roumania’s 
foreign policy was concerned only “ with the defence of 
our country’s frontiers ” ; it-is no less true that unilateral 
action in the has a long trail of sad mistakes 
behind it. When Reichsminister Frank can say in Sofia, 
as he did last Sunday, that the Germans “ know well 
that the sufferings of the Bulgarian people are also their 
own,” it is clear that Balkan neutrality is possible only by 
way of Balkan unity. 


* * * 


The I.C.C. at Copenhagen.—The Tenth Congress of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, on the general 
subject of “The Necessity for an Economic Order,” 
opened at Copenhagen on Monday of this week. Delegates 
to the number of 1,347, representing 41 countries, attended. 
The general tone has been one of optimism qualified by an 
earnestness which is no doubt ascribable to the clouded 
political horizon. Representation was sufficiently broad to 
permit of speeches both for and against economic nation- 
alism, and the measure of irreconcilable disagreement was 
surprisingly small. Count Conti (Italy) actually turned 
aside to point out how a policy of autarky could be con- 
sistent with the maintenance of foreign trade at an already 
existing level, although its composition might be drastic- 
ally altered. But the conclusions summarised by Mr R. P. 
Jellett (Canada) and commanding widespread assent were 
hardly of a type which would commend itself to the main 
advocates of economic nationalism to-day. They were (1) 
recognition by creditor nations of the necessity for accept- 
ing goods and services from their debtors, (2) consideration 
of the establishment of trade agreements on broad inter- 
national lines rather than through bilateral arrangements, 
(3) recognition of the fact that indiscriminate foreign lend- 
ing no longer offers a solution to exchange problems and 
that loans should be solely for internationally productive 
purposes, and (4) the necessity for concentrated effort to 
raise world-wide standards of living. 


WORLD OVERSEAS 


Indian Railway Finance 


ROM many points of view the current year may well 
Prove a crucial period for the Indian railways. They 
are mostly State-owned, the State investment in them 
amounting to Rs. 7,600 millions, so that the state of their 
finances reacts directly and importantly upon the Central 
Government’s budgetary position. The autonomous pro- 
vinces, too, have under the new Constitution been given a 
definite interest in railway recovery, since (by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer’s award) any increase in the allocation of income- 
tax receipts to the provinces is contingent upon the railways 
resuming their normal rate of contributions to the Central 
revenues. 
The hopes that were held of a rapid recovery in railway 
receipts during the three years 1937-40 have unfortunately 
been falsified. Last year’s results and the estimates for the 
current year show a worsening rather than an improvement 
compared with the position in the period 1937-38. The precise 
nature of the present difficulties is mainly the consequence of 
the financial policies pursued by the Indian railways after the 
advent of the depression in 1930. From that year onwards net 
receipts fell away sharply, and the railways adopted the prac- 
tice of postponing their current liabilities and drawing on 
their reserves. Between 1931 and 1937 it was possible to 
meet interest charges only at the cost of wiping out the 
reserve fund, suspending contributions to the State and 
ing from the depreciation fund; and, according to 
the Convention of 1924, the drawings on the depreciation 


fund and the suspended contributions to the State have to 
be redeemed out of future surpluses. 

At the end of March, 1937, when railway revenues had 
improved sufficiently to remove the need for any further 
loans from the depreciation fund, unpaid contributions due 
to the State totalled Rs. 30.29 crores (one crore= 10 million); 
and the small surpluses which began to appear from 1937-38 
onwards were appropriated by the State under a three-year 
moratorium. But this has only enabled the payment of 
rather less than half the annual contribution; and the 
Rs. 30.74 crores owed to the depreciation fund has not been 
diminished. The moratorium expires on March 31, 1940, 
and the railways are definitely worse off now than they were 
even in 1937 itself. The accumulated obligations of the ten 
years from the commencement of the depression will, on 
April 1, 1940, reach the colossal figure of Rs. 67 crores, or 
8.8 per cent. of the capital at charge of the State-owned 
railways. 

The proximate cause of the railways’ troubles is, of course, 
the continued low level of net receipts. During the last three 
years there has been a remarkable increase in goods traffic, 
which has brought in even larger gross receipts than before 
the depression. But passenger traffic has failed to respond to 
the stimulus of business recovery. Nor has there been any 
real opportunity to increase net receipts by further cutting 
down expenditure. During the first two or three years of the 
depression only were economy measures adopted in earnest. 
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fxpenditure was curtailed, partly by means of genuine 
economies and, to a larger extent, by postponing essential 
maintenance, renewals and replacements. Essential expendi- 
ture clearly cannot be deferred indefinitely, and the need to 
overtake arrears of maintenance had already asserted itself by 
1935. With the suspension of contributions to the State, the 
railways felt that they need only find the sums needed to 
meet interest on capital, which involved merely a book 
entry with the depreciation fund loan account, and this 
weakened considerably the incentive to real economy. _ 
The standards of expenditure pushed up by the unbridled 
optimism of the pre-depression years have, therefore, been 
left much where they were; and Sir Otto Niemeyer in his 
detailed review of India’s finances laid stress upon the im- 
perative need for a “thoroughgoing overhaul of railway 
expenditure.” Even during the present moratorium period 
there has been little evidence of any serious effort to meet 
the situation which will arise when the standstill ends. The 
trend of expenditure is upward, and on certain of the rail- 
ways, despite the economies of ten years and attenuated 
traffic, operating expenses over the period 1938-40 will exceed 
the peak levels of prosperous years. Detailed estimates for 
the current year disclosed a deficiency on six out of the nine 


principal railway systems, even if only the liability to pay . 


interest charges is reckoned in, that is, not counting the 
contributions due to the State. 

Nor is this all. There is also the heritage of idle assets, the 
increased interest charges left by the extravagant capital 
expenditures of the pre-depression period and the effects of 
over-capitalisation since 1924. Indian railway finance, indeed, 
presents a dismal outlook. With the depreciation fund 
actually depleted to one-half of its nominal balances and the 
reserve fund exhausted completely, the railways are quite 
helpless to meet their financial obligations at the end of the 
current year. 


Ways Out of the Impasse 


There are only two methods of dealing with the 
situation. One is to face the facts and their implications 
frankly; the other is to evade them again by continuing 
the present policy. The unpalatable truth, however, is 
that this policy has already piled up a liability of Rs. 67 
crores. An attempt to cut the Gordian knot early in 
1937 by a cancellation of the entire indebtedness had to be 
shelved as the Railway Member’s enthusiasm for the measure 
was shared by no one outside his department. The Wedg- 
wood Committee also declined to give it their blessings and 
a temporary escape had to be found in the moratorium plan. 

The possibilities of the moratorium procedure have now 
been almost completely exploited, and further relief, short of 
radical reforms, can only be obtained by meddling with the 
depreciation accounting. Under the present system, which 
has stood the rigorous scrutiny of all Indian and British 
experts, the annual depreciation charges amount to about 
Rs. 124 crores. The idea of dealing with the present impasse 
by accounting manipulation must be very tempting when the 
only alternative is the rather painful process of financial 
reorganisation and a vigorous pursuit of real economy. A 
recent statement of the Railway Board referred to their pro- 
visional view in favour of a combined depreciation and 
general reserve fund to be maintained at a “convenient ” 
figure. It is to be hoped that the severe post-war experience 
of neglected maintenance and deferred renewals and repairs 
has not been forgotten and that the mistake of weakening 
the provision for depreciation will not be repeated. 

If the course of drastic reform is favoured by the Govern- 
ment, it will not fail for want of support from the Opposi- 
tion in the Legislative Assembly. But there is every reason to 
expect that a proposal for the cancellation of debt would 
once again be resisted. While the repudiation of the liabili- 
ties due to the depreciation loans would, for reasons of finan- 
cial prudence and fidelity of accounting, be entirely wrong, 
the remission of the arrears of contributions to the State 
would not be unfair to the taxpayer or too liberal to the 
railways. As the needs of the Central Government were fully 
met from other sources during 1931-38, the taxpayer can 
afford to waive his claims upon the railways. But an 
Assembly chagrined at its impotence to exact conformity to 
its wishes on the part of the Executive, because of the 
Viceroy’s power of certification, is not likely to make this 
course particularly easy for the Government. But good sense 
“Te ne | hat the f 

his is not to say that the urgency for im ing net 
receipts and resuming the full contributions oe State 
will assume increased importance in the near future. It will. 
‘The majority of the provinces are anxious to implement the 
Congress ‘Programme, and they have embarked on measures 
like prohibition, which have driven them to find alternative 


sources of revenue to make up for the allocations they have 
lost because of the railways’ financial failures. It is but 
natural that the uncompromising critics of the ancien regime 
should, when in office themselves, hastily embark on 
measures of economic improvement and social amelioration. 
They have had to impose new taxes in the face of Organised 
opposition, and their interest in the railway contributions, 
which indirectly affects their own finances, must remain 
acute. Even the Central Government itself is feeling the 
pinch and provision has had to be made this year against 
an anticipated decline in income. 

These considerations invest Indian railway finances with a 
special social and political significance. Under the present 
constitutional practice, railway problems must come up for 
discussion not later than next February, when the Railway 
Budget debates take place. But plans for the introduction of 
Federation are still indefinite; and the vastly important rail- 
way problems may be obscured by broader issues. 

June 4th. 


Preparedness and _ Public 
Opinion in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


It is a striking effort that France has made since M. Daladier 
took charge; and the increases in taxes and working hours 
have been well borne. There is no grumbling among the 
people, but there is a wide revulsion from the stupidity of 
the armaments race. 

The alternative to the piling up of arms is negotiation for 
a settlement. There is frequent talk about a conference of 
Powers to revive the collaboration of the States of Europe, 
but French reactions to this proposal are many and varied. 
The Communists call for struggle to the bitter end; and, now 
that the Anglo-French alliance with Moscow is taking shape, 
they are losing their brief enthusiasm for the League of 
Nations. The Socialists are divided. The supporters of M. 
Blum march with the Communists. The followers of M. 
Paul Faure dream of a comprehensive agreement with all 
countries, including the dictatorships; and many Conserva- 
tives think with them. 

But the Paulfaurists and the Conservatives reach the same 
conclusions from different premises. The Paulfaurists have 
reverted to the international pacifism of pre-war Socialists, 
or at least to the collective security idealism of post-war 
optimism: that is why they favour a conference. The Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, have more practical reasons. 
They are alarmed about the likely effects of large-scale and 
continuing armament upon the wealth and social structure of 
France. Since a conference will have to be held sooner or 
later (they say), why not hold it now, before instead of after 
the war? 

In brief, the battle between pro-Munich and anti-Munich 
opinion is still going on. But it is not so bitter and passionate 
as it was last September, because for the moment at least 
there is no call to choose at once between peace and war. It 
is notable, too, that the sense of inferiority that characterised 
the French people has gone. They feel strong and confident. 
But it must be admitted also that the current debate about 
foreign policy is scarcely disinterested; sectional interests and 
electoral calculations are intertwined with consideration for 
the national interest. 


A Conference of the Powers? 


_ Nevertheless, the dilemma is a real one. There is no ques- 
tion about the need to arm; it is the readiness to confer that 
is at issue. It is a matter of conscience; and it is significant 
that, after having extolled the strength of France’s defences, 
M. Daladier—several days before Lord Halifax first ex- 
pounded the peaceful ends and open-minded attitude of 
British diplomacy—spoke of the need to redistribute the 
raw materials. 

Prime Minister’s proposal met with a mixed recep- 
tion. The Communists cried out against the possibility of 
what they called an economic Munich. The Moderates were 
sceptical, recalling the failure of the conferences at Genoa in 
i = London in 1933. 

truth is that the idea of a conference as a 

Press as the burdensome fact of seciimandae iia te dab 

difference, however. Re-armament is a tangible burden, and 

a heavy one, while a conference is no more than an idea, and, 
at such, # can do no one any harm. 

It is interesting to watch the reactions of the main 

Ministers. M. Bonnet is off in pursuit of his dream of a 
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‘conference. M. Reynaud has clearly made ready to take all 
he measures of economic mobilisation that may be needed 
as the tempo of arms output rises, or in emergency. M. 

Daladier, deep-rooted Radical that he is, is watching with 

jealous care over the state of the nation’s defences and the 

morale of the people. 

There are domestic reasons for the Cabinet to take heart. 
Growingly day by day France is harder at work. The franc 
is steady. In four months 15,000 millions of francs have 
come back to France, and the influx has not ended. Tax 
freceipts, too, including the new taxes on salaries and arms 
profits, are now running well above estimate. 

The moment is near when, on top of all these other 
considerations, M. Daladier will have to decide whether to 
hold or postpone the autumn elections. He has to make up 
his mind to retain or terminate the system of government by 
decree. Many argue that, although at the best the regime of 
armed peace seems likely to last for a long time, the emer- 
gency that made government by decree inescapable has 
passed. The country has found its balance again, and the 
‘demand for arms is on the way to solving, for a time at 
least, the problems of industry. 

te nn a ee Some contend that to retain the 

decree procedure indefinitely might do untold harm to 

France’s liberal institutions. Others agree so far, but contend 
that the task now is to reform those institutions so that the 
executive may be given greater power in their normal work- 
ing. After having put France to work, it is necessary to 
refashion France, they say. 

The outcome is M. Daladier’s secret. Is he thinking of 
‘making the fundamental reform of the State the battle of 
his Parliamentary career? No one knows. 


June 28th. 


Increased Confidence in 


Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


WiTH the advent of summer, Canadian business has been 

showing a distinct improvement, and an encouraging 

advance was recorded in May. According to the Bureau of 

Statistics, the index of the physical volume of (base 

1926 = 100) was 122.2 in May, compared with 116.7 in 

—_ and was nearly 10 points above the level recorded in 
y, 1938 
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For the business gains in May, chief credit is being given 
to the tour of Their Majesties through the Dominion. Apart 
from the abnormal spending for which it was responsible and 
the tourist business which is attracted from the United 
States, it created everywhere a spirit of confidence. The Royal 
Tour served to drive disturbing news about the international 
_ Situation off the front pages of newspapers and to create an 
impression, perhaps not justified by the actual facts, that the 
diplomatic outlook had improved. The tour has also had the 
very beneficial effects of damping down sectional differences, 
and Their Majesties departed from Canada with the affec- 
tionate goodwill of all classes of Canadian citizens and the 
knowledge that they had done no small service to the 


Good Wheat Prospects 


Another factor which is cheering the business community 
reports about the prairie 
the Bureau of 


counted good. With the price of wheat guaranteed on the 
basis of 70 cents per bushel (No. 1 Northern), there should 
be a very substantial increase in the purchasing power of 
Western Canada after August, and this ought to invigorate 
business all over Canada. It will certainly help the earnings 
of the railways and elevator companies. Crops in Eastern 
Canada, too, after a late start, are making up for it, and 
are likely to be up to the average. Germany has resumed 
the purchase of large quantities of pulpwood from the mari- 
time provinces, and this business is increasing employment 
in the woods there. 

In the industrial field conditions remain spotty. The con- 
struction of airplanes for the British Government has been 
delayed for some unaccountable reason, but other armament 
orders are keeping many firms busy and helping the heavy 
industries which supply materials. The demand for 
machinery remains good, and the farm implement firms are 
increasing their scale of operations on the strength of the 
good crop prospects. But the flour-milling business is less 
active than it was, as are some of the clothing industries; 
while cotton manufacturers are operating at a lower level of 
activity than a year ago, and they complain bitterly of the 
severe incidence of foreign competition. 

The mining industry is still experiencing profitable 
activity and the following tables show the general advance 
that has been made in Canada’s trade and output: — 


Exports 
May, 1938. April, 1939. May, 1939. 
e+» (cwts.) 590,169 399,044 649,101 
++» (Cwts.) 169,086 187,541 227,643 
.-. (Cwts.) 323,174 247,563 259,724 
.-. (Cwts. 965,925 842,605 1,106,520 
(bushels) 3,370,545 = 13,655,266 
(dollars) 3,713,697 — 8,662,068 


PRODUCTION 
May, 1938. April, 1939. May, 1939. 
«+» (ozs.) 354,965 347,839 407,846 
«+» (ozs.) 585,160 737,686 2,053,912 
+. (tons) 207,768 222,843 250,015 
.. (tons) 114,855 99,752 121,300 


The increase in steel output in May was marked, but 
only 15,706 motor vehicles were produced, compared with 
16,891 in April and 18,115 in May, 1938. 

May also witnessed a very encouraging gain in Canada’s 

Their total value was $94,886,852, compared with 
$72,791,247 in May, 1938. The largest gains were in wheat, 
copper and nickel. For the first five months of 1939 the 
total value of exports has been $372,763,133, as compared 
with $337,371,813 in the first five months of last year. 


June 20th. 


Some Portuguese 
Prospects 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


IN spite of hopes raised by the end of the war in Spain, 
Portugal’s trade during the past two months has been almost 
stagnant. Retailers complain that sales are small and ex- 
porters say that foreign demand for Portuguese produce is 
patchy and exigent. Industrialists, for their part, would like 
to see the purchasing power of the public strengthened; it 
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suits them to forget that this is a peasant population, with 
roughly 60 per cent. of illiterates. But the solid foursquare 
growth of Portuguese wellbeing, from 1926 onwards, is 
directly attributable to the fact that Dr Salazar always bears 
in mind the mental as well as the material bearing of the 
peasantry towards economic legislation. The call to “ sup- 
port home industries” could in certain circumstances be 
perverted into implying the support of home industrialists, 
who are numerically few and harbour a monopolistic 
tendency which has to be watched by legislation. 


Cod and Rosin 


Fishing off the Newfoundland banks is, after the wine- 
carrying trade, the oldest maritime industry of Portugal. 
Before 1930, in spite of this, the bulk of this staple food was 
imported from Scotland and Scandinavia; and made a heavy 
drain on sterling balances. To-day native cod fishers pro- 
vide a full quarter of the nation’s supply, so that imports fell 
from 44,300 tons in 1928 to 35,000 tons in 1937. True, the 
1938 figures show an increased importation of 8,000 tons; 
but this is because of misfortunes to the fleet and poor 
catches combined with improved demand. More ships and 
better gear—three modern vessels were added to the fleet 
which left for the Banks last May—and an increase in hands 
from 1,169 in 1930 to 2,224 in 1938, have been made pos- 
sible by corporative action and long-term financial aid. 
Though it must remain a hard trade, its modern expansion 
in Portugal has been accompanied by more adequate accom- 
modation afloat and compensation for accident or death 
among the seamen. For though almost all the shapely 
schooners now have auxiliary power and even wireless, as 
well as the services of the Government tender “ Gil Eanes,” 
fogs and storms off the Banks still exact their toll in lives 
and gear, and, as with last season, in ships as well. 

For the past five years Portugal’s export of resinous pro- 
ducts has shown steady expansion, but a sharp drop from 
the peak prices obtainable in 1937 has caused much discus- 
sion among producers. The bigger firms wish to limit pro- 
duction in 1939, pointing out that prices in 1938 were 
frankly unsatisfactory; the small men, renting or owning 
pinewoods and producing “ medium pale” rosin by what is 
known as the direct fire process, see no reason to restrict 
tapping and say that such restriction would inevitably mean 
much hardship and unemployment, especially if the yield 
were limited to 50 per cent. of the 1938 figure, which was 
85 million kilos gross. 

Portugal has 1,200,000 hectares of pinewoods compared 
with 800,000 hectares in France and 500,000 hectares in 
Spain. Her woods are for the most part near the coast, and so 
convenient for shipping; but it is urged that by using old- 
fashioned methods she does not make the most of her oppor- 
tunities. Quality, it is said, does not come up to that of the 
United States products, both as regards rosin and turpentine. 
This notwithstanding, her 1938 totals brought in an increase 
of £59,870 for turpentine and £70,890 for rosin, 75 per cent. 
of which went to Germany, which took 17,006,952 kilos of 
rosin and 6,795,369 kilos of turpentine, out of total exports 
of 35,372,375 kilos of rosin and 10,804,145 kilos of 
turpentine. 


June 14th. 


Switzerland’s Foreign 


Trade 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT |] 


Swiss foreign trade returns for the first quarter of the year 
reflected an improved activity in trade and industry, the 
outstanding feature being the rise in exports of about 8 per 
cent. over the corresponding period of 1938. During the 
first three months imports amounted to 398,315,226 francs, 
compared with 399,920,657 francs in 1938. Exports, however, 
amounted to 329,818,392 francs, against 306,259,582 francs 
in the pa year; there = ee important rise in 
exports of textiles, aniline umini chemicals, 

Watchmaking, which had been slack since the beginning 
of the year, was more active in March, when its exports were 
4 million francs higher than in February, but the total of 
the quarter was, all the same, about 13 millions lower than for 
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the same quarter of last year. Figures are as follows (in 
millions of francs) :— s 

1938 1939 
Watchmaking ..........::seeseeeceeeeeeeersees 53-8 39-9 
Silk QOOdS ......cccsseseceeseereeeneeersenenes 21-7 24:2 
Cotton ZOOS ....0+.scecereceeeeeeeceseseeens 28-6 32-6 
Dhachimes —...ccccccvcrccccccsccescccescoccsees 46-0 60-0 


150°1 156-7 


Trade with Great Britain showed an active balance. British 
imports to Switzerland reached 25,051,020 francs, compared 
with 22,518,315 francs in 1938, and Swiss exports to Britain 
were as high as 43,950,815 francs, as against 34,214,101 
francs for last year. Negotiations for a new trade agreement 
were recently resumed in London, and it is hoped that with 
their conclusion the trade balance between the two countries 
will improve. The policy of Switzerland is to develop her 
commercial exchanges with those countries whose currency 
is not undervalued and can be freely exported, instead of 
trading with countries with which it is necessary to conclude 
clearing arrangements which, in the long run, do not seem 
profitable. 

Trade with the five principal countries was as follows (in 
millions of francs): — 


Imports from :— 1938 1939 
oman (Old Reich)  ......ccccseeeeeeees . 87-8 91-1 
NII, ncsnctsinibvegnenshoeprennpeieeeniliie - 50-3 64-5 
SET sb nasisthitiinmtncieepnntotsnbuleudnadndeitin - 25 28:5 
I isinienitneuinaiteraenmmeesspatniimiiiaita - 36:3 26:1 
IITUIEIIIIN  cccnceseconsneasnsenssusenneoinnt . as 24:9 

Exports to :— 

Germany (Old Reich)  ........sceseseseees . 47:8 53-2 
GEE TRIN be cnccccvccescccssececcscncceces - 341 43-8 
IIIT sdiinnanenbeientiedmabebianebinammedueneet - Sil 34-5 
SIRS pesicniigniiacstibipnatsineniaaiite seindiioheeinebnaanen 20-6 23-8 
SEE Ab banedivaibinieeicinnh entiintunaasbeeveneebh 22-1 20-6 


It is not yet possible to say what influence the Nazi control 
of Czecho-Slovakia will have on the Swiss economy, but it 


is expected that our exports to that country will be much 
reduced. 


June 5th. 


German Annexations and 


Reich Trade 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Since March, 1938, the series of annexations—Austria, 
Sudetenland, Bohemia and Moravia, and Memel—has played 
havoc with the statistics of Germany’s foreign trade. Before 
any attempt is made to interpret the most recent German 
trade figures it is desirable to explain the effect of these 
changes. In April, 1938, after the annexation of Austria, the 
returns showed separately both the total trade of the new 
Reich, including Austria, and that of the old Reich without 
Austria. Thus comparison with the statistics for earlier 
periods was partially preserved—only partially because trade 
between Austria and the old Reich, being no longer foreign, 
went unrecorded. 

This method of presentation was continued in October, 
1938, after the annexation of the Sudetenland, except that 
part of the foreign trade of the Sudetenland was included 
with that of the old Reich and part with that of Austria, and 
trade between the Sudetenland and the rest of Germany went 
unrecorded. Thus the balance of trade for the “old Reich 
only” shown by the continuous line in the chart below, 
takes account of part of the foreign trade of the Sudeten- 
land from October, 1938, to March, 1939; while the balance 
for the new Reich represented by the dotted line is that of 
the total Reich area, as it was successively increased by the 
annexations of Austria and the Sudetenland. 

After March this year a further change occurs: the trade 
of the “old Reich” is no longer published separately; and 
the returns now show the foreign trade of the whole of 
Greater Germany—except the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia—that is, the aggregate foreign trade of the old 
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hand, is treated as a foreign country in precisely the same 
way as Great Britain or France. 


Note.—In the inset diagram the Austrian trade deficit with 
foreign countries from April, 1938 (plus that of part of the 
Sudetenland from October), is shown by a special shading. 


The chart shows quite clearly the acuteness of Germany’s 


| shortage of foreign exchange last year, even when Austria’s 


import surplus is left out of account. 


Improved Balance of Trade 


In April this year an appreciable improvement was re- 
corded. The question arises: is this merely the result of 


' statistical juggling? The answer is: No. The export surplus 


for April, the last point but one on the dotted line, was 
Rm. 35 millions, while in March there was a deficit of 
Rm. 234 millions, or, excluding trade with Czecho-Slovakia, 
Rm. 154 millions. Thus between March and April there 
was a substantial improvement of Rm. 45 _ millions. 
This improvement was reached by a decline in imports 
greater than the decline in exports. Even imports of raw 


| materials were down in April compared with March; imports 


declined mainly from Europe, while exports declined mainly 
to Asia and Africa. Taken in general, the improvement was 
the result of the balancing of a smaller trade with individual 
countries. Provisional figures for May show increases in both 
imports and exports compared with April and a further 
improvement in the favourable balance of trade to Rm. 47 
millions, as shown in the chart. ; ; 

Moreover, the surplus of Rm. 82 millions obtained in April 
and May is not the only egg in the German nest. There is 
another in Czecho-Slovakia, for the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia (not included in the returns) has a considerable 
export surplus in trade with foreign countries. 


June 28th. 


Japan’s Changing 
Economy 


[FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT] 


PROMINENCE is being given to the plan of price control 
drawn up by the newly reorganised Price Committee. The 
chief points of the plan are the fixing of fair prices; the 
limiting of control to the three categories of munitions 
materials, raw materials for export industries, and necessaries 
of life; and the fixing of wages and cost of services. In order 
to secure an effective administration, control will be concen- 
trated in the hands of a Price Board under the presidency of 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry, and this Board will 
be given wide powers by the National Mobilisation Act. 

The new plan has been conceived as a comprehensive 
whole, and will consolidate all partial measures which are to 
be taken in various sectors of activity. The forces which 
would otherwise work against the artificial control of prices 
will be reduced to a minimum; and the report of the Price 
Committee suggests the extension of control, for instance, to 
Profit inflation and income inflation, the principal factors 
contributing to a rise in prices. 
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So far, so good, but the Committee has apparently been 
disinclined to recommend internal regimentation in its fullest 
form. It has copied rather freely the German methods of 
economic control, but without adopting the Nazis’ weapon 
of compulsion. Price regulations have so far proved a suc- 
cess, although we are told much that they have been circum- 
vented through illicit trafficking at higher prices. But it will 
become increasingly difficult to administer them without a 
— industrial conscription after the manner of the 

azis. 

The upward trend in commodity prices continues, if at a 
slower pace. The Bank of Japan’s index of wholesale prices 
for April registered a rise of 0.5 per cent. during the month, 
a number of uncontrolled articles contributing to this ad- 
vance. The cost of living is rising with undiminished severity. 
The Bank’s index of retail prices for the middle of April 
advanced by 1.9 per cent. on that of a month ago. 


In Finance and Commerce 


On the financial side expenditure continues to rise. In the 
Budget estimates for 1939-40, approved by the Diet, esti- 
mated expenditure totals 4,804.5 million yen, including sup- 
plementary defence and civil estimates of 1,109.8 million yen. 
Besides these ordinary estimates, war expenditure of 4,605 
million yen was also voted. The total national expenditure 
for the fiscal year 1939-40 (excluding the overlapping items 
between the ordinary and war Budgets) amounts to no less 
than 8,870 million yen, of which 5,650 million yen is to be 
borrowed. This net total is over 1,000 million yen higher 
than the comparable figure for the fiscal year just closed. 

Included in Bills passed by the Diet is the Bank Notes 
Act, authorising an increase in the fiduciary issue from 1,700 
million yen to 2,200 million yen; the Capital Employment 
(Amendment) Act, which entails absolute control over the 
creation of any new enterprise by individuals and non-indus- 
trial corporations, even with their own funds; and the Rice 
Dealings (Control) Act, which aims at the suppression of 
speculative dealings in this staple foodstuff and the stabilisa- 
tion of its price. A fourth Bill which has gone through the 
Diet is the Japan Airways Company Act, providing for com- 
pulsory merger of the air lines in the State-aided enterprise 
known as Japan Airways, Limited, a hundred million yen 
company with Government representation on the board. As 
with price control, each of these measures means a step 
further in State regimentation, now at an advanced and 
elaborate stage. 

According to Mitsui Gomei Kaisha’s half-yearly analysis 
of the profit and loss accounts of Japanese joint-stock indus- 
trial undertakings, the aggregate net earnings of 1,000 com- 
panies for the six months ended December last amounted to 
657 million yen, an increase of 43.3 million yen on those 
earned by the same concerns in the preceding half-year. 

Imports in March, valued at 281.9 million yen, increased 
by 21 million yen, or 8 per cent., compared with March, 
1938; while exports, valued at 283.3 million yen, rose by 
42.7 million yen, or 17.8 per cent. In the first three months 
of this year imports show an increase of 86.4 million yen, or 
13 per cent., to 757.4 million yen, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and exports an expansion of 
84.7 million yen, or 14 per cent., to 689.7 million yen. 

A Japanese saying has it that there can never be bumper 
crops for three consecutive years, and this year may be a 
bad one for agrarian Japan. Apart from the vagaries of 
nature, a shortage of labour and fertilisers is being more 
acutely felt by the farming community, and the year’s out- 
look is, in any case, not so promising. Here again the Govern- 
ment has intervened, this time by framing a scheme to 
encourage increased production of rice and other farm pro- 
ducts by way of subsidy and other devices. The Government 
has also been forced to reverse its policy of the curtailment 
of cocoon output, for a rapid increase in demand for silk has 
far outstripped the supply of cocoon. 


June 7th. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Anglo-American Barter Proposals 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—There are probably few people who do not give 
general welcome to the accumulation of war stocks of rubber 
and cotton in the United States and this country, as this 
scheme should give some measure of extra protection against 
unpleasant eventualities. Such criticism of the rubber part 
of the scheme as has emerged is due to the fact that world 
stocks are apparently adequate to prevent a runaway price, 
and that an increase in such stocks may easily hold the price 
of the commodity down. Hence rubber producers will be 
facing some burden while the advantages of the scheme 
redound to the whole community. 

There are certain things which do not seem to me to be 
open to dispute. First, the rubber-producing industry can 
obtain all the rubber that could possibly be required from 
its plantations in case of emergency. What is uncertain is 
whether the shipping facilities to move this rubber from the 
East would be available. 

Second, stocks inside the regulated areas, i.e. in the East, 
are about 50,000 tons above normal at their current level of 
120,000 tons, while stocks outside the regulated areas are 
small at 400,000 tons. The most important thing to consider, 
in my opinion, is the location of such stocks as do exist, and 
I feel that, in the first instance at least, the major part of the 
80,000 tons which is to go to America should be drawn from 
stocks in the East. This rubber could be shipped now with 
ease, cheapness and speed. We all know that international 
events can move extremely rapidly, and speed may possibly 
be the essence of the problem. By shipping stocks in the first 
instance we should be assured of a more speedy return to 
satisfactory conditions for rubber producers; and we should 
be assured that the utility of the commodity would be greatly 
increased by virtue of its better location in the event of 
hostilities. 

_ Ido not think that there is a very strong case for increas- 
ing stocks in America by an increase in the production quota 
while we leave a heavy stock in the Far East which might 
be of relatively small value in the event of hostilities—except 
to the eastern end of the “ Triangle.” 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
HiGH WICK. 


Bulgarian Claims for Frontier 
Revision 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your issue of May 6th you publish an article by 
a Correspondent in Sofia dealing with the position and terri- 
torial claims of Bulgaria. Your Correspondent states that 
Bulgarian claims on Jugoslav Macedonia are no longer con- 
sidered “actual,” and that Bulgaria claims at present only 
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Southern Dobrudja and a corridor to the Aegean through 
Western Thrace, pleading economic necessity for both 
claims. As regards particularly the Thracian corridor, the 
plea is that “under the existing dispensation, Bulgarian 
seaborne trade can reach the Mediterranean only with 
Turkey’s tacit consent.” 

Concerning the claim for a corridor through Thrace to 
the Aegean Sea, it should be stated forthwith that the argu- 
ment of economic necessity is—like so many similar argu- 
ments put forward in recent years—a mere disguise for an 
unjustified desire for territorial expansion at the expense of 
another country—Greece, in this case. Historic and actual 
data prove beyond any doubt the Greek character of Thrace, 
The Greek character of Thrace was fully recognised at the 
Peace Conference, and has never been questioned since, even 
by Bulgaria herself. The demand for a Thracian corridor 
is based on economic grounds. 

But is the economic plea itself really tenable? It should be 
recalled that countries like Austria,Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary 
and Switzerland, with a greater economic activity than wul- 
garia and without any direct outlet to the sea, have never 
claimed a corridor through foreign territory; they have been 
contented to carry on their trade through the normal facili- 
ties accorded to them by their neighbours. Bulgaria is actu- 
ally much more favoured by nature than any of these 
States; she possesses two magnificent ports on the Black 
Sea, whereas Roumania, with a much larger trade, has only 
one port. Yet Roumania does not seem to suffer from the 
lack of a corridor to the Aegean. Bulgaria’s seaborne trade 
“can reach the Mediterranean only with Turkey's tacit 
consent.” But the same is true of Roumania and Russia, and 
yet these two countries do not seem to be anxious for free 
access for their trade to the Mediterranean through Turkish 
waters. 

The Allied and Associated Powers after the War, with the 
prompt agreement of the Greek Government, wished to 
assure to Bulgaria an economic outlet to the Aegean. It was 
stipulated in the treaties of Neuilly and Sévres that such an 
outlet should be given. If this provision has not yet been 
put into force, it is through no fault of Greece. Each suc- 
cessive Greek Government since the War has approached 
the Bulgarian Government of the time with proposals for 
putting into effect the Treaty provisions. The Government 
of the late M. Venizelos went even further. Realising that 
the construction by Bulgaria of a new port in Thrace, in 


‘accordance with the provisions of the Treaties, on a territory 


to be leased in perpetuity by Greece, would be a costly 
Proposition, and of small, if any, help to Bulgarian trade, 
whose natural outlets, as regards Central and Eastern Bul- 
garia were the Bulgarian ports of Varna and Bourgas, and 
as regards Western Bulgaria was Salonica, he offered to the 
Bulgarian Government a free zone in Salonica (which pos- 
sesses a large port, well equipped, and has important rail- 
way connections) on the same conditions as the Jugoslavian 
free zone in the same port. Unfortunately, the Bulgarians 
have each time eluded, by one pretext or the other, the 
generous terms and sincere offers of Greece. It was not an 
economic access to the Aegean Sea that they wanted, but 
territorial aggrandisement.—Yours faithfully, 


Athens. D. E. PROTECDICOS. 


[We would point out that our correspondent in Sofia was 
merely reporting the view of the Bulgarian Government, with 
which we do not necessarily concur.—Ep1Tor. 1 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Trading Accounts and Balance Sheets, 1937. 2s. net. 
“7 of ag nate Nipnccland Royal Commission. Cmd. 5949. 
s. net. 


Report of Committee set up to Consider Certain Correspondence 
between Sir H McMahon and The Sharif of Mecca 
in 1915 and 1916. Cmd. 5974. 9d. net. 

en Report of the Development Commissioners, being 
for the year ended the 31st March, 1938. 38. net. 

Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies he year 
1937. Part 2. Friendly — O. net. ee 

Navy Appropriation Account, 1937. 2s. net. 
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Books and Publications 


Shorter Notices 


‘ International Economics.” By R. F. Harrod. Cambridge 
Economic Handbooks : Nisbet and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 5s. xii+208 pages. 


This is a completely revised edition of a book which first 


appeared in 1933. The early part, dealing with the direction 
land scope of international trade, follows the same classical 


ines as in the first edition, and the only important revision 
deals with the change in the relative prices of the various fac- 
tors of production when international trade takes place. The 
— alterations are in the chapter on “ The Balance of 
rade,” which has been wholly rewritten, and in two new 
chapters on “ The Trade Cycle” and “ A Reformed World,” 
where the Keynesian theory of employment is introduced 
into international trade problems for the first time. Using the 
“ multiplier” argument, Mr Harrod considers in turn (a) 
the current exchange of goods and services, (6) other current 
items such as interest and debt payments, and (c) the 
accumulation and movement of capital. Coming to the trade 
cycle, Mr Harrod argues that the volume of a country’s 
exports is much more important in its effects on activity than 
its trade balance, and that efforts must be made to reduce 
fluctuations in capital outlay if the cyclical movement is to be 
combated. He concludes that “ both employment and an even 
balance can only be seconded if the authorities (a) have 
freedom to allow the exchanges to move and (b) are pre- 
pared to regulate the volume of capital outlay by artificial 
means.” A section on exchange equalisation funds has been 
added to the chapter on “ Foreign Exchange” and the 
argument regarding “ Tariffs” has been restated in terms of 
the newer theory. 
“We Saw it Happen.” By Thirteen Correspondents of 
the ‘‘ New York Times.’’ Harrap. 372 pages. 8s. 6d. 
This book, whose topical and international flavour is 
apparent in its title, covers subjects ranging from the social 
life of Hollywood to polar exploration. Most illuminating of 
all is Mr Ferdinand Kuhn’s “The British Way,” which 
gives an American view of the British people preserving its 
complacency on the brink of economic collapse and inter- 
national disaster. 
**Broomhall’s Corn Trade Year Book, 1939.” By G. P. 
Broomhall. (London) ‘Corn Trade News,” St. Mary’s 
Chambers, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 164 pages. 10s. 6d. 


The usual summaries of the statistics of output, shipments, 


stocks and prices of the important cereal crops have been 


brought up to date in this new issue of the valuable Corn 
Trade Year Book, which contains a chronology of the main 


' events in the cereal year from April, 1938, to March, 1939. 


Books Received 


A History of Bolshevism. By A. Rosenberg. (London) H. Mil- 


ford. 250 pages. 5s. net. 
The Directory of ne Brokers and Claims Assessors, 1939. 
(London) A. P. Cawley & Co. 140 pages. 4s. net. 


Agrarian China. Seleceed Source Materials from Chinese 
Authors. (London) Allen & Unwin. 258 pages. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


| Labour in the West Indies. By W. A. Lewis. (London) Fabian 


Society. 44 pages. 1s. net. 

Principles of the Mathematical Theory of Correlation. By A. A. 
Tschuprow. (Edinburgh) William Hodge & Co. 194 pages. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of English Work and Trade. By R. Cruise. 
(London) University Tutorial Press. 276 pages. 2s. 9d. net. 
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The Gold Reserve 


HE latest semi-annual statement on the position of the 

Exchange Equalisation Account, showing that position 
with the usual three months’ time lag, has just appeared. 
It reveals that at the end of last March the Exchange 
Account held gold to the amount of 49,490,000 ounces, 
or, taking the gold for the sake of convenience at the con- 
servative valuation of £7 an ounce, to the value of 
£366.2 millions. A direct comparison of the latest figure 
with that shown in the previous statement would lead to 
the most erroneous conclusions, since in the interval the 
gold holding of the Account has been fortified by the 
transfer last January of 46 million ounces of gold from the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England. The effect of 
this transfer will, however, disappear if we base our com- 
parison, not on the figures of the Exchange Account’s hold- 
ings, but on those of the aggregate reserve of the Account 
and the Issue Department together. The full comparison 
of the statements so far published is given below : — 


(in million ounces or £ millions) 


March Sept. March Sept. March 
1937 1937 1938 1938 1939 
Gold in Exchange 





Account nia 26:67 39°85 42-54 21:68 49-49 
Issue Department 73°84 76°84 76°84 76-84 30-46 
Total ... 100-51 116-69 119-38 98-52 79-95 


At £7 an ounce £703-57 £816-83 £835-66 £689-64 {559-65 


Allowing for the transfer of gold from the Bank to the 
Account early this year, it will be seen that the drain of 
gold from this country, apparent in these figures since 
March, 1938, continued—but at a much slower tempo— 
during the six months to March 30th last. The extent of 
the exodus during this period amounted to 18,570,000 
ounces. Taking an average price of gold over this period of 
148s. 6d. an ounce, this represents a net adverse balance 
on our total international payments account—whether on 
current trade or capital account—of about £138 millions. 
This figure, though rather larger than had been generally 
estimated, cannot be deemed surprising if we bear in mind 
the extent of the exodus of foreign short-term funds from 
London which occurred at the time of the Munich crisis 
and which reached its climax after the Munich agreement, 
i.e. in the early days of October. The previous half-yearly 
statement of the E.E.A. had provided ample demonstra- 
tion of the effect on our gold reserves of the flight of hot 
money. That factor was to remain the dominant influence 
in the foreign exchange market for several weeks after the 
September storm had blown over, and was again to re- 
assert its dominance in the latter part of March with the 
sudden development of the Albanian crisis. The losses of 
gold suffered by the E.E.A. at the beginning and end of 
the half-yearly period covered by the latest statement 
probably account for the bulk of the £138 millions in 
question. Nor can there be much doubt that it was the 
movement of capital which took the paramount responsi- 
bility for this loss. One imperfect and far from complete 
measure of this capital factor is provided by the movements 
of clearing bank deposits over the period in question. 
There continued their decline in the closing months of 
1938, falling from £2,268.8 millions in September to 
£2,248.6 millions in November. Again, the declining 
tendency made itself felt in the first quarter of this year— 
though in this instance the movement is partly explainable 
in terms of the usual encroachment on banking deposits 
caused by the seasonal surplus of Government income over 
expenditure and the corresponding fall in the floating debt. 

Since the end of March the net changes in the gold 
holding of the E.E.A. cannot have been appreciable. At no 








time during the past three months has the pressure on 
sterling been severe, and there have been weeks when the 
Account must have been a persistent though moderate 
buyer of gold on balance, its sales in the open market 
being smaller than its automatic purchases of newly mined 
metal. One may, therefore, take the latest figures of gold in 
the Account as an approximation of the position to-day. 

It is interesting to view the reduction in the gold hold- 
ing shown by the latest half-yearly statement in the light 
of two sets of criteria by which current changes in the gold 
position of the E.E.A. are often estimated, namely, the 
size of the tap issue of Treasury bills and the net inflow 
or outflow of gold revealed by the customs returns over the 
period in question. The application of the tap bill com- 
parison is simplified in this instance by the fact that over 
the six months in question, i.e. from September 30th to 
March 30th last, the total of Treasury bills outstanding 
hardly changed on balance. At the beginning of this period 
it stood at {871.5 millions, and at the end at {868.2 
millions. Within this stability, however, there was a con- 
siderable variation in the distribution of the bills as between 
the tap and the tender issues. The bills issued through the 
weekly tender fell over this period by £160 millions, 
namely, from £526 millions to £366 millions, while the 
tap issue rose by £156.7 millions, from £345.5 millions to 
£502.2 millions. This changed distribution accords, though 
it does not exactly tally, with the changes in the gold 
holding of the E.E.A. As gold was sold and sterling pur- 
chased by the Account to the amount of about {138 
millions during this period (ignoring, of course, the Bank 
of England transfer) an equivalent amount of bills pre- 
viously issued to the market was withdrawn and replaced 
by tap bills lying dormant in the E.E.A. 

The fact that there is no exact correspondence between 
the two phenomena is explained by the intrusion of another 
and quite independent determinant of the variations in tap 
bills, namely, the operations of Government departments 
in the gilt-edged market. These were probably small during 
the six months in question. There is, however, a more 
important complication for which allowance must be made 
in the operations effected in the open discount market 
on behalf of the E.E.A. During recent months it has be- 
come increasingly apparent that the sterling resources 
gained by the E.E.A. as gold was being lost were not 
utilised to take up tap bills and thus reduce the weekly 
offerings of bills, but were immediately put into general 
credit, circulation by open-market purchases of Treasury 
bills. This was done in order to circumvent the immobili- 
sation of credit in public deposits at the Bank of England 
which would otherwise tend to occur when pressure on 
sterling was being offset by Exchange Account operations. 
The result was that, for a time at least, part of the bills 
held by the E.E.A. were bills which had been issued 
through the weekly tender and ranked as such. After a 
three months’ lag at the most this discrepancy should be 
corrected. But within that period, and given the persis- 
tence with which the new technique is being utilised, it is 
quite possible for substantial discrepancies to occur 
between movements in the gold holding of the E.E.A. and 
the appropriate adjustments in the tap Treasury bill issue. 

Even bigger discrepancies are found when comparing 
the changes in the E.E.A. gold holding in the six months 
to March 30th last and the net outflow of gold from this 
country in that period. During these six months we im- 
ported £61,898,000 and exported £235,655,000 of gold, 
leaving a net export surplus of £173,757,000. Of the total 
exports, as much as {218,476,000 went to the United 
States. The explanation of the discrepancy is readily found 





in the departure from London of considerable amounts 
of gold previously held here on foreign account. Both in 
the September crisis and again last March the threat of 
war caused appreciable dishoarding of gold, the proceeds 
of such sales being for the most part transferred into 
dollars. The gold thus sold provided for long periods the 
bulk of the offerings in the open market and fed the arbi- 
trage traffic with New York, which is reflected in the 
enormous exports to the United States during this period. 
The ban on forward gold dealings had the same effect, 
since between the beginning of this year and the end of 
March it led to a steady liquidation of the stock of gold 
held against forward sales—probably amounting to over 
£50 millions. Moreover, the transfer to New York of 
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Central Bank gold previously held in London, but sent 
across the Atlantic for greater security, also helped further 
to swell the gold export figures. Those losses during the 
half year to March 30th are, therefore, far smaller than 
the evidence of tap bills and of net gold exports might 
superficially suggest. When due allowance is made for the 
capital nature of the counterpart of this gold efflux, it will 
readily be admitted that the loss gives no ground for alarm 
or apprehension. At the end of March the gold remaining 
in the E.E.A. and the Bank of England was worth 
£594 millions at the current market price. Given the depar- 
ture from London of the bulk of the “ hot money” held 
here on foreign account, the present gold holding provides 
a most reassuring backing for the currency. 


Building Society Finance 


HE survey of the building society movement, which 

is published with this issue of The Economist, has 
coincided with the closing Committee stages of the Build- 
ing Societies (No. 2) Bill. New legislation for building 
societies is not so frequent that it should go unregarded by 
those who employ the societies as a repository for their 
savings or those many thousands who are now in the pro- 
cess of repaying advances made by the societies for the 
purchase of houses. Indeed, it is 65 years since any sub- 
stantial legislation affecting building societies was passed. 
And Mr Justice Bennett’s decision in the case of Bradford 
Third Equitable Benefit Building Society versus Borders 
(which was discussed in The Economist of February 18th) 
virtually declared that the most recent development of 
building society practice—the taking of collateral security 
in the form of the builders’ pool—could be brought within 
the four corners of the Victorian statute. Friendly society 
leaders and the paternal liberalism of Parliament in the 
’seventies laid sure foundations for the movement’s enor- 
mous expansion more than fifty years later. 

Yet the time had clearly come for a review of building 
society legislation in the light of modern conditions. For 
one thing, the law regarding collateral security, despite 
Mr Justice Bennett’s obiter dictum, clearly needed io be 
stated. Other consequences of the Borders case—and 
indeed of building society development over the past 
decade—were due for revision. Perhaps if the movement 
itself had been able to conduct its affairs with the same 
degree of mutually-shared responsibility as, say, the joint- 
stock banks, some of these factors might not have arisen. 
But an important section of the movement found itself 
unable to accept self-imposed limitations designed to pre- 
vent reasonable competition from developing into an 
unbridled drive to obtain business. Large-scale estate 
development provided opportunities for a type of “ tied- 
house” mortgage finance in which only one society might 
be interested. Estates came to be regarded as the prime 
responsibility of the particular building society concerned; 
the builder, with whom the society’s relations under the 
collateral scheme had inevitably to be close, became a 
subsidiary quantity in the mortgagor’s mind; and in some 
cases the limits of prudent lending practice were strained 
to the utmost. 

Such disadvantages are the price of progress in an 
imperfect world, and it would be a bold man who would 
argue that the price was excessive. The great majority of 
mortgagors are satisfied with their property. Despite much 
justifiable criticism of building standards, the speculative 
builder has provided the benefits of light, air and modern 
— at a price within the range of artisan incomes. 

results are plain enough from the figures given in the 
survey. Within a decade the societies’ assets and their 
joint liability to shareholders and depositors have each in- 
creased nearly two and a half times; their mortgage 
rag nn last year were little short of double those recorded 
in 1929. 

In short, the ibilities of the movement had 
become so great that no doubt could be permitted regard- 


ing their legal power to use the device of collateral security 
in their advance business. At the same time, what the 
societies were unable to achieve through common agree- 
ment has been written into the Bill with legal force. 
Restrictions will be enforced on the conduct of business 
which is backed by the acceptance of collateral security— 
business which the legal draftsmen have preferred to 
describe as a “continuing arrangement” in the Bill. The 
question of agency and the payment of commissions is to 
be more strictly defined; the responsibilities of building 
society directors regarding the valuation of properties 
offered as security for mortgage advances are re-stated 
with emphasis; and in future every mortgagor will know 
if additional security is being taken by the society making 
the advance. 

On such points few would disagree. But the progress of 
the Bill through Committee (which is reviewed in some 
detail in an important article in the survey) has revealed 
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the conviction that something further should be done to 
protect the mortgagor against misconcepuon regarding the 
value of his house, and against the risk of bad building. 
One amendment, carried against the Government’s advice, 
which now stands part of the Bill, would require building 
societies to disclose, at least three days before a mortgage 
deed was signed, particulars regarding the society’s valua- 
tion of a property, the purchase of which was contem- 
plated by an intending borrower. A later Government 
amendment, evidently intended to replace the first, pro- 
vides for the disclosure of similar information after the 
loan has been transacted. The societies have rebutted the 
suggestion that they should be made responsible for defects 
in housing construction, on the logical principle that a 
lender cannot be made responsible for the quality of the 
assets which the borrower offers to him as security. And 
this week, at a late stage of the Committee proceedings, 
the Minister of Health has introduced his proposals for 
certification of houses, with the object of improving build- 
ing standards and of protecting house purchasers against 
loss caused by any defection from these standards. 
Whether these proposals will assist the house purchaser 
depends on a number of considerations, involving prob- 
lems of building costs, and the willingness of builders to 
encourage the scheme. But the position of building socie- 
ties in relation to building standards does not really 
begin and end at the question of warranty, and in opposing 
any suggestion that they should be made responsibie for 
building standards, the movement has run some risk of 
pursuing a negative attitude. Doubtless, this impression 
is wrong, for the societies could not really afford to stand 
aloof from the interests of those who borrow from 
them. Borrowers are usually members, and the roots of 
the movement are buried deep in the principles of 
mutuality. Although the house purchaser must take ultimate 
responsibility for his purchase, it would be idle to pre- 
tend that he is closely informed, as a principal, of the 
details of his transaction. Full property surveys would 
add considerably to the cost of acquiring his house, and 
the society’s information can hardly be made available 
to each and every intending borrower. But is there no 
via media, by which the advisory services of the movement 
might be extended further in a genuine attempt to assist 
the borrowing members of a mutual society? The new 
scheme of certification may be a step in this direction. 
Most of the emphasis during the past year has been on 
the problems of building societies and their borrowers. 
But political crisis has also affected the societies’ creditors 
and shareholders. To-day, the societies are again invit- 
ing the subscription of new shares on a liberal scale; the 
restrictions of recent years are being removed fairly ex- 
tensively. The movement once again has been reminded 
of the necessity for liquidity, for although building 
society investors are not easily frightened out of their 
shares and deposits, some increased volume of withdrawal 
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has been disclosed during recent months. Despite the in- 
creasing part which repayment of past mortgages now 
plays in building society finance, the movement must 
still increase its share and deposit capital in order to 
maintain its financial equilibrium. Yet, while an indivi- 
dual mortgage may be contracted for as long as twenty 
years, both classes of capital are subject to withdrawal at 
quite short notice. And while the societies have been en- 
gaged in rapidly expanding their mortgage commitments, 
some, at least, have not taken sufficient care to ensure that 
their margin of liquid assets was proportionately main- 
tained. Although the absolute total of assets has grown from 
£412.6 millions to £657.9 millions, between 1932 and 1938 
for the 108 societies included in our survey, their cash 
holdings have actually diminished from £16.8 millions, 
to {12.4 millions, or from 4.1 per cent. to 1.9 per cent. of 
the total. Including investments, liquid assets represent 
9.5 per cent. of total assets for the leading societies. 
These figures make no allowance for bank overdrafts, 
which can surely be regarded as the worst type of regular 
building society finance. For the societies included in 
our survey, the total of bank loans increased last year from 


£2,576,800 to £3,314,400. In fact, the time is overdue 


for fuller consideration of the societies’ basic problem— 
which is to develop a new source of semi-permanent 
finance, and at the same time to improve average liquidity. 
Mr Walter Harvey, in his recent speech as chairman at 
the Building Societies Association conference has sug- 
gested that a society’s mortgages are the correct counter- 
part of its sharés—the equity security, in short—while 
investments and cash should be related directly to deposits 
for their special security. Granted this separation, Mr 
Harvey suggests that quickly realisable securities and cash 
commen 25 per cent. of the deposit liability would be 
ample. 

Doubtless, this suggestion, if implemented, would in- 
crease the attractiveness of deposits as a form of prior 
security. But already deposits are favoured by oppor- 
tunities for prior withdrawal, which acts as a counterpart 
to their lower interest, and a minimum ratio of liquid 
securities to deposit liabilities, though it would be advan- 
tageous, might not be sufficient in itself to encourage the 
provision of finance on longer term. The precise form 
of semi-permanent capital for the movement—whether 
in time deposits or non-withdrawable shares—must be 
left for expert consideration. Thus, there will remain 
problems in plenty even when the Bill has passed all its 
stages. The long-term problems of housing demand, in- 
terest rates, the trend of population, and broad questions 
of monetary policy—all these have an intimate bearing 
upon present decisions affecting building society finance. 
The leaders of the movement are thus with great 
responsibilities. The present Bill, coupled with the critical, 
but not unfriendly, attention of the general public towards 
building society affairs may encourage them in their task. 


Finance and Banking 


US. Senate and the Monetary Bill.—The bill for 
extending the monetary powers vested in the President of 
the United States—powers which lapse on Friday of this 
week—has received severe manhandling by the Senate. The 
power to devalue the dollar, which by the proposed legisla- 
tion was to be extended until 1941, has been repealed. In 
addition, the Monetary Bill during its ge through 
the Senate acquired two amendments relating to silver, one 
raising the price paid by the U.S. Treasury for domestic 
———=————————— 
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metal from 64.64 cents per ounce to 70} cents and the 
other forbidding the Treasury to make further purchases of 
foreign silver after July 1st. These adverse votes were the 
result of a “deal.” The Senators representing the silver 
States gave their support to the Republicans bent on curb- 
ing the special monetary powers of the President as the 
price for getting their own amendment increasing the 
official price paid for domestic metal. The Administration 
has of course refused to accept these amendments and the 
Monetary Bill as amended by the Senate has now gone back 
to a joint committee of the House and the Senate. It will 
require immense energy and hustle if some reasonable com- 
promise is to be hammered out in time to be dovetailed into 
the special powers which are lapsing at this very moment. 
The refusal of the Senate to extend for another two years 
the powers of the President to change the gold parity of the 
dollar must obviously be interpreted in terms of political 
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prejudice and not of constructive monetary policy. If the 
Senators had their way it must be assumed that the dollar 
would once again be tied to a rigidly fixed gold parity. 
The reaction of operators in the foreign exchange markets 
to this particular vote was to sell dollars and buy gold on 
the theory that if he was going to be deprived of his de- 
valuation powers President Roosevelt might exercise them 
while they were still his. The President has already set 
these fears at rest and the flurry in dollars—which was 
very well handled by the Exchange Equalisation Account 
—rapidly subsided. 


* * * 


The Break in Silver.—Of far greater immediate 
practical importance was the amendment decreeing the 
end of purchases of foreign silver as from July 1. The 
fear of such a development had been entertained by the 
silver market for some weeks past and was reflected in 
the discount on the American shipping parity at which 
silver has been quoted in London. That discount widened 
appreciably after the news of the amendment reached 
London. To add to the uncertainty and confusion of the 
market the U.S. Treasury then took it upon itself to decree 
three successive reductions in the price paid for imported 
silver from 43 to 38 cents. These reductions are perhaps 
an attempt on the part of the United States Administra- 
tion to strengthen their case for continued purchases of 
imported silver, the arguments in favour presumably 
strengthening as the ptice paid for the silver falls. Or they 
may be the signal for a definite retreat from the Silver 
' Purchase Act. That amazing piece of legislation was 
launched on the wave of reflationary fervour which swept 
the Administration after the devaluation of the dollar. The 
case for it has disappeared now that the U.S. banking 
system is glutted with excess reserves. If the policy em- 
bodied in the legislation has lasted as long as it has, it 
is due wholly to the terrifying vested interest in silver 
created by the absorption of the metal since the Act came 
into force. If the signal for the retreat has sounded, the 
silver market is plunging into a chaotic period of transi- 
tion that will last until a price level has been found at 
which the demand in a free market will absorb all the 
silver on offer. 


* * * 


External Reactions.—The London silver market has 
reacted to these successive cuts in the U.S. import price 
by adjusting its quotation to a level at or below the 
shipping parity indicated by the lower dollar price. Despite 
the size of the fluctuations thus produced, there has been 
surprisingly little business. The slump has caused no 
appreciable concern or difficulty as operators have for 
some time past kept on the bear tack, given the prevailing 
and well-advertised uncertainties on the future of 
American silver policy. This absence of concern has not, 
however, extended to the producing countries, where the 
threat of a cessation of official American purchases must 
be viewed with some alarm. This is specially the case in 
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Mexico, a country which is not only the largest single pro- 
ducer of silver but for which the proceeds of silver exports 
have constituted an essential element in the balance of 
international payments. The United States has been taking 
about 5,000,000 ounces of Mexican silver a month, and 
the threat of a suspension of these purchases has already 
led to the abandonment of the peso-dollar peg of 5 pesos 
to the dollar maintained by the Bank of Mexico, and to 
a substantial depreciation of the peso in the free market. 
Canada, which by agreement with the United States has 
been selling 1,200,000 ounces of silver a month, is also an 
interested party. The position of the Chinese Govern- 
ment is also involved, since most of its credits 
hitherto raised in the United States have been secured by 
sales of silver to the Treasury. There are still ample stocks 
of demonetised silver in Chinese official reserves which 
were no doubt destined to swell the stocks of the U.S. 
Treasury as the need for raising dollar credits arose. 
Finally, Japan, with her eyes on the $50 millions of Chinese 
silver held in the Tientsin concession, can hardly fail to 
feel some disappointment and apprehension at the sight 
of a steadily falling American price for the metal and at the 
fear that American purchases may be withdrawn alto- 
gether from the international silver market. 


* * * 


New Zealand’s Needs.—No more candid or better 
balanced comment on the financial difficulties of New Zea- 
land could be desired than that made by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, chairman of the National Bank of New Zealand, 
at the annual meeting of the bank held in London this week. 
The position of the London funds, having deteriorated to 
the point reached last November, obviously called for 
drastic remedial action. Control of the exchanges was one 
of the available alternatives and, far from condemning its 
utilisation, Lord Balfour suggests that it has not been used 
strictly enough. The result is that hopes of an immediate 
rebuilding of London balances have been frustrated and 
that the trading banks have been forced in self-defence to 
ration exchange to their clients. This being the case, it is 
evident that the immediate and urgent problem confronting 
New Zealand goes beyond the £17 millions maturity at the 
end of the year and the financing of the re-armament ex- 
penditure to be incurred in Great Britain. In addition to 
this a substantial amount of fresh credit must be made 
available if, in the words of Lord Balfour, “ serious dislo- 
cation of trade, amounting indeed to a commercial default, 
is to be avoided.” This is plain speaking by someone who 
is admirably placed and fitted to speak on this subject. 
Commercial default by New Zealand would only be at one 
remove less disastrous than default on the external debt. 
It is only by facing boldly up to this ugly reality that the 
immediate problem of New Zealand can be viewed in its 
true light. The New Zealand Government must play their 
part by tightening up the import control machinery and 
stopping every loophole for the export of capital. But what- 
ever can be done in this direction cannot, in Lord Balfour’s 
opinion, avoid the emergence of a very difficult trade posi- 
tion for the next six months. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


The Money Market 


CONTRARY to custom, the last week of 
June has seen excitement chiefly 
centred in the foreign exchange and 
bullion markets, and business in Lom- 
bard Street has been very quiet. As had 
been expected the discount market syn- 
dicate concentrated all its applications 
at last week’s Treasury Bill tender for 
bills to be taken up on July Ist. The 
chief surprise as regards the tender 
was the lack of outside demand, as bills 
dated July 1st will this year fall due for 
repayment on 30th and 
might have been considered, therefore, 


a very popular maturity. Political fears 
were probably mainly responsible for 
the big drop in applications to an 
June 30, June 22, June 29, 

1938 1939 1939 

% % % 

2 

lg lg 
1 lpel® = p48 
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1759-916 2539-1536 34 

%6 «1g 34 
* Viz. lp per for loans Treasury bills 
securities six months of maturity. 34 pet 
cent. for loans 1 cent. Treasury bonds 


and other gilt within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral, 


amount which gave a margin of only 
£10.7 millions over the amount on offer 
and allotted. The discount market, 
therefore, obtained a big allotment, 
amounting to 77 per cent. of its re- 
quirements, and the fact that it had 
such a big quota to pay for on July Ist 
explains the fairly substantial forward 
business in bills which has taken place 
with the clearing banks this week. For 
September bills, to be delivered on 
Saturday, the banks have quoted § per 
cent. and for Augusts *%-4% per cent. 
There is no indication as to the course 
of discount rates after the close of 
the half-year. In view of the political 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Investment 


Markets Again Recede.—The question posed here 
a month ago—how far recovery?—has been quickly 
answered in June. The markets were then basing a cautious 
advance on the prospects of an early agreement between 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia. As the negotiation has 
dragged on, so their confidence has weakened. And that 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 

British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks: 





weakening has been accompanied, towards the end of the 
month, by signs that the war of nerves is once more being 
prepared. As a result the Financial News ordinary 
share index is again well on the wrong side of 80, having 
reached 84.4 at the end of the first week in June. Wall 
Street, having attempted a mild independent rally has, 
within the past few days, felt the impact of political 
unsettlement in its customary decisive fashion. In London, 
on the other hand, there is no volume of business worthy 


of the name, although a minor spate of trustee issues and 
electricity stocks towards the end of the month has met 
a satisfactory response. In the traditional phrase, there is 
no lack of money awaiting investment, but it is waiting 
with the apparent conviction that time is on its side. The 
markets are restless, but calm. Facing a period of possible 
political trial, they may claim credit even for their 
inactivity. 
* * * 


British General Fixed Trust.—Rumours that the 
financial position of British General Fixed Trust, Ltd., 
had been impaired were confirmed on Wednesday this 
week by two official statements. The first, issued by the 
Unit Trusts Association, stated that this body was taking 
steps to ensure the maintenance of the service of the trusts 
hitherto managed by British General Fixed Trust, Ltd., 
and emphasised the trustees’ statements that funds vested 
with them were absolutely safe and intact. The second 
announcement, from the board of British General Fixed 
Trust, Ltd., recorded the directors’ decision, by reason of 
insufficient financial resources, to negotiate for the transfer 
of the management of the trusts to stronger hands. Certain 
trusts were closed as from June 26th, and the statement, 
after emphasising the security of the trust funds, antici- 
pated a further early announcement regarding the result 
of the negotiations. Although, to judge from the volume of 
business recorded by other groups this week, this announce- 
ment has not caused any disturbance of mind on the part 
of certificate holders at large it raises some important 
questions. The precise nature of the financial problems of 
the management company has not been disclosed and it is 
impossible to say whether they are associated in any way 
with the absence during the past two weeks of the manag- 
ing director of the group. So far as the unit holder is 





(Continued from page 21) 


situation and the fact that the Treasury 
Bill offering is again £50 millions this 
week, it is not expected that there will 
be any marked recession. 

‘ Money continues to be in plentiful 
supply. For night advances against 
bonds the usual rate is § per cent. 
There has been some borrowing into 
July, and 14 per cent. was paid on 
Thursday for loans till next Monday. 


* 


‘5 The Bullion Market 


As pointed out in a Finance Note, 
rumours of a cut in the dollar before 
next month had repercussions in the 
bullion market where on Tuesday there 
was a rush from dollars into gold. The 
turnover at the fixing was twice as high 
as on the previous day at £676,000, and 
a similar amount is believed to have 
been sold for hoarding in subsequent 
‘ dealings. On Wednesday, this tendency 
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to hedge against a fall in the dollar 
still apparent, and as the authorities 
were not disposed to release much gold, 
buyers obtained very much less than 
half of their requirements. Later in the 
day, however, with the change of senti- 
ment in the foreign exchange market, 
the desire to hoard gold disappeared. 


* 


The Bank Return 


CURRENCY requirements over the end of 
the month probably explain the rise in 
the note circulation, although it is a 
much bigger rise than that shown in 
the corresponding return of last year, 
which was dated June 29th. There has 
been no real attempt to offset the with- 
drawal of notes, for though Govern- 
ment securities are £1.3 millions higher, 
June 29, Junel4. June 21 June 28 
1938 1939 1939 + «-1939 
{Lmil. £mil {£mi'. £ mil. 

GS. 14bc8d 14dcss 14a td 

485-2 495-0 494-7 499-9 


42:2 31'8 32-2 28-2 

10-5 22:1 252 15-4 

125-5 100-3 97-2 101-4 

36°1 36-4 36-1 37-0 

119-5 116°3 112-6 113-9 

7:3 5-6 65 

Other Secs. 21.1 23-0 252 23.9 
Proportion ...... 24-47, 20-0% 20-3% 18-3% 
other securities are down by £3.3 


payments for last 
Bills on July 1st. 


Foreign Exchanges 


At the end of last week and on Monday 
the foreign exchange market continued 
to experience very inactive conditions. 
Very small movements occurred in 
rates, and turnovers were negligible. On 
Tuesday, however, after opening at 
4.684-1%, the sterling-dollar rate moved 
upwards in the afternoon, when New 
York entered the market as a seller of 
dollars on a relatively large scale, owing 
to the confusion over monetary policy 
in the United States, and closed ¥: ¢. 
cheaper on the day at 4.68 ,°,. The next 
day, however, pressure against the 
dollar soon subsided, and the rate 
gradually fell to Monday’s closing level 
of 4.684, at which it was maintained 
for most of Thursday. Swiss francs 
improved against the pound on Wed- 
nesday and, after touching 20.75 were 
finally 1 c. dearer on the day at 20.764, 
but relapsed to 20.774 on Thursday. 
The announcement that withdrawals of 
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concerned, the point of prime importance is that the 
underlying securities for his certificates are intact, and that 
no loss (unless the levering down of certain of the trusts to 
a liquidation basis can be so regarded) will fall upon him. 
The Unit Trust Survey published with The Economist of 
May 13, 1939, showed that the company is directly respon- 
sible for the management of four trusts, British General 
“A,” “B” and “C” and First Recovery. General Acci- 
dent Fire and Life Assurance Corporation acts as trustees 
for the first three trusts and Martins Bank for the fourth. 
British General Fixed Trusts, Ltd., is also associated with 
two other management companies, Improving Securities 
Trust, Ltd. (which manages the Capital Securities, Com- 
modity Share, and British and American Securities trusts), 
and also Specialised Unit Trusts, Ltd. (which is respon- 
sible for Trust of Rubber and Tin Shares an¢ the Gold 
Share Trust). For these five trusts Martins B:ak acts as 


‘trustee. It is understood that the difficulties of the parent 


company are not directly related to the associated com- 
panies and trusts. It may be recalled, in connection with 
the directors’ reference to “ insufficient financial resources,” 
that, in October, 1935, the British General “B” Trust 
was closed owing to an unfortunate error in the Trust 
Deed, which -referred to £170 of 5s. ordinary stock units 
of Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) instead of the 
intended 170 5s. units. The management company distri- 
buted, in effect, a bonus of three units for every one in- 
cluded in the portfolio at their expense, to the wholly 
unexpected profit of sub-unit holders. This praiseworthy 
action doubtless affected the financial position of the parent 
company, although it had presumably been able to repair 
some of the damage in the four years which have subse- 


quently elapsed. 
* * * 


The Question of Escrow Funds.—For the moment, 
the unit holder can content himself with the knowledge 
that the financial problems of the group involve the 
management company alone, and do not directly affect 
the trust funds. The company, at January 10, 1939, had 
an issued capital of £10,000 preference shares, £75 ordi- 
nary shares and £25 “A” ordinary shares. Of this, 
relatively large sums were held by nominee companies, as 
shown on page 32 of our recent Unit Trust Survey. A 
point of substance which affects certificate holders, how- 
ever, arises in regard to the escrow funds of the group— 
to which no reference has been made in this week’s state- 
ments. Our Unit Trust Surveys of the past three years 
have recorded that provision for future management has 
been made with the trustees in respect of British General 
“A” and “C” and First Recovery, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that some provision has also been made for British 
General “ B.” Such escrow provisions are specifically in- 
tended to cover just the contingencies which have arisen 
in the British General case, and unit holders are entitled 
to assume that the trustees have been satisfied that the 
amourits set aside are sufficient to cover future manage- 
ment and trustee services for the full life of the trust. The 
trust deed relating to First Recovery Trust, in fact, 
requires a declaration by the trustees on each distribution 
warrant that escrow funds still in hand are adequate to 
cover the future remuneration of the trustees and 
managers, and although the trust deed relating to British 
General “A” is not apparently clear on this point—at 
the date of the creation of the trust, June 22, 1934, the 
problem of escrow funds was only just being tackled—it 
is to be presumed that satisfactory provision has been made. 
In this event, the problem of transferring the trusts man- 
aged by British General Fixed Trust into stronger hands 
should not present any material difficulty, and, in the last 
resort, it might well be that trustees of the standing of the 
two companies acting for the British General trusts would 
be prepared to undertake the administration of the funds, 
although such action might lie outside their formal 
responsibilities. If the transfer of management is com- 
pleted satisfactorily, and within a short time, it is probable 
that the unit trust movement will escape any material 
harm. But the underlines the case that unit trust 
management should be in strong hands. Possibly a term 
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may now be set to the formation of ad hoc management 
companies of modest size, which lack strong financial 
connections. 


* * * 


Armament Profits Duty Provisions.—The full 
clauses relating to A.P.D., and the discussion in Parlia- 
ment on Monday have done something to clarify what is 
essentially a complicated tax, but clarification stops well 
short of the point at which the investor can make any 
more certain calculation of the incidence of the new tax 
than the necessarily approximate type of computation 
given for a few companies on page 724 of last week’s 
issue of The Economist. A clearing office is to be set up 
under the Minister of Supply to ascertain the total business 
passing to a sub-contractor from a number of principal 
sources. The Finance Bill shows that contracts for the 
supply of foreign armed forces will be included in the 
computation of turnover. Considerable confusion still 
exists regarding the nature of the materials and commodi- 
ties which will be excluded on the ground that they are 
commonly used for non-defence purposes. The impression 
is that coal and food will not be included. But the exemp- 
tion might also extend to other materials which, although 
essential for the defence programme—such as cement and 
structural steel—are commonly required for other pur- 
poses. The allowance for exceptional depreciation is to be 
fixed at 10 per cent. for plant extensions carried out since 
January, 1937, pending the computation of the actual 
depreciation (that is, written down value, less scrap value) 
on the “ restoration of normal conditions,” when the 10 per 
cent. allowances will be suitably adjusted. Shadow factory 
fees will be included in the computation of armament con- 
tracts, although the capital construction costs will natur- 
ally not be eligible for exceptional depreciation. 


* * * 


Half-Year’s New Capital.—The tables which appear 
at the foot of page 24 give our usual analysis of capital 
market activity for the first six months of this year. They 
show very clearly the blight which has fallen upon the 
market this year, for even with the inclusion of the latest 
revival in trustee borrowing the totals are well below those 
of any comparable six months shown in the tables. Direct 
public offers amounted to £47.7 millions, compared with 
£136.3 millions for the first half of 1938—not itself one 
of the most active periods, although it included a second 
instalment of defence borrowing, which 1939 so far lacks. 
Nor are the figures made brighter by the inclusion of 
securities for which permission to deal was granted during 
the half-year, for our “new basis” total, set out in the 
second section of Table I, represents only 52 per cent. of 
the level recorded in the first six months of 1935, compared 
with 130 per cent. for 1938. Table II illustrates the 
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dwindling volume of new industrial issues; conversion 
operations have been negligible, as Table IV shows; and 
the detailed analysis of new issues for the half-year which 
appears in Table III indicates the complete sub-normality 
of new issue activity in most sections of the market. 


* * * 


New Borrowing Tactics.—Indeed, the market has 
shown signs of recovery only within the last week or two, 
and then its choice has been limited to Dominion, home 
corporation, and electric power issues, with a minimum 
number of industrial issues to lend diversity rather than 
substance to the new borrowing. An instalment of defence 
borrowing is still around the corner, and the action of 
the authorities in opening the gates fairly widely to new 
trustee borrowing suggests that they are not inclined, 
at present, to encourage the market’s appetite by keeping 
it on short commons. More important, at present, are 
the dual problems of pricing and timing. A new technique 
has been adopted ever since the Treasury issued the 
second defence loan in June last year at a price signifi- 
cantly below the market level. That technique was 
evident from the terms of the South Africa, Australia 
and, particularly, the Hertfordshire loans. Indeed, the 
latter’s 34 per cent. stock, dated 1945-59, was identical 
with the Essex loan issued last February, except in the 
matter of price. The Hertfordshire loan was offered last 
week at 964, when the Essex loan, originally issued at 97, 
already stood three points above the issue price. The 
authorities have indeed realised that the investor must 
now be persuaded to subscribe to new loans, whereas 
up to a year ago he could be largely compelled to take 
what was offered. But it is a policy which has dangers of 
its own. A stock at bargain price may appreciate to the 





level of the market ; or it may drag the rest of the market 
down to its own level. The magnificent response to the 
Hertfordshire loan—cash applications covered the issue 
15 times—clearly invited the prospect of a substantial 
opening premium. The stock opened on Monday at 
§ premium, but closed at } premium, and although on 
Tuesday initial dealings saw the stock at } premium, 
the precipitate announcement of the L.C.C. issue, on the 
same terms as the Hertfordshire issue, sharply depressed 
the price to *« discount, before it closed at par, and also 
shook the gilt-edged market significantly. 


* i * 


There is nothing wrong with the price of either 
of the loans, unless it leans, possibly, on the side of 
generosity, but it was perhaps significant that, even 
before the announcement of the L.C.C. loan, the normal 
process of switching had not raised the Hertfordshire 
scrip to a comparable yield basis with other corporation 
stocks. The L.C.C. announcement has thus denied the 
market the results of a crucial experiment in yield 
adjustment. To be successful, the new technique has to 
ensure a premium for the subscriber. A few issues on 
which apparently generous terms fail to lever up the scrips 
may, however, encourage the opposite presumption by 
investors that the authorities are prepared to acquiesce 
in some increase in interest rates, although that would be 
contrary both to their declared policy, and also to their 
interest in a firm gilt-edged market for future defence 
borrowing. But if harm is possible through undue 
generosity, it is certain to occur if issues appear with 
undue haste. A period of digestion was inevitable under 
the previous technique of squeezing the last ounce from 
the market; but it should be avoided now. 




















TABLE I 
ToTAL BorrRowInG (Million £) 
; British 
Halt ie iar a Cu can cme eee Total 
of | | Home | Empire) Foreign Seoues Indices 
i peeremn Others pe 
ment : ome 
[= te | Hoe 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) 1928 
= 100 
| | 
1928....... | 85:2} 10-0| 99-3| 184-5 | 40-2} 20-1 | 244-8 | 100 
1932........ | 103-2) 27-0 16-1 | 146-3 | 17-4] Nil 163-7| 66 
1933.......| 61-4) 17-0 22-8) 101-2) 86| 1:0 1108] 45 
1934....... | 42-9) 12-0) 23-3| 78@2/| 176! 1-1 96-9) 40 
1935.....04 | 25) 15-4) 42-3| 60:-2| 5-0] 0-1) 65:3) 27 
1936......5 \Dr.0-1 | 45-9 | 44-3) 90-1) 8-7) 0-5 99:3) 40 
1937....... | 98:5 | 24-6) 47-8 | 170-9) 13-9) Nil 184-8 | 75 
1938....... 768 | 22-7 | 18-7) 118-2) 15-6) 2-5 1363) 56 
1939........ Dr2-4' 12-1!) 21-9) 31-6! 15-8! 0-3) 47-7! 19 
Including ‘‘ Permission to Deal (New Basis) 1935 
= 100 
ee | 2-5) 16-3 108-2 | 127-0) 12-2) 1:4) 140-6| 1 
936...» ‘Dr.0-1 47-0 | 109-8 | 156-7 | 12-4 | aslins| iz 
ee | 105-0 | 24-9 112-9 | 242-8 | 44-5 | 1-2 | 288-5 | 205 
1938....... 76°8 | 24-4 40-5 | 141-7) 38-8 | 2-4 | 182-9 | 130 
1938... Dre@ | 121) 38-6 | 48-3) 24-2 | 2:2 | 4-7 | 52 








* Including county and public board loans. 
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TABLE III 
ANALYSIS OF NEw CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
(Excluding Conversions) 
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Old Basis New Basis 
1938 | 1939 1938 | 1939 
British Government Loans ... 76,84 al 76,8: £ 
ernment Loans . | 6,930,000 12,022, 
ie rd Loans. mien 12,106,000) 24,407,000, 12,106,000 
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Foreign Corporations ........ Nil Nil || Nil 
a Rall waye aeenenenen Nil 7,387,500 7,387,500 
Foreign Railways ...-..-... Ni | Na | Ni 
ustralasian Mines ............. 304,600 Nil | Nil 
South African Mines ........... 3,767,100 1,808,600) 3,193,600 
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Iron, Coal, Steel and Engin- oe oer 
peer gays: | 762500 area 4,963,000 
" ee 5,408, 5,616,500, 300 
Tramway and Omnibus ...._. 7 | aes 
Mote d Ona . 327,900 Nil 95, 
Cnet Wa | 10°30) 
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New Issue Prices.—The fate of the principal new 
issues made in the first half of this year is shown in the 
following table: — 











‘a Nominal | 1 Price, 
of Name and Description Ssue jtune 
Issue | Amount | Price J me 
1939 Prospectus L 
an. | Southern Railway ‘a> . 1970-80 ....... 7,500,000 | 98l2 | 101 
eb. | Summers (J.) 412% . Stk. 1959.......... 2 000 | 9812 99 
Feb. | Essex 3ia% 1954-59 .....creecceeseeereees 000 | 97 1001 
Feb |v af gr Sh Males 35. leiaedanneed é zeeees = 
May ydney . e °o Debs. ’ , 00a 
May /|South Africa 312% Ins. Stk. 1954-59....... 000 97 
May /|Northern Ireland Stk. 1950-54........ 2,500,000 99 
une | Australia 4% Reg. Stk. 1961-64 ............ 6, 97 
une | West Kent ey Cum. Pref. £1 20/9 
une | Hertfordshire 312% Stk. 1954-59 ............ iy 961 
une | North Met. Power 312% Deb. 1951-65 ...! 1 (c) 
une |London County 312% Cons. Stk. 1954-57) 7 Mae 
une | Wessex i 4 % Deb. 1 1 ee 
0 
Feb. Blectric Ord. £1.......cecccsesseeceeees 34/6 
Feb. [Y Electric BD. avrcqnsnscprocescend 37/- 
Feb. |Gallaher, Led., Ord. £1 .......c0.-cserssereeees 6 
> Stock el 
an. |O.K. 6% 2nd Pref. £1 ...... 23/112 
‘eb —— Iron, etc., 412% Deb. Stk. 99 
April ’s Investment 5% Cum. 2nd Pref. £1 20/6 
By Permission to ; 

an. Parkinson New “ A” Ord. 5/- 18/9 
eb. Goldfields 4/- Ord. ...........0+000+- 63/12 

Lewis's, Ltd., 312% Deb. 1969-70 .......... = 





Ree 312% Ins. Stk. ioe es 
fos Sea eere tek 


Price at which dealings commenced. ‘a) All for conversion % 
(5; Paruy for conversion purposes (©) ings opened on June 29th at 
2 discount. 





The contrast between the premium on the Essex loan— 
which was not affected this week by the surprising appear- 
ance of the L.C.C. issue—and the initial dealings in the 
Hertfordshire scrip (which fell to 4 discount on Thursday) 
is marked. 


Company Notes 


New Company Results.—The investor learned in 
the new issue boom to distinguish between new com- 
panies formed with prospects but no earnings record 
and well-established concerns supplying new products 
and developing new techniques. Three companies in the 
latter class have issued satisfactory reports in the past 
week or two. British Plaster Board is linked mainly, 
though not entirely, with the construction industries ; 
Metal Box manufactures containers; while Thomas de 
la Rue makes a variety of products and has lately 
branched into plastics. All three companies have profits 
records showing considerable evidence of recent progress, 
subject naturally to the superimposition of general trade 
conditions. In the past six years the profits of British 
Plaster Board have increased tenfold, and in order to 
bring capital more into line with assets, a capital bonus 
is now contemplated. For eleven months to March 31, 
1939, total profits amounted to £564,810, against 
£534,121 for a full year, and the distribution of 45} per 
cent. actual is at the same annual rate of 50 per cent. 
During the year, however, the ordinary capital was in- 
creased in connection with the acquisition of D. Anderson 
and Son, and the final dividend of 254 per cent. is payable 
i capital. Total profits of Metal Box last year 
were £486,542, against £516,077, owing to general trading 
difficulties, but this is the first interruption in a record of 


consistent . The distribution of 17} per cent. is 
repeated, ity earnings of 27-9 per cent., against 
29.5 per cent. There is, however, no to the com- 


icy of ion and i and 
provide’ further rrking capital an’ issue of ordinary 


rate of one new for seven 


shares at 

held, at 50s. a share, is proposed, and should provide 
some gross. At the current price of 73s. 9d, 
the The trebling of Thomas 
de la was one of the outstanding indus- 
trial 7-38, and a further advance is shown 
_ £223,523 to £289,991 in total profits for 1938-39. 
men 


worth 3s, 


plastics moulding branch, which is a recent develop- 
contributed to these satis- 
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factory earnings, for results are described as disappointing 
owing to acute competition, though an adequate return 
is ultimately expected. Earnings for the equity are prac- 
tically unchanged at 49-1 per cent., but their distributior 
is more generous, for 26 per cent. is being paid, against 
12 per cent. and a 10 per cent. capital bonus. 


* * * 


Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries.— During the 
past year, Amalgamated Anthracite shareholders have been 
fully occupied in considering and rejecting the original re- 
organisation scheme and in passing the new scheme. In the 
same period the undertaking has achieved results for 1938 
which scarcely differ from those of 1937. Combined trading 
profits are slightly higher at £299,808 against £296,319, 
and the parent company’s proportion is £296,803 against 
£296,161. An improvement in the coal trade was apparently 
offset by higher labour costs, but compared, say, with the 
years 1929-34, the group still shows a substantial decline. 
Only in 1939 will the accounts be clear of all charges and 
adjustments arising from the recent scheme, and the latest 
report thus covers a transitional, rather than a new, account- 
ing era. The scheme was approved by the Court only 
twelve days ago; but the balance sheet at December 31st 
has been adjusted to show the new assets position, by the 
inclusion of a £4,918,339 assets revaluation deficiency, 
which will be covered by the capital reduction. Excellent 
consolidated balance sheets and profits statements are also 
given in comparative form for three and five years respec- 
tively. Interest and redemption funds absorb £144,301 
against £205,560, for £621,360 of second debentures was 
redeemed during the year. A charge of £40,000 is made 
for depreciation for the half year to December 31st, and 
£10,000 for expenses of the scheme, and after transferring 
£187,318 towards the assets deficiency, £63,588 is carried 
forward. The chairman has indicated the possibility of a 
small ordinary dividend on the new capital if profits should 
reach the 1937 level in future. In view of the 1938 results, 
this may suggest that the new equity capital may be re- 
garded as being close to the earnings zone. But such possi- 
bilities evidently could be over-rated. 


* * * 

Union Cinemas Position.—The working results of 
Union Cinemas for 1938 show the expected improvement. 
Trading profit for the previous 124 months period was, of 
course, affected by a legacy of difficulty, but the improve- 
ment in revenue from £145,484 to £203,524 appears satis- 


factory. Financia!iy, however, it marks but a small step 
towards rehabilitation of the company’s position. The net 
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charge for interest (excluding payments from capital) is 
sdeuedally higher . £110,446 against £65,326, for bank 
overdrafts have increased from £1,302,343 to £1,439,547 
over the year. Taxation absorbs £1,500 less at £23,500, but 
unlike 1936-37, when the revaluation of subsidiaries’ assets 
made a depreciation provision unnecessary, the latest 
accounts show a charge of £50,000 which was foreshadowed 
in the previous report. With heavy capital losses appearing 
in the balance sheet, there is, of course, no question of 
dividend payments, and the final result is an increase from 
£8,739 to £28,317 in the carry forward. The complexity of 
the balance sheet position is no less evident than at the end 
of 1937. A new loan to subsidiaries appears for £25,497, 
so that interests in subsidiaries stand at £407,524 gross 
against £315,171. The suspense account is unchanged at 
£3,192,629, of which {2,181,020 represents the . writing 
up” of properties on acquisition. On the liabilities 
side, debts to associated companies total £199,527 against 
£162,097, though there is a substantial reduction in credi- 
tors, from £529,800 to £372,193. In addition, contingent 
liabilities appear in respect of guarantees, and the company 
has entered into obligations involving a total of £105,000. 
Shareholders, however, must await the meeting to learn if 
it is intended to deal with the capital losses on a more 
permanent basis. It is some consolation that the normal 
working of the group’s properties seems to be giving satis- 
factory results under the control of the Associated British 
group. 
* * * 


London Tin Results.—The improvement in tin 
prices which began in the latter part of 1938 came too late 
—especially in combination with heavily reduced quotas— 
to affect the producers whose accounts have been published 
this year. Hence the 40 per cent. reduction in London Tin 
Corporation’s total profits from £344,083 to {£206,326 
(before crediting the special dividend of £62,069 from the 
accumulated profits of Anglo-Oriental and General Invest- 
ment Trust) is drastic, but scarcely surprising. Shareholders, 
however, at least have the consolation of a report which 
includes detailed facts and comments concerning tin in 
general and the Corporation’s interests in particular. 
Profits in the past three years are analysed below: — 


Years ended April 30 
. 1938 1939 

£ 
eR ca sicrsisnessesvines 327,383 344,083 206,326 
SIIIIIED ‘ncespcanhanenaseheusenceons 53,592 76,500 55,724 
Expenses and fees ............... 20,899 20,592 23,055 
Prov. for subsidiaries’ losses... 2,373 2,153 8,244 

Ordinary shares— 
Earned......00.s0sseesesssreseeees 250,519 244,838 119,303 
RR I IR 189,95 183,625 104,929 
a, . deemenniadgunbnionntedt 9:2 9-3 4:5 
EE Dicavcaranessnbconessasnsenes 7 7 4 
Written off investments ........ ‘ie 1,537¢ 120,000 
Special profits ...........sseseesees Cr. 8,973 in - 62,069 
ae DRRIEIE ceasvisecnscocnssebecs 83,370 143,046 99,489 
t Investigation expenses. 


For such an unfavourable year the 4 per cent. dividend is 
satisfactory, but granted the inevitable cut in the distri- 
bution, the chief interest in the accounts lies in the balance 
sheet. Depreciation on the investment portfolio at April 
30th was approximately £200,000 on book values exceed- 
ing £34 millions—a reasonably healthy position in view 
of contemporary market difficulties. But the Corporation 
has taken a strict view on the need for keeping capital 
intact, and has made a special provision of £120,000 for 
writing down its interests, which reduces the depreciation 
to under £70,000. This special provision, moreover, is not 
entirely covered by Anglo-Oriental’s special dividend and 
EE 
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consequently a considerable reduction in the carry-forward 
(which was, however, increased to an exceptional level in 
1937-38) has occurred. The provision seems to have been 
applied chiefly to quoted investments in Eastern subsidi- 
aries, whose book cost stands well below their market valu- 
ation, while other quoted securities showed a depreciation 
of about £208,000 below the book cost of £2,565,009. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the financial rehabilita- 
tion of the group, but its current revenue prospects do not 
suggest any material increase in investment income for the 
current year. At the current price of 3s. 14d., London 
Tin 4s. shares yield £5 8s. per cent. 


* « * 


Anglo-Iranian Outlook.—Though Anglo-Iranian Oil 
profits in 1938 were lower than in 1937, Lord Cadman 
was able to show at this week’s meeting that the increased 
proportion of world oil sales which the company won in 
1937 was maintained last year. International tension in 
1937 had accelerated the demand for defence purposes, 
but, when these special orders ceased last year, the gap 
was not filled by industrial demand, and it was further 
accentuated by the depression in the United States, where 
stocks of fuel oil accumulated. Dealing with the company’s 
productive activity, Lord Cadman referred to a reduced 
offtake from the ageing Masjid-i-Sulaiman field in the 
future, but the Gach Saran field is to be connected to the 
company’s refinery at Abadan to expedite development, 
already in the early stages. Again, Anglo-Iranian 
last year concluded the survey of its future conces- 
sionary territory, involving some 100,000 square miles. 
This area has been delimited during the year in agreement 
with the Iranian Government. The company’s refining 
capacity is being extended by the installation of a dis- 
tillation unit and two cracking plants at Abadan and the 
erection of two new refineries. For the future, Lord Cad- 
man was necessarily non-committal, and he stressed that 
the course of prices and sales must depend upon inter- 
national trading conditions. Prices in 1939 so far are lower 
than last year, although rising petrol consumption and con- 
trolled production in the United States may lend some 
assistance to the market. Although the immediate 
economic outlook is clouded, it is evident that the company 
is fully protecting its technical future. 


* * * 


Great Boulder Proprietary Controversy.—It was 
a foregone conclusion that there would be a great deal of 
excitement at last Friday’s meeting of Great Boulder Pro- 
prietary. In the event, the meeting lasted for no less than 
four and a half hours, with Mr Claude de Bernales, chair- 
man and managing director, and Mr C. L. Nordon, repre- 
senting Shareholders’ Committee, occupying most atten- 
tion. Much was heard, inevitably, that was irrelevant. But 
the meeting did at any rate serve to clear the air very con- 
siderably. On a show of hands the report was carried by an 
81-56 majority but immediately a poll was demanded, as, 
of course, had been expected. And on ten other resolutions 
relating to the election or re-election of directors and 
appointment of auditors, further polls were demanded. It 
did not generally come as a surprise that the subsequent 
result of the voting went in favour of the company, but the 
margin was perhaps greater than most people had . 
The resolution that the report and accounts be adopted re- 
sulted in 1,145,858 votes for and 742,575 against, or a 
majority for the Board of 403,283. Voting in of the 
other ten resolutions resulted in similar substantial margins 
in the management’s favour. What happens now? Has the 
whole controversy finally been brought to a conclusion? 
These are relevant questions to which it is difficult to give 
very categorical answers at the present stage. So far there 
has been no official announcement from the “ Grundt ” 
Committee on its future policy, although it has been 
strongly suggested in some quarters that the Committee will 
endeavour to continue its campaign. Meanwhile it is per- 
tinent to note that the application which has been made 


to the Board of Trade for an inquiry i 
stlaion cai inquiry into the company’s 
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Commonwealth Mining and Finance Dealings .— 
Commonwealth Mining, which is directed under the same 
auspices as Great Boulder, has also been a centre of dis- 
cussion this week. The Stock Exchange Committee indi- 
cated on Wednesday that an application for permission 
to deal in 4,850,000 2s. 6d. shares in the company 
had been rejected, subject to the right of appeal until 
noon on Monday, July 10th. On June 21st, the Committee 
announced that it had decided again to postpone consi- 
deration of the application, and the line relating to the 
shares in the Supplementary List was ordered to be 
removed. The Committee’s decision follows the recon- 
struction of the capital of the company, which was 
approved by the Court on May 22nd. As a result, the 
issued capital of £1,212,500 in Ss. shares was reduced to 
£606,250 in 2s. 6d. shares. The company was formed in 
1934, and in 1935 the 5s. shares touched 17s. 104d.; their 
highest level this year has been less than one-tenth of that 
price, and the quotations for shares of the associated min- 
ing companies are now nominal. 





* * * 


De Beers’ Prospects.—About a month after Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer’s speech in Kimberley, De Beers’ 
shareholders have received welcome news of the prefer- 
ence dividend payment for the half-year to December last. 
The current year began in better style than the latter part of 
1938, and although business became quieter in the spring, 
Sir Ernest’s opinion is that “ short of some great disaster ” 
the volume of trade in 1939 will be better than for 1938. 
It may be concluded from his speech, however, that the 
internal organisation of the diamond industry now affects 
De Beers’ shareholders to a greater extent than before. The 
main stress of Sir Ernest’s address, indeed, was upon the 
advantage to De Beers and its associates of their holding 
in the Diamond Corporation. The net effect of their pur- 
chase of a further 2,500,000 Diamond Corporation shares 
would be the additional investment of £750,000 in the 
diamond business, assuming that the vendors took—as 
was hoped—the balance of the purchase price in De Beers 
deferred shares. Sir Ernest did not enlarge on the reasons 
for adopting this particular method of finance (which was 
discussed on page 210 of The Economist of April 22nd), 
but he showed that, as a result of the priority given to 
the Diamond Corporation’s sales, the return on De Beers’ 
investment would assist the company to keep its mines in 
operation and to meet its preference charges even in bad 
times. In addition, there are advantages to be derived 
from quota adjustments between Diamond Corporation 
and other members of the Association. The demand for 
diamonds may be somewhat disappointing at present, but 
the payment of the balance of the 1938 preference divi- 
dend may be a hopeful portent for De Beers’ shareholders. 
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The Week’s Company Profits .—Our usual analysis of 
profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 50, contains 
42 companies for which comparable figures are available, 
and whose net profits amount to £2,420,000, against 
£2,593,000, a decline of 64 per cent. Aggregate net profits 
of 1,449 companies which have reported this year to date 
amount to £195,370,000, some 84 per cent. less than 
£2,593,000, a decline fo 64 per cent. Aggregate net profits 
The week’s results are discussed in preceding notes, and 
on page 30, under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found from page 36 of this issue. 
Lord Cadman’s speech at the Anglo-Iranian meeting is dis- 
cussed on page 26, while the proceedings at the Great 
Boulder Proprietary meeting are also reviewed on that page. 
At the meeting of Globe, Telegraph and Trust, the Earl 
of Midleton showed that any further improvement in the 
trust’s Cable and Wireless holding would be available for 
the ordinary stockholders. Mr V. W. Yorke informed share- 
holders of Mexican Railway Company that the current half 
year’s gross receipts had been exceptionally good. At stan- 
dard exchange rates, a net profit of £19,000 against the 
previous half year’s loss of £36,000 is anticipated. At the 
meeting of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Mr R. S. Beale 
referred to an increase in orders for Guest, Keen, Baldwins 
and to the new G. K. and N. Ledloy Steel, which is now 
being developed at Scunthorpe and Cardiff. At the meet- 
ing: of Allied Ironfounders, Mr A. W. Stevens declared 
that though exports had declined 15.37 per cent. last year, 
current efforts to retain and expand the company’s overseas 
trade were meeting with success in certain specialised pro- 
ducts. Lord Horne informed shareholders of Zinc Corpora- 
tion that though the immediate objective of the mine 
development programme is 450,000 tons of ore per annum 
—which should be achieved this year—the scheme would 
allow a gradual increase to 750,000 tons. Mr H. W. 
Allard informed shareholders of Marston Valley Brick that 
turnover for the year to March, 1939, was greater than the 
previous year, but falling prices had more than offset the 
increase. Mr R. W. Townsend referred in his speech at 
the African and European Investment meeting to the valu- 
able prospecting mineral options in the Orange Free State, 
which adjoin the Western Holdings property. At the meet- 
ing of the National Bank of New Zealand, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh emphasised that a sympathetic attitude to- 
wards New Zealand’s financial difficulties would provide 
security for the British investor in New Zealand. Lord 
Hirst informed General Electric shareholders that export 
business had developed with countries, such as Turkey, 
which received support from the Government. At the Bank 
of British West Africa meeting the Earl of Selborne dis- 
cussed the stagnation in West African trade which had 
accounted for the year’s disappointing results. 
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Pouitics have not relaxed their grip 
upon the stock markets, and once again 
conditions have remained subdued, with 
a growing tendency towards sagging 
prices, Dealers are willing to respond to 
better news, but recently they have 
received little encouragement. A dis- 
position towards improvement on 
Tuesday was soon damped down in the 
gilt-edged market by the announcement 
of the L.C.C, loan, with a consequent 
adjustment of prices, and Thursday saw 
a further sharp reaction, though busi- 
ness remained small. 

In gilt-edged stocks, there was a lack 
of i ing, so that prices tended 
to weaken on small sales, Hopes of a 
settlement of the Tientsin question 
brought an attempt at cheerfulness on 





Tuesday, but it was quickly checked by 
the L.C.C. loan. In mid-week, condi- 
tions were dull, optimism concerning 
China being in part offset by the de- 
pressing effect of Mr Churchill’s speech, 
so that on balance there was little 
change. War Loan was in the forefront 
of any movement in gilt-edged, and led 
in Thursday’s sharp setback. 

In the earlier part of the week, cor- 
poration issues were under the same in- 
fluences as Government stocks. But 
later on they became weak on further 
consideration of the L.C.C. loan, 
though it was a question of adjustment 
rather than any selling pressure. As a 
result of these factors, and partly of 
stag selling, the Hertfordshire loan 
began the week at § premium, but was 
4 discount on Thursday. 

Dominion issues became a_ little 
steadier in mid-week, after showing an 
easier tendency at first. Among foreign 
bonds, European issues gave way on 
Monday, then stood their ground, and 


finally turned dull again. Chinese issues 
received support after pronounced 
weakness. Movements in Japanese 
bonds were relatively small. 


* 


Home rail stocks became firmer, after 
slight initial weakness, in common with 
other markets, though there was some 
further recession in mid-week, despite 
the good traffics. Argentine issues were 
neglected, but fairly steady. 

Industrials moved similarly to gilt- 
edged stocks. Prices drifted on Monday, 
made a mixed showing on Tuesday in 
an unsuccessful attempt at cheerfulness, 
and then resumed their slow downward 
movement. Iron and steel shares were 
dull at first, but became steadier 
towards mid-week, though business re- 
mained on a small scale throughout. 
Coal shares were varied, the movement 
one way or the other not being pro- 
nounced. In the engineering section, 
quotations moved within narrow limits. 
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Electrical equipment issues were quict 
and i r. Motor shares were un- 
interesting but steady to begin with, but 
gave way in mid-week on news that 
the increase in horse-power tax would 
not be revised. Leyland were well sup- 
ported in early dealings. Aircraft issues 
were again inclined to fall, until bar- 
gain hunting brought some relief. Tex- 
tiles were less confident than in recent 
weeks, and turned dull. Rayon shares 
were undecided. Breweries were an ex- 
ception to the general trend, and im- 
proved towards mid-week after an in- 
auspicious start. Among provision and 
catering issues, Hovis made a 
showing on the higher profits. Miscel- 
laneous issues were irregular, but 
movements were small. An attem 
rally on Tuesday gave way to fresh 
dullness in mid-week. Shipping shares 
mainly ruled lower. 


* 


In the oil share market, the week 
opened with some offering of Anglo- 
Iranian which imparted a weaker tone 
to the other leaders. Later, Continental 
buying and selling of “ Shell,” Royal 
Dutch and Eagle issues in an apathetic 
market was an unsettling factor, though 
Attock and Venezuelan Oil Concessions 
showed some resistance on Wednesday. 
Rubber shares were idle on Monday. 
Prices later became easier for choice, 
largely owing to the difficulty in placing 
scattered selling orders. Tea shares were 
adversely affected by disappointing 
dividend announcements. 


In the mining markets, Kaffirs lost 
ground on Monday on Cape and local 
selling, Crowns and Sub-Nigels being 
particularly weak. On Tuesday, prices 
became firmer on Paris support and 
some bear-covering, but in mid-week 
Continental sales of Sub-Nigel and other 
leaders created an easier tone. Among 
the developing mines, East Rand issues 
were easier on Monday, and after 
sporadic improvements on Tuesday, 
were rather lower on the week, as were 
Venterspost, West Wits and Western 
Holdings. Finance shares followed the 
general trend, while West Africans 
under the lead of Ariston, recovered in 
mid-week. De Beers were a firm feature 
on Tuesday. Base metals were in- 
fluenced by the lower price of silver. 
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INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. ak 
Total Da 
1999 | Bargainst| 1938 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
3 4,065 | 7,000 79:3, +118-9 
_ 36. 4 308 8035 | 788 118-6 
» «27 «4,285 6,(30 | 73:7 118-5 
, 28 3.955 6,559 | 78 118-5 
” 39) 5,180 | 7,955 | 77-2 118°1 
1939 
i . 123-5 
—_— - Mar. 10 | Jan. 3 
Low ... me a 73°7 114-9 
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ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

The tendency towards improvement 
which was a feature of May, has been 
reversed in June, during which prices 
have steadily, but moderately, declined. 
On Tuesday, June 27, 1939, the Actu- 
aries’ index of 160 industrial equity 
prices stood at 61.8, against 64.3 a 
month ago and 66.4 a year ago, while the 
corresponding average yields were 5.63, 
5.53 and 5.82 per cent. A selection of 
the component indices follows, together 
with the usual monthly particulars of 
fixed interest securities :— 


Prices 
(Dec, 31, 1928== 100) 























Group (and No. erin anon 
of Securities) June 28,|May 30,|June 27, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 

Fixed interest :— 
219% Consols. (1) ...... 131-5 | 123-9 | 120-0 
Misc. ind, deb. (14) .... | 120-4 | 115-2 | 115-7 
Misc. ind. pref. (26) ... | 112-8 | 106-8 | 106-7 

7 shares -— 
pam d ai: | sia] 83] BS 
Gai GRD cnnsecteqsescoceconcs 83°6 | 83:6} 80:5 
Iron and steel (19) ...... 54°3| 58°4| 54:5 
SE indiaesdicccsimnhebence 85-0 | 81-4| 74:0 
Home rails (4) ........++++ 50-4; 49-2) 42-9 
reweries, etc. (20) ...... 126°3 | 120-0 | 115-7 

+ December 30, 1938= 100. 
Yields (%) 

Group June 28,|May 30,|June 27, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 

Fixed Interest :— 
212% Comsols. .........005 3°39 | 3-60; 3°72 
isc. indus. deb 3:96} 4°13| 4-11 
Misc. indus. pref. ........ 4°37 | 4°59! 4-59 

Ordinary es 
Aircraft manufa ia 9°48 | 10-62 
Building materials......... 6°89 | 7:36} 7-47 
UIEE stdcsvendadiencstecbinine 6°69 | 7:03) 6:46 
Iron and steel ............ 8°78 | 6°48 6°63 
ll sttdnsmiouteiatessonananes 6°98 | 6:°56| 6:39 
Home rails ............0000 6°70 | 0:34} 0-39 
Breweries, etc. ..........+ 5°30} 5:49| 5-63 
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New York 


WaLL STREET opened with a burst of 
selling, following the latest news from 
the Far East, while the General Motors 
strike was a later unsettling factor. In- 
dustrials and utilities were particularly 
on offer. On Tuesday, a firmer tendency 
developed though issues with interests 
in foreign silver lost ground, In mid- 
week, however, the House’s renewal of 
the Senate amendment to the Monetary 
Powers Bill more than eliminated the 
gains of Tuesday, and a general de- 
cline set in, led by mining issues. Be- 
tween Monday and the close on Wed- 
nesday, the Dow Jones industrial 
average fell from 135.09 to 132.83. Iron 
Age reports steel mill activity at 54 per 
cent. of capacity this week, compared 
with 55 per cent. last week. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 


Comets Ss of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 








values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 
WEEKLY AVERAGES . 
1939 

June 

28, 

1939 

96:7 

24-4 

81-9 

82-8 
4:35% 
* 50 Common Stocks. ¢ March 8th. 


Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
Common Stocks (1926= 100) __ 


June 22 | June 23| June June 26! June 27] June 28 


110-9 | 111-4 | 111-1 | 108-9 | 109-3 | 106-9 


1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98:8 
April 8th. 


ToraL DEALINGS IN New YORK 





Stock Exchange Curb 
Shares 
1939 
Shares Bonds 
000’s | $000’s 000’s 

J 4,380 
2,490 
5,400 




















ACTUARIES 


Any public body, company, 
permanent whole-time 
an actuarial student is 





undertake the duties involved. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES APPOINTMENTS BOARD 
STAPLE INN, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE FACULTY OF ACTUARIES APPOINTMENTS BOARD 
23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 


society or person requiring the 
fone ae ee ee 
in to apply to the Chairman of 
either of the undermentioned Boards who will be 

to supply the names of such members of the Institute of 
Actuaries or of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland as 
may be interested in the appointment and qualified to 
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New York Prices 





Close Latest Close Latest 
June June lene. Jone 
22, 29, 22, 29, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1. Rails and Stan. Oil Cal. 257g 253, 
Transport a OUN.J. 43 4038 
ison ...... 2712 24i9| © cedcocece 3814 35 


Illinois Chrysler 

N.Y. Central.. 141g 13 (Elec. Autolite *307g 29 

Northern Pac. 814 712/Gen. Motors 445, 411g 
Pennsylv. R... 1712 161g|NashKelvntr. 653 57, 
Southern ng 1234 1118) Boeing Airpin ame 1819 


bm ct oe 
wh 1812 1738| Air 


2. Utilities and 
Communications 


Am.W’works.. 912 85g! Allis lg 32 
csi, rt alge Grae 3 

4 534 West’ 9814, 91! 
ElBond&Sh 75, 7 || west hae 9315 90 
Nat Pwr & Lt. 71g 7% . 44lg 41 


We Union ame in ee ae 2014 205g 

n 312% Brel. 6414 601s 

3. Extractive and 
Metai 

fm Oe E _ a 12 


or a 13 uals Mont. Ward.. 5014 4754 

8) Sears Roebck. 7534 7334 
Woolworth ... 4712 451g 
New. Biscuit... acs oye 
Anaconda ... 23% 2134| iat Dairy»... 2204 255. 
Cerro de Pas.. 3712 34 [1 jciard 2314 23 


Int. Nickel ... 477 4638| Kern “Tob B. 383 
esse B2lq 315g eyn. 200. nee 
Tex. Gif, Sai. 2814 2712|Nat- Distillers 25%, 252 


hell Union... 11 ; 

Shell Un. PE. 1047, Comel. Credit 46 441g 

Socony Vac... 1154 113s Com. Inv. Tr. 52 482 
*xd 


Paris 


THE Bourse opened with some demand 
for domestic issues. Rentes were firm on 
the final results of the new loan, but at 
the end of the first week, profit-taking 
called a halt to rising prices. Rentes 
eased somewhat and equities, particu- 
larly internationals, became rather 
irregular, despite sporadic buying of 
De Beers and Eagle issues from Lon- 
don. Despite improving domestic con- 
ditions and the good reception of the 
chairman’s speech at the Suez Canal 
meeting, political considerations weighed 
heavily on the market. A short-lived 
rally in Rentes in mid-month was 
checked by news from Tientsin which 
further depressed Far Eastern and in- 
ternational issues, though Suez Canal 
and Royal Dutch offered resistance. 
Despite the firmer tone among ex- 
change-guaranteed Rentes and an im- 
provement in international issues to- 
wards the end of the third week, the 
gains were not held, and June closed on 


a depressed note following M. 
Daladier’s speech. 


“7 June ey June 
> 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
3% Rentes 79:95 76:60\Cha rs 
4Rts.’17 83-50 79- nies 615 568 
Banque into 2,260 2,055 
France 7,950 7450 81 Dowk 63,650 60,110 
Credit ....." Mex.Eagle 75:50 66:50 
Li 1,688 1,565\Chartered 211-50 197-50 
Suez Canal 15,060 13,855|Ford ... 89-00 82-00 
Wag. Lits 69-50 63:00/\De Beers 1,248 1,130 
412-00 355-50 


Berlin 


WHILE the general trend of quotations 
in June has been downward, the new 
Capital arrangements of the Reichsbank 
have provided a diversion. Quoted on 
June 13th at 1784, the shares were 
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marked up to 1844 on the resumption 
of dealings on the 19th, and rose to 
1853 by the end of the month. Quiet 
conditions with little trading in the 
early part of the month saw fractional 
gains in electrical and shipping shares, 
but these were more than wiped out 
later, leading steel and munitions issues 
moving downwards in sympathy. 


May June May June 
31, 1, 28, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
Reichs- 
bank .,. 178-50 185: 25) Lloyd .. 52:00 46-50 
D.D. A.E.G. .. 113-40 109-25 


Bank ... 111-50 111: 50 Siemens 
Dresdner 105-50 105-50 & H.... 189-00 186-50 


G, Far- Stahl- 
benind. 149-90 143-00 werke... 101:60 98-00 
|Hambu 


rg 
| Amer... 50-75 42-00 


Amsterdam 


THE month opened quietly, but re- 
covery, led by Philips Lamps, Royal 
Dutch and Unilever N.V., was assisted 
by the fall in the guilder. Speculative 
buying, however, subsided towards mid- 
month, on the improved exchange posi- 
tion, and after a half-hearted rally in 
the market leaders, prices drifted down- 
wards on the news from the Far East. 
Bonds followed the trend of equities, 
but commodities offered some resis- 
tance. The somewhat better news from 
United States in the last ten days 
caused recovery in _ internationals, 
Philips Lamps leading a rally which 
became general, but renewed fears 
arising from the political situation mili- 
tated against large commitments and 
the month concluded with a record low 
turnover, with prices easier in all 
sections, 


May June May June 

31, 28, 31, 

1939 1939 1939 1939 
212% Dutch 73 717g/A.K.U. ... 381g 34 


515°, Ger.* 191l;g 1834 |Ford Motor 340 335 
Philips Lp. 19819 203g |Deli B. To. 1491p a, 
Neth. Ship. 11934 1051, |Ryl. Dutch 315 

Lever Bros \Hand.Am. 43114 sae 
& Unilever ..13412 125 | 


* Without transfer certificate. 


Canada 


THE advance in quotations which began 
at the end of May was carried over into 
June. Delay over the Anglo-Soviet pact 
caused moderate selling, which was 
comfortably absorbed, and better news 
from the prairies was a steadying in- 
fluence. Steels, food shares and senior 
gold issues were particularly firm. 
Later, however, Wall Street’s uneasiness 
imparted a duller tone, which adversely 
affected all sections of the market. The 
public maintained a cautious attitude, 
and speculative rallies received little 
support. Business in the second half of 
the month was sluggish, and declines in 
industrial issues particularly affected 
alcohol shares. Base metal issues were 
also weak. Steel shares and utilities 
offered some resistance but the latest 
developments in United States silver 
policy adversely affected mining shares, 
and gold issues lost most of the month’s 
gains. 


May June May June 
31, 31, 28, 
1939 1939 1939 861939 
Bell Tel. ...17512 172 Int. Petrol 24lg4xd 215g 
Can. Car. ... 834 834} Ean Trac. 103, 85g 
Do. prefd..... 20i2 20 rit. Col. 
Power Corp. 10 03 | Power oA" 2614 


Dome Mines 3154 33 \|Do. “B” ... ae 21 
oe ... 145g 1454/Can. Cement 853 754 

.. 57 555g \Int. Nickel 4914 4634 
B of Montel 212 214 pases eens 5ig 478 


R. Bk 

C. Bk. Com. 1671, 16614 Water we 19% 19 
Can. Pac. ... 43 ‘Steel Co. of 

Cock. Plow 7 : Pome. 754 73 
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Capital Issues 


REFERENCE is made on page 24 to the 
sharp setback in gilt-edged prices which 
followed the announcement of the 
London County Council loan, whose 
price and terms are identical with last 
week’s Hertfordshire issue. The North 
Metropolitan Power Station and the 
Wessex Electricity debenture issues are 
sound stocks, offered at relatively attrac- 
tive prices. Broadcast Relay Services 
has recently received an extension of its 
licence for ten years and is now free to 
expand its interests. The company’ s 
profits have risen consistently in recent 
years, though the 5s. ordinary shares, 
offered at 20 per cent. premium, have a 
speculative character. The prospectus 
relating to the offer of Fames Barnes, 
Limited, 50,000 74 per cent, redeemable 
£1 preference shares at par and 100,000 
2s. ordinary shares at 3s. 6d. illustrates 
the relatively high cost of small indus- 
trial issues, for the shares were pur- 
chased by the present vendors at 
£50,280, while issue expenses are esti- 
mated to amount to £14,300. Particu- 
lars for information only have been 
published by William Denny and 
Brothers, the shipbuilders, of Dum- 
barton, and A. Lewis (Westminster), 
Limited. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
Week endin af Capital versions Money 
July 1, 193 £ 


To the Public ...... 11,010,000... 10,560,500 
To Shareholders... 1,215,000... 1,552,500 
By S.E. Introduc. .. Nil as Nil 
By Permis.to Deal 1,096,106 ... 1,749,470 
Savi week 

to June 24, ‘1939 Dr. 650,000 Dr. 650,000 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Year to date £ 
1939 (New Basis)............ 79,329,271 74,659,190 
1938 (New Basis) ......... 197,652,596 182,884,543 
1939 (Old Basis) ............ 51,254,055 47,603,976 
1938 (Old Basis) ............ 150,196,859 136,378,901 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
=, ae Foreign 
U.K, U.K. Countries 
Year to date 


£ a £ 
1939 (New Basis) 48,290,850 24,187,336 2,181,004 
1938 (New Basis) 141,705,617 38, 749, 697 2,429,229 
1939 (Old Basis) 31 443,885 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 118, 281,026 15,698,751 2,399,124 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ £L 
1939 (New Basis) 42,353,840 4,059,009 28,246,341 
1938 (New Basis) 125,751,256 7,745,409 49,387,878 
1939 (Old Basis) 36,443,921 1,962,072 9,197,983 
1938 (Old Basis) 116,965,223 2,702,496 16,711,182 
Note.—‘ Old Basis ” includes only ublic issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ew Basis” 


includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


London County. — Issue of 
£7,500,000 34 per cent. consolidated 
stock at 964; redeemable at par 
August, 1959, or from 1954 on notice. 
A trustee stock. Proceeds for re- 
housing, A.R.P., etc. Ranks with 
other stocks. Estimated population 
4,062,800 ; rateable value £62,000,000. 
County rate is 7s. 9}d. and should 
produce £24,000,000 in 1939-40. Net 
debt, £87,269,000 (of which £52,036,000 
housing). 

Broadcast Relay Service.—Issue of 
200,000 5}"per cent. redeemable cumula- 
tive £1 preference shares at 20s., and 
200,000 5s. ordinary shares at 6s. 
Preference shares redeemable at 21s. by 
1959, by drawings from 1942, or on 
notice from 1944. Total assets, March, 
1939 : £610,579 (of which £566,593 
shares in and amounts due from sub- 
sidiaries). Company’s profits, years to 
March 31: 1937, £37,051; 1938, 
£38,754 ; 1939, £47,989. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Industry and Trade 


Supplies of Scrap.—The present shortage of scrap 
which is restricting the production of steel is very largely 
the result of recent developments in the import and export 
trade. The following table shows monthly figures of trade 
in iron ore and scrap since January, 1938: — 

Trape In Iron Ore anp Scrap (£’000) 


—— 











Impors | 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
January .cccccescseccssesesee 1,862-2 3930 10:8 75:8 
sniahiamaastiincatiiaitiah 1,620°5 483-3 23-1 85-9 
on astisbndedoneetsosnente . ‘9 = as HH 
. 1,126°4 27 - ° . 
Moy senteeiiinietepetiok 17-0 807-9 20-1 26°5 
NG iptidemsbatnedéaatganeesne 751:°0 soe 8:5 ons 
fury stsiniaditniiittmemietredii 710:3 | 30:9 des 
OO EES 582°5 77:3 
Sept i ‘kensosctnonsnaien 463°0 67°7 
GERTRGD ccocasccnsverccncncns 421°3 61-9 
DEOTTENEE. accconcpneusenenee 337-2 117:7 
DR -cectegesebiniinene 1-2 112-4 





It will be seen that until May there had been only a very 
small increase in overseas purchases. In the previous steel 
boom in 1937 imports had been increased much more 
rapidly and makers of steel not only had adequate supplies 
for their requirements but, owing to the recession last 
summer, also held large accumulated stocks. They do not 
seem to have realised that, with a re-armament programme 
on hand, these stocks were bound to be wanted before 
very long, and in August last year exports of iron ore and 
scrap began to increase substantially, partly as a result of 
the liquidation of these stocks. A large proportion of this 
increase was due to sales to Germany, whose purchases 
from this country rose from £14,500 in July to £57,700 in 
August and £71,400 in November. Towards the end of 


last year when re-armament work was speeded-up stocks 
of scrap were known to be low, but imports were not in- 
creased at anything like the same rate as in 1937-38, while 
exports rose to their peak. Even in May — had not 
reached the level of the corresponding month in 1937. It 
is becoming increasingly necessary that further supplies 
should be obtained. Most of our imports have come from 
the United States, Sweden and Algeria, but the British 
Iron and Steel Federation are reported to be trying to find 
additional sources of supplies in order to speed up pro- 
duction. The industry has, in fact, had a series of un- 
lucky guesses. It was caught short in 1937 and, then, as 
a result of over-buying, had excessive stocks in 1938, which 
were sold abroad just when a new shortage was appearing 
over the horizon. 


* * * 


Worsted Spinners Redundancy Proposals .—At the 
mass meeting of worsted spinners held in Bradford in the 
middle of this month, the progress of the scheme for fight- 
ing the evils of redundant machinery and price cutting 
was reviewed. There was much discussion but few definite 
conclusions. A further call was made on the agreed levy 
to pay for the exploratory work that has been done, but 
the active attempts to produce a practicable scheme are 
apparently to lapse. It appears that owners of at least 
one-fifth of the spindles are in opposition, and about 
another 20 per cent. are sitting on the fence unwilling to 
bind themselves to the supporters of the plan unless that 
proves to be the winning side. A proposal that every firm 
should scrap or seal a proportion of its plant, whether 
busy or not, met with scarcely any support. Also the 
committee that has been investigating possibilities has been 





(Continued from page 29) 
BY OFFER FOR SALE 


North Metropolitan Power 
Station Company. — Offer for sale 
of £1,700,000 second mortgage deben- 
ture stock, 1965 at 914. Ranks with 
other second mortgage debentures. 
Redeemable by 1965 by annual draw- 
ings at par from 1942, or from 1951 
on notice. Stations leased to Northmet 
Power Company for rentals enough to 
cover debenture service. Northmet 
profits (before rentals of £129,202, 
£131,992 and £136,945, respectively) : 
1936, £564,919 ; 1937, £580,231 ; 1938, 
£626,360. for Willesden and 
Brimsdown stations. Lists closed 9.45 
a.m., June 28th. 


James Barnes, Ltd.—Offer for sale 
of 50,000 74 per cent. cumulative parti- 
cipating redeemable {1 preference 
shares at par, and 100,000 2s. ordinary 
shares at 3s. 6d. After 74 per cent. on 
ordinary, preference rank pari passu 
with ordinary for further 2} per cent. 
non-cumulative ; they are redeemable 
at 25s. from June, 1943, on notice. 
Makers and merchants of overalls, etc. 
Net assets, £100,000 (of which £43,772 
goodwill) purchased fi 


etc., years to November 30: 1936, 
24,999; 1937, £32,200; 1938, 
36,231. Whitehead Industrial Trust 


take issue for £50,280 plus expenses, 
or net cost of preference at par and 
ordinary at 3s. 1-87d. Lists closed 
9.5 a.m., June 28th. Over-subscribed. 

Wessex Electricity Company.— 
Offer for sale of £1,500,000 33 Sar aanle. 


debenture stock at 96. Redeemable at 
par, August, 1959, or from 1954 on 
notice. Profit (before depreciation of 
£92,830, £65,000 and £100,000 res- 
pectively, and interest) : 1936, £253,222; 
1937, £251,881; 1938, £259,769. 
Assets available December, 1938, to 
cover existing mortgage debentures: 
£3,026,426. Lazard Bros. and Com- 
pany take issue at 93%, or 95} including 
expenses. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


£646,266. _ Profits before amounts 
written off investments : 1936, £11,720; 
1937, £115,258 ; 1938, £148,023. 

A. Lewis and Company (West- 
minster), Ltd. — Issued capital, 
150,000 £1 ordinary shares, and 100,000 
53 per cent. cumulative {1 preference 
shares (including 50,000 taken by 
Messrs Joseph Sebag and Company 
at 19s. 6d. net). Total net assets 
£269,337 (including £48,000 from pre- 
ference share placing). Net profit: 
ye = ~— 31, 1938, £14,372 ; 1939, 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
o HESSON'S Results of the Week.— 


CAPE BREWERIES have 
fully maintained their net mat 176,724. 





ment, Cambrian Wagon Works. ANGLO- 
CEYLON AND GENERAL ESTATES 
are again paying 10 per cent., since the tea 
crop was higher than in 1937, while the 
fall in price was only 0.3d. a lb. 
profits, however, continue to rule for most 
tea companies, and both BUDLA BETA 
and B DOOARS are reducing their 
dividend. Amo textile companies, 
COHEN AND WILKS have experienced 
a severe setback, and in 1938 made a 
trading loss of £24,014. It is possible to 
dividend only 7 


1955-50 eed £242 ant 825 
to 59, against £16,825. 
Th ial rise in PATONS 


preference dividend is i 
fl entirely by 
HOVIS, LTD., ae had a satisfac- 


tory year, and are g the 20 cent. 
dividend from net profits of £166,241 
against £155,319. "P 


(Continued on page 46) 








by no means unanimous as to the feasibility of any scheme 
yet suggested and one or two important resignations from 
this committee by representatives of large firms are 
spoken of. Another suggestion that appears to have little 
chance of success is that a section of the trade, such as the 
coloured spinners or the flyer spinners, should organise 
and by making their sectional scheme a success, tempt the 
bulk of the industry to follow suit. Such sectional schemes, 
however, have been tried in the past, unsuccessfully. It 
is also possible that some enthusiasm which certain cross- 
bred spinners showed for the plan when it was suggested 
a year ago has evaporated because those spinners are now 
better employed, due to Government orders for Service 
fabrics. The meeting has excited remarkably little com- 
ment in the West Riding where the scheme either for 
elimination of redundant plant, or standardisation of 
conversion costs, is generally regarded as dead. 


* * * 


The Next Sugar Year.—After informal discussions 
extending over almost one week, the International Sugar 
Council held a formal meeting in London on June 24 to 
discuss supply conditions in the third quota year commen- 
cing on September Ist next. As far as can be ascertained 
three countries were not represented at the meeting and 
some other delegations were not in a position to express the 
views of their respective governments until further consul- 
tation. Consequently the details of the arrangements made 
will not be made public for some time. If all governments 
accept the proposals no further meeting of the Sugar Coun- 
cil will be necessary to put them into effect. At present the 
export quotas under the scheme for the 1939-40 season 
amount to 3,695,000 metric tons including the reserve 
quota of 47,500 tons. At the middle of June the free market 
requirements for the next season were estimated by the 
Sugar Council’s Statistical Committee at about 3,000,000 
tons, but this estimate has since been revised in an upward 
direction. On the face of things, therefore, there will be an 
excess of supplies of not much less than 500,000 tons if the 
quotas remain unaltered and are used in full. The Council 
has no longer the right to reduce the quotas and all adjust- 
ments and concessions have now to be made voluntarily. In 
official circles, however, the new scheme for the third quota 
year, which seems to be more flexible than the regulation 
for the previous two seasons, is judged with considerable 
optimism. The prospects of a balance between supply and 
demand are considered sufficiently favourable for the more 
distant futures in the raw sugar market to have been pushed 
up by 6d. per cwt. in the last fortnight. But it is still not 
certain that the additional supplies authorised for the cur- 
rent season will be available before the end of August and 
quotations for the July future have risen by 1s. 6d. per 
cwt. to 8s. 9d. per cwt. since the middle of June. 


* * * 


Lancashire Cotton Corporation.—According to 
official announcements made this week, the progressive 
policy of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, Ltd., is being 
maintained. The directors have completed negotiations for 
the purchase of the Manor Mill, Chadderton, Oldham, 
which contains 60,000 ring spindles, and is considered one 
of the most up-to-date and efficient mills in Lancashire. 
It is also understood that the directors have recently had 
under consideration the question of re-equipment of some 
of the mills, and it is reported that the mule spindles at the 
Hawk Mill, Shaw, and the Kent Mill, Chadderton, are 
being taken out and replaced by ring spindles. This de- 
velopment is partly due to the distinct shortage of piecers 
in the mule spinning mills, while mills with ring spindles 
can obtain a plentiful supply of female labour. 


* * * 


Retail Trade in May.—Compared with a year ago, 
the value of retail sales in the shops and stores included in 
the statistics published in this week’s Board of Trade 
Journal increased in May by 9.1 per cent. This abrupt rise 
(the corresponding increase for last month was only 1.3 
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per cent.) is largely due to the combined effect of two 
Statistical accidents. Firstly, as Whitsun and the pre- 
holiday shopping fell in June in 1938 and in May in the 
current year, it is probable that a large part of the rise 
will be counter-balanced by a fall in June. Secondly, the 
volume of retail trade in May, 1938, was exceptionally poor, 
so that the increase over this month of 9.1 per cent. gives 
an exaggerated picture of the improvement in trade 
during the current year. A more accurate indication of the 
trend in retail trade than the increase over the figures of 
a year earlier is given by the index numbers of the daily 
value of retail trade, with 1937 as base ; the table below is 
taken from the Board of Trade Fournal: — 


INDICES OF DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(Average Daily Sales in 1937 = 100) 














Non-Food 

Total Food eee ear canara ~ 

Total | Apparel | Household 
1937 March .,...... 97 104 90 85 | 96 
April ......... 96 95 97 99 6] «101 
TD éovebiact 108 107 109 119 98 
FORD diccvcescr 98 97 9s 107 | 92 
1938 March ....... 93 102 84 81 | 87 
toe Ldaidiadiia 107 110 103 109 98 
May ..cccceee 101 103 100 108 94 
FORD ccc ceesese 106 107 105 116 90 
1939 March ....... 96 105 86 83 86 
DOI ccidccsic 108 113 103 108 93 
ee MAY cnscveres | LU 112 i 109 |. Bae 93 


The influence of Whitsun shopping is revealed by the 
sharp rise in the May index of sales of apparel in 1937 
and 1939, when Whitsun fell in that month. But excluding 
the effects of Bank Holidays, the trend in retail trade has 
been steadily upward in the last six months; rising 
employment and stationary prices for consumer’s goods 
continue to expand the level of purchasing power. 


* * * 


Co-operative Trading Results.—The unsettled 
trade outlook at the beginning of the year has been 
reflected in the returns of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society for the twelve weeks ended April 8th. Total sales 
amounted to £27,063,976, an increase of £377,482, or less 
than 14 per cent., over the corresponding period last year. 
A decline of £200,273 in the output from the C.W.S. pro- 
ductive works reduced the total to £9,848,688; so that ihe 
Federation drew £17,215,288 of its supplies from sources 
outside the movement. Lessened values in some commodi- 
ties are also apparent in the results. For instance, supplies 
from the nine flour mills decreased in value by 19} per 
cent. to £1,888,919, while quantity increased by 2% per 
cent. The trade of the C.W.S. in milk for the twelve 
weeks was {1,219,682, and in milk products £769,850. 
The slowing down of the improvement in the trade of retail 
distributive societies in practically all sections except food- 
stuffs has led the C.W.S. directors to suggest the intro- 
duction of bazaar trading to combat the competition from 
fixed-price stores which has affected many of the societies 
in the larger towns. The directors’ proposals, which will 
require the consent of the local societies, will be presented 
to the business meetings held later in the year. They sug- 
gest the operation of bazaar stores with an upper price 
limit of five shillings. There will undoubtedly be keen dis- 
cussion before any change takes place, particularly since 
many societies are equally anxious to maintain both their 
autonomy and their local prestige. The proposed bazaars 
will not give a dividend on purchases, and many of the 
managers feel that such an innovation will cut against the 
most attractive feature of present-day co-operative 
methods. 


* * * 


Wool Supplies.—The prospects for the new wool 
season, which opens on July Ist, are very much more cheer- 
ful than they were at this time last year. Then a carry-over 
in the main exporting countries of 165 million Ib. weighed 
on the market, while demand, especially in the United 
States and in Britain, was steadily falling with the general 
level of business activity. But the revival in trade during 
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last winter, assisted by the growing demand for uniforms, 
has greatly increased the imports of wool into the main 
consuming countries. The following table is compiled from 
the “Wool Intelligence Notes” and the latest trade 
returns : — 


RETAINED IMPORTS OF Raw Woo. 


Million Ib.) 
January-May 
1938 - 
5 oe cdma ntaeenne 326-9 424- 
necdatanne A. 
Dit * incociemmnadintediehonbenesinesdamine 6 43-0 
January-March 
aos td ceee tenes ubieatiion 99-2 169-9 
CRORE o.occaccccccscsovesncnshssncssannese 91-6 100-1 
BEET ch ontarnanbbaseepunensessnonenebeseitoens 19-4 20:1 
Ei ciilc sidiccnnscietinscacesbagsinnnmenseibeninn 11-7 64-0 


As a result of this expansion in consumption, stocks of 
wool in producing countries at the end of the season are 
expected to be very small. The unsold surplus of Australian 
wool, for example, is not expected to exceed 60,000 bales 
(of 300 Ib.) against 238,000 bales at the end of June, 1938. 
The new Australian clip is officially estimated at 3,096,500 
bales, against 2,920,000 bales produced in 1938-39, but the 
reduction in the carry-over will more than offset this small 
increase. Wool prices have been very stable since the begin- 
ning of the year, but in recent weeks the demand for cross- 
bred wools, which are used in the manufacture of uniform 
cloths, has increased sufficiently to raise prices at the wool 
auctions. It seems probable that both civilian and military 
demand will continue to expand, and unless exchange diffi- 
culties restrict the purchases of the totalitarian countries, 
sales and prices in the new season are likely to favour 
the sheep farmers. 


* * * 


Wheat in Excess.—On Tuesday, the quotations for 
July wheat on the Liverpool futures markets fell to 
3s. 9$d. per cental, the lowest price since the record low 
level reached in 1931. For the last twelve months wheat 
prices have been falling, due firstly to the expectations 
and secondly to the realisation of the record crop of 1938. 
The surplus of that crop, piled up in granaries in the 
Argentine, in Canada and in the United States, is esti- 
mated by the International Institute of Agriculture at 
some 776 million bushels, an amount which, without the 
1939 crop, is greatly in excess of the annual world imports 
of wheat, which are likely in the current season to equal 
about 580 million bushels. Prospects for the harvest 
which is now being gathered in the Southern States of 
America and in some European countries are also favour- 
able. The acreage sown to wheat in the main European 
countries shows a slight increase over the record acreage 
of 1938, and although it is not likely that yields will again 
be as high as last year, a harvest of normal or above 
normal size can be expected. In Canada, acreage is little 
changed from last year, while in the United States 
“intentions to plant” indicate a reduction of about 
1 per cent. in the total area sown to spring and winter 
wheat. Whatever may be the size of the new crops in 
the Southern Hemisphere, therefore, it seems that 
production in the season beginning on August Ist will 
be sufficient to meet importers’ requirements, and 
in addition there are stocks more than equal to a year’s 
trade in wheat. As long as European countries, through 
fears of war, continue to expand their wheat production 
and to restrict consumption by high internal prices, 
and as long as producers in export countries are encour- 
aged to maintain their wheat acreage by Government 
subsidies, there can be only temporary recovery in the 
low levels of wheat prices. 


* * * 


Shorter Hours in the Shoe Trade.—The history 
of improvement in wages and working conditions is almost 
entirely a history of small sectional measures of regulation 
which have been followed by large-scale modifications in 
the industrial structure. The restriction of the hours 
worked by women and children in textile factories, in the 
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last century, began a process which entailed the reduction 
in the eet aedilad period of machinery and plant, 
and automatically curtailed the hours of an increasing 
number of adult male workers. A similar development has 
been followed in one section of industry after another, and 
a notable new advance was made last week with the con- 
clusion of an agreement between the National Association 
of Wholesale Boot and Shoe Distributors and the Shop 
Assistants’ Union. The agreement, which covers the em- 
ployees of 37 wholesale boot and shoe distributing houses, 
provides for a normal working week of 45 hours. Overtime 
at the rate of time and a quarter will be paid for hours 
worked in excess of 48. Long hours are naturally not so 
prevalent in wholesale as in retail distribution, since there 
is less necessity to conform to the hours set by the shoppers 
themselves, but limitation of hours and guaranteed mini- 
mum wage rates are still the exception in wholesaling, and 
the necessity for improvement is in many cases urgent. 
Last week’s agreement introduces an element of order and 
definition in a field where much remains to be done. Pro- 
gress towards reasonable hours and wage rates for those 
employed in wholesale and retail distribution should be 
easier now that there is a substantial nucleus around which 
to build. 


* * * 


Stable Wholesale Prices.—During the last fortnight 
the increasing political uncertainty has overshadowed 
the markets and checked any general upward tendency. 
The Economist complete index of wholesale prices, for 
example, showed a small rise from 115.4 (September 
18, 1931 = 100) to 115.6 in the fortnight ended last 
Wednesday :— 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


The Economist Indices 
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1936 | 
Dec. 30 | 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 116-3t| 95-4 
Dec. 29 | 127-8 | 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 |143-8 | 97-0 
Sept. 28 | 116-2 | 134-8 | 127-0 | 173-0 | 116-6 “© |144-2 | 97-0 
Oct. 26 | 116-1 | 134-9 | 127-0 | 171-6 | 116-6 | 147-8 (145-1 | 97-3 
Nov. 23 | 114-3 | 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7 | 116-7 | 148-7 |143-8 | 97-7 
Dec. 21 | 113-7 | 132-4 | 126-5 | 175-7 | 115-6 | 148-7 /144-0 | 97-8 
an. 114-7 | 134 127-5 | 177-1 | 116-0 | 151-2 |144-3 | 98-0 
eb. 1) 113-8 | 132-5 | 125-9 | 175-1 | 115-7 | 152-7 [144-9 | 97-9 
Feb. 15 | 113-6 | 132-4 | 124: 4-6 | 115-3 | 153-5 |145-1 | 97-9 
Mar. 1| 114-0 | 134-5 | 127-9 | 174-9 | 116-4 152-8 145-1 | 98-0 
Mar. 15 | 114-4 | 135-3 | 125-0 | 174-9 | 116-3 | 153-1 145-1 | 98-0 
Mar. 29 | 114-4 | 133-9 | 123-5 | 174-9 | 115-4 | 153-5 144-9 | 97-8 
Apr. 19 | 114-5 | 134-4 | 129-0 | 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-3 [145-4 | 97-8 
ay 3 | 116-2 | 134-4 | 123-4 | 174-8 | 115-9 | 155-5 |146.4 | 97-9 
May 17| 116-0 | 134-7 | 123-4 | 174-9 | 115-6 | 157-3 |146-2 | 97-9 
May 31 | 116-7 | 134-4 | 125-0 | 174-9 | 114-8 | 156°6 146-5 | 98-0 
une 14 | 15-4 | 134-4 | 124-0 | 174-9 | 114-4 | 155-0 (146-9 | 98-3 
une 28 | 15-6 | 134-4 | 122-3 | 175-0) 114-4%| 155-3% ... | 98-39 
| 








cine 


These figures refer to June 24th. 


In the United States, the index for prices of primary 
products has been depressed by the low level of grain 
and vegetable oil prices. Details of the component series 
of The Economist’s complete index of British wholesale 
prices are given below :— 


Sept. 18, June22, June 14, June 28, 


(1927 = 100) 1931 1938 1939 1939 
Cereals and meat... 64:5 87-0 67-6 69-0 
Other foods ......... 62°2 57:8 61-9 62-1 
Textiles s.sccccssoce  43°7 51-5 54:5 53-6 
Minerals .......... 67:4 91-7 91:8 91-8 
Miscellaneous ...... 65°8 75-0 75-8 75:7 

Complete index 60-4 72-0 69-7 69-8 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 99-1 96-0 96-1 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 62-2 60:3 60-4 

The rise in the index for cereals and meat is d to the 
— advance in bacon prices, which more than offset 
the fall in wheat prices. Raw cotton and flax were again 
cheaper, and were largely responsible for the fall in the 


index for textiles. 
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Valley Offers: 


ABUNDANT LABOUR 


7 Labour Training Centres and 14 Junior Instructional 
Centres are making your future labour worth its wage. 


42,446 women—hard workers, quick learners—are ready 
to give light industries a flying start. 


13,998 juveniles are waiting to take their place in modern 
industry. 


417,758 men — many skilled, all adaptable, all with a 
steady desire to keep in work — offer new industries the 
best labour in Britain. 


443,902 people—from whom you can hand-pick your 
labour force. In the North 19% await work — in 
London only 8.3%. 


120 firms representing 54 industries have rented premises 
on the Estate in the last 2} years: 10 have since expanded 
their factories. 


Team Valley tenants say Northern labour is the best in Britain 


TEAM VALLEY Jaazesl TRADING ESTATE 


Team Valley is a 700 acre estate on the out- 
skirts of Newcastle. The Estate Company is 
financed by Government grant, operating 
under commercial control without profit. 
Standard or special factories are rented, com- 
plete in every respect. The Estate is equipped 
with canteens and playing fields for workers, 
restaurants, club, committee rooms, etc., for 
employers and executives. Backed as it is by the 


Government schemes for the Special Areas, 
Team Valley Estate can offer its tenants ser- 
vices otherwise unobtainable — from help in 
applying for capital onwards. 

For further information, or for arrangements 
to view the Estate, please write to: W. Irvine, 
North Eastern Trading Estates Limited, 
Kingsway, Team Valley Estate, Gateshead-on- 
Tyne, 11. Telephone: Low Fell 76071 
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THE upward trend in industrial activity 
continues. There are some reports of a 
shortage of business from coalfields 
dealing mainly in household supplies, 
but the high level of industrial demand 
more than compensates for this. The 
total output of saleable coal in the week 
ended June 17th was 4,771,200 tons, 
compared with 4,532,000 tons in the 
same week of last year. Supplies of 
steel scrap are still insufficient to meet 
the demand, although imports from the 
Continent and from America are now 
coming to hand more freely. The 
arrival of foreign scrap enabled tinplate 
production to reach 72.23 per cent. of 
capacity during the week ended June 
17th. 

The lighter trades also report satis- 
factory progress and the continued ex- 
pansion of the consumption goods 
trades is reflected in the latest figures 
for retail sales, which are discussed in 
a note on page 31. 


Coal 


Sheffield. — On the inland market 
there is a satisfactory demand for in- 
dustrial fuels, and collieries are work- 
ing fully up to quotas. There is a 
quieter demand from public utility 
undertakings, and household coal is in 
poor request. Coke is moving more 
freely, particularly blast-furnace quality. 
Export business is chiefly confined to 
early shipments. There is an improved 
demand for coke, and cobbles and 
washed trebles are well taken up. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The markets 
have an easier tendency due to less 
foreign inquiry, and the seasonal de- 
cline in domestic household require- 
ments. In the Durham section, supplies 
of gas coals are more plentiful and un- 
screened bunkers are more easily 
obtained owing to the quietness in 
foreign coaling station business. Coking 
coal is firm, however, and there is a 
good demand for patent oven coke. 
Northumberland steam collieries are 
comfortably placed, large coal being 
well booked, but smalls continue to 
offer freely. 


* 


Glasgow.— Shipments from Scot- 
land are maintaining their recent ex- 
pansion and the total to date this year, 
at 5,400,000 tons, is nearly 500,000 tons 
ahead of the comparable figure for 
1938. Contract orders are the main- 
stay for the time being, for new busi- 
ness is quiet. This is not causing anxiety, 
for supplies, notably in Fife, are well 
booked until after the “ Fair” holidays 
in July. Lothian and Ayrshire pro- 
ducers, however, would welcome busi- 
ness in steam coal and the larger sizes 
of nuts. In Lanarkshire, the predom- 
inantly inland supply area, the slow 
demand for house coal is affecting 
round fuel in general despite some cur- 
tailment —— There is some in- 
Crease in the utility undertakings’ de- 
mand for smalls, in view of the coming 
holidays and of the political uncer- 
tainties. 

* 


Cardiff.— Firm conditions con- 
tinue on the market. No important new 
orders have been placed during the 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


week, although there has been an in- 
quiry for 60,000 tons for the Greek 
railways. The contract commitments of 
the collieries are exceptionally heavy, 
and shipments at the South Wales 
docks of the Great Western Railway 
Company last week totalled 468,100 
tons, compared with 416,187 tons in 
the same week of last year. Best large 
steams, dry sized grades and duffs are 
relatively scarce, but the current output 
of other classes is slightly in excess of 
demand. The improvement in the 
patent fuel trade is being maintained 
and the shortage of coke supplies has 
been accentuated. 


* 


Workington.—The coal industry 
is maintaining its winter output which 
finds a ready sale despite a slackness in 
local landsale which will persist until 
August. Demand for industrial fuel, 
especially from coking plants making for 
pig-iron smelters, is large, and ship- 
ments to Ireland and to the Scandi- 
navian countries average between 8,000 
and 9,000 tons weekly. Prices are firm. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—The iron market re- 
mains rather quiet, in spite of a slightly 
improved call for foundry pig. Forge 
requirements are easily met; forward 
business is on a very limited scale. Pig- 
iron prices are expected to remain un- 
changed for the next three months, 
although no official announcement has 
yet been made. The strongest section of 
the iron market at present is basic pig, 
which is well bought. Heavier dealings 
in hematite are probable after the reduc- 
tion in prices. There is little business 
in finished iron, the demand for com- 
mon bars being the best feature. 

Demand for heavy basic steel billets 
still exceeds the supply, and the 
position is not greatly eased by such im- 
ports as have become available. Trade 
in acid billets and small steel bars is 
active, and makers of wire rods have 
more business than for some time. 
— is heavy pressure for structural 
Steel. 

The steel scrap market is very firm, 
and users are unable to secure full 
supplies. Some American material has 
arrived, but not sufficient to make any 
great impression. Foundry heavy cast 
iron is well taken up, and cast iron 
borings are in good request. Uncon- 
trolled prices are rather firmer. 

* 


Middlesbrough.—Steel makers are 
exceptionally busy. The increased num- 
ber of blast furnaces producing basic 
pig iron has been insufficient to meet 
demands and further quantities of 
semi-manufactured steel are being im- 
ported from the Continent. In addi- 
tion, two large cargoes of steel scrap of 
pe = _— tons each have arrived 
in t ees during the past week from 
America. Government requirements for 
steel for A.R.P. and other purposes are 
being steadily fulfilled. At the same time 
commercial business is increasing so far 
as is possible under present conditions. 

The pig iron Position is practically 

: is no increase in 
demand for foundry pig iron, = 
makers of East Coast hematite pig iron 
are hoping that consumers will be in a 
Position to place larger delivery orders 
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when the lower prices come into opera- 
tion in July. 

Although there is a good demand for 
export coke local requirements are easily 
met at the official quotations. Imports 
of foreign ore to June 26th are practi- 
cally the same as during the corre- 
sponding period in May. Any heavy 
steel melting scrap which merchants 
can offer locally is readily taken up. 


* 


Glasgow.— Owing to the near 
approach of the Annual Fair Holiday in 
Glasgow and district, users of all sorts 
of steel material are pressing makers to 
give earlier deliveries, Raw steel, semis 
and finished material are all in great 
demand and output has already been 
speeded up and plants are never idle. 
Re-rollers are still finding it impossible 
to obtain adequate supplies from home 
producers but Continental material is 
now coming to hand and there is less 
anxiety regarding continuity of supply. 
Tube makers in the Lanarkshire area 
are particularly busy. Local manufac- 
turing industries are working to 
capacity and both new business and in- 
quiries are plentiful. 


* 


Cardiff.— All branches of the South 
Wales iron and steel industry are active, 
particularly the sheet and tinplate re- 
rolling branches. The output of tin- 
plates in the week ended June 17th was 
72.23 per cent. of capacity—the highest 
proportion touched since December, 
1937—but last week sales were at the 
rate of 85 per cent. of capacity. This 
increase had been facilitated by the re- 
lease of steel for tinplate manufacture 
in consequence of the arrivals of foreign 
scrap, which is more widely employed in 
the manufacture of steel in South Wales 
than in most of the other producing 
centres. But the shortage of scrap is 
likely to continue, and it has been 
arranged that South Wales furnaces are 
to receive hematite pig iron from other 
districts as from July Ist at 5s. per ton 
below the scheduled price. There is 
little abatement in the demand for 
sheets under the re-armament pro- 
gramme, and the available blast fur- 
naces are all in operation. 


* 


é Workington.—Inquiry in circula- 
tion in the North-West Coast hematite 
pig-iron market is so great that the 
resumption of large-scale business when 
the price reductions take effect is vir- 
tually assured. Orders are already held 
that will keep the six furnaces blowing 
between Workington and Barrow in full 
blast until October, and, probably, until 
the end of the year. The make is in- 
sufficient for local, Midlands, Scottish 
and South Wales needs, but consider- 
able stocks still exist and it may be 
September before they are cleared. 
Steelmakers are assured of work for 
om: mills until the winter. Working- 
on is increasingly active on 
billets, though rails are still being rolled. 
a is busy on rails, billets and 


* 

News from Abroad.—Demand on 
international steel markets has decreased 
slightly but trade has remained satis- 
factory ory and steel masters are still re- 
ceiving orders. Semi-products are in 
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request, and the demand for castings, 
sheets and sections has also remained 
comparatively good, but hoops and 
galvanised sheets show a weaker ten- 
dency. Prices have nevertheless re- 
mained firm, and rebates on official 
prices are now granted only to a very 
limited extent on a few products. 
Efforts are still being made to advance 
prices on those markets where special 
reductions had to be made some time 
ago in view of outside competition, 
The Joint Co-ordinating Committee 
of the Cartel will meet at Liége about 
the middle of July, when the redistribu- 
tion of quotas in connection with the 
territorial changes will again be on the 
agenda. The question of the quota 
accounts will be reviewed, and—in the 
presence of the American representa- 
tives—the American competition will 
once more be discussed. Simultane- 
ously, the International Rail Makers’ 
Association will hold its quarterly con- 
ference and examine the possibility of 
price increases On certain markets. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .—There has 
been rather more activity in certain 
sections of the market, though the im- 
provement has not been general. Raw 
cotton prices have been slightly easier. 
A scheme for an export subsidy on 
United States cotton is still being 
evolved. It is uncertain whether the 
figure will be one cent or two cents 
and there are some rumours of a vary- 
ing amount according to prices. The 
barter deal between the British and 
United States Governments, whereby 
this country will be supplied with 
about 600,000 bales of cotton in ex- 
change for an equivalent amount of 
rubber, has caused much discussion, but 
this event is not likely to be a market 
factor. Weather advices from _ the 
American cotton belt have been more 
favourable. 

During the week there has been heavy 
buying of coarse American yarns, sales 
of some mills being equal to three 
weeks’ production and an _ increased 
turnover in coarse and medium 
Egyptian yarns. Some spinners are now 
fully sold for four to five months 
ahead. The chief support for piece- 
goods still comes from the home trade 
and Government contracts. Although 
export business has been of fair extent, 
there are complaints from makers of 
offers being on a low basis. 

* 

Jute (Dundee). — There has been 
a good deal of uncertainty in the raw 
jute market in the past fortnight. 
Despite favourable reports of the new 
crop sellers have been very reserved, 
making few offers. An abundant crop 
is expected in the coming season pro- 
vided weather conditions continue as 
good as they are now. The committee of 
the Indian Jute Mills’ Association has 
recommended that 20 per cent. of the 
hessian looms and 74 per cent. of sack- 
ing looms should be sealed up from 
August Ist, in order to reduce the 
stocks of cloth in Calcutta, which have 
risen to enormous proportions, in spite 
of the 200 million sand bags which have 
been made. The announcement of re- 
striction had little or no effect on the 
market and prices of Calcutta goods 
have failed to advance. Old crop jute 
prices have begun to decline because 
supplies of the new crop are now avail- 
able. Hitherto there has been a very 
wide difference between old and new 
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crop prices, and still exists for Dundee 
Daisee-2/3, old crop being quoted at 
£29 7s. 6d., June-July shipment, and 
new crop at £22, October-November. 
Jute yarns are quiet, but for near de- 
livery 2s. 9d. is still lowest for com- 
mon 8-lb. cops, while 2s. 6d. might be 
taken for forward. Cloth prices are un- 
changed at 3;%d. for 10-oz. 40-in. and 
2téd. for 8-oz. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


A GENERAL feeling of uncertainty over 
political developments continues to re- 
strict the volume of business in many 
raw materials. Wheat prices at Liver- 
pool continue to drift downwards and 
prices of the major non-ferrous metals 
also fell, with the exception of tin. In 
this market the restriction of supplies 
at last brought prices on Thursday to 
£230 per ton and the buffer pool has al- 
ready sold some of its holdings. Sugar 
prices also rose sharply, on renewed 
fears of a shortage in the current season, 
but cotton prices were again lower. In 
the United States, the downward ten- 
dency in prices was counteracted last 
week by the rise in the sugar market and 
by the maintenance of internal grain 
prices; Moody’s index of wholesale 
prices rose from 142.1 (December 31, 
1931 = 100) to 143.3 in the week ended 
last Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper.-—-The market fluctuated 
slightly in the early part of the week, 
but closed on Wednesday at a price of 
£42 per ton, thus showing a net loss of 
3s. 9d. on the week. Demand was very 
small chiefly owing to seasonal causes, 
but sellers remained reserved, so that 
the undertone was fairly strong. 


* 


Tin. — The price of standard cash 
tin gained another 15s. to close on 
Thursday at £230 per ton, the 
highest official level since October, 1937. 
For the first time since its formation, 
the pool sold some of its holdings this 
week. Despite these sales the backwarda- 
tion has widened to £5 10s., and the 
premiums on high quality brands have 
expanded further. For Straits tin they 
are now £10 and for Banka Tin £20, 
compared with a reasonable level of £5 
for both classes. The barter agreement 
between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, concluded last week, 
does not include tin as was expected. 
It is not known whether the discussions 
on tin will be continued later, although 
rumours to this effect circulated on the 
London Metal macho this week. 


Lead and Spelter.—-Lead lost 5s. 
to close on Wednesday at £14 10s. per 
ton, while spelter closed 2s. 6d. down 
at £13 17s. 6d. per ton. Both markets 
were featureless. At the annual meeting 
of Zinc Corporation, Lord Horne said 
that the 10 per cent. reduction in the 
lead output may not be necessary for 
much longer, as consumption is high. 
Statistics so far available do not indi- 
cate that the lead and spelter situation 
is as hopeful as this statement suggests, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the 
position has improved somewhat in the 
last few months and that the improve- 
ment is still making headway. 
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Grains 


THE spell of cool wet weather in the 
United States and Canada continues to 
improve the prospects of the American 
wheat crop, although with the start of 
harvest operations in the southern 
States, sunshine will be welcomed 
shortly. The fear of a large outbreak 
of rust is receding, although there 
remains a possibility of considerable 
damage to the standing crop. This 


favourable crop news, combined with - 


selling pressure from Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia, caused wheat prices 
in Liverpool to drift downwards again, 
and July futures touched 3s. 94d. per 
cental during the week. The maize 
market was affected by the resumption 
of American offers and by the lower 
level of wheat prices; the market in 
feeding barley also suffered from the 
competition of cheap wheat, while there 
were also liberal offers from North 
Africa. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—The demand for bacon 
has improved and in spite of somewhat 
larger supplies, prices rose by 5s. to 6s. 
per cwt. last week. Egg prices continue 
their seasonal rise from the low level of 
April and May. 


Colonial Produce.— The rise in the 
raw sugar market continues, since it is 
still doubtful if the extra supplies 
authorised by the Sugar Council will be 
available to meet the increased demand 
of the current season, The quotations 
for the nearest future have risen by 
ls. 6d. per cwt. in the last fortnight 
and refined prices have been corre- 
spondingly marked up. The cocoa 
market remains dull and prices of 
Accra fell below 20s. per cwt. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—The trade 
in old crop potatoes has come to an 
end and demand is now concentrated 
in earlies. Strawberries continue to 
dominate the fruit market, but arrivals 
of English raspberries and cherries sold 
well, The trade in salads has been 
affected by the return of colder weather. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds .— Falling prices 
for grains continue to depress the mar- 
ket for these commodities, the demand 
for which is seasonably quiet. The ex- 
portable surplus of linseed in the 
Argentine is now estimated at 464,000 
tons, against 488,000 tons on June 10th. 
Exports continue at a moderate level, 
and Indian shipments have again fallen 
in price. Prices of Egyptian cotton seed 
have further declined owing to pressure 
to sell heavy quantities afloat; less than 
£4 17s. 6d. per ton has been accepted 
for old seed on spot and near at hand. 
The market for refined cotton oil is 
dull and prices remain unchanged at 
£20 10s. per ton ex Hull. 


* 


Rubber.—Another idle week has 
passed and after minor fluctuations, the 
price of standard ribbed sheet was un- 
changed on Wednesday compared with 
a week ago. The interest of the market 
is centred on the rubber-cotton barter 
scheme, but it is not yet known how 
the rubber will be secured by the British 
Government. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ZINC CORPORATION, LIMITED 


RECORD TONNAGE MILLED 


LOWER PRICES AND COSTS 


PROTECTION FOR ZINC 


LORD HORNE’S REVIEW 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of The Zinc Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Horne of Slamannan, P.C., G-B.E. 
(chairman of the company), said: —Ladies and Gentlemen—Our 
report, to which is attached those of the consulting engineers and 
mine manager, is presented in a form which gives a clear and com- 
prehensive view of the operations of the Corporation over the past 
financial year. 


THE MINE AND THE MILL 


The mine itself continues to develop in complete accordance with 
our expectations. As I predicted a year ago, there is a small decline 
in the published ore reserves. This is entirely due to the alteration 
we made some time ago in our methods of opening up new levels. 
The small decline in the tonnage of ore blocked out, I am able to 
assure you, is temporary only. 

The tonnage of ore milled during the year was easily a record of 
414,500 tons, while the grain again showed improvement, reflecting 
the care exercised by the underground management in preventing 
dilution. The mill recoveries were the best so far reported, exceed- 
ing even the excellent results of the previous year. The costs per 
ton of ore treated showed a welcome decline. 


PRICES 


While the items reasonably under our control, viz., output and 
metallurgical and general efficiencies, showed marked improvement, 
the market for our products suffered a serious relapse. The price of 
lead on the London Metal Exchange for the year averaged nearly £8 
per ton less than in 1937, a drop of over 34 per cent. The price of 
zinc fell by over £8 5s. per ton, a drop over 36 per cent. The 
effects of these serious declines in the value of our products are 
clearly visible to you in the accounts now before you. The total 
value of our production was nearly £441,000 less than in the 
previous year, while the net balance on our trading account decreased 
by nearly £384,000. In these figures you have the reason for the 
severe reduction in your dividends—the probability of which I 
pointed out to you at our last annual meeting. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Subject to your confirmation to-day, a participating dividend of 
1s. 6d. per share, absorbing £67,412, will be paid along with the 
half-year’s payment of the dividend on the cumulative preference 
shares, the total distribution being £91,981. The total distributed in 
respect of the year 1938 is £247,180 less than in the previous year. 
In view of the extent of the contraction in our revenue due to the 
fall in metal prices, this result is not unsatisfactory. 

Disbursements.—We referred in our report to the large disburse- 
ments in taxation and dividends and the heavy expenditure on capital 
account during the year, with their natural effect on our cash 
resources, as shown in our balance sheet. We paid out in 1938 in 
taxation, royalty, etc., £165,023; in dividends £362,908; on account 
of capital expenditure £231,821, and, in addition, we expended 
£97,690 on mine development, a total of £857,442. Our cash and 
advances as a consequence have been affected materially, and show a 
decline of approximately £435,000. 


DEVELOPMENT 


I am glad to say that the programme of mine development and 
re-equipment at Broken Hill, which we commenced in 1936, is 
approaching completion, and all its major financial requirements have 
been satisfied. In the three years 1936, 1937 and 1938 we spent 
nearly £454,000 in plant and £192,000 on the new shaft and its 
equipment, or a total of approximately £646,000. Of this amount 
we have received a preliminary payment of £100,000 on account of 
the estimated participation of New Broken Hill Consolidated. Ot 


the total expenditure approximately £192,000 was appropriated from 
profits and the balance added to capital. 

The reports of our technical manager and consulting engineers, 
Messrs Bewick Moreing and Company, and of the mine manager, 
Mr A. J. Keast, are fully illustrative of the twelve months’ operations 
at Broken Hill. Of the mine itself, I repeat to you to-day what I 
said to you a year ago, that the ore body, gauged by extent and grade, 
never looked better. 


NEW MAIN SHAFT 


I referred at our last meeting to the fact that in sinking the new 
main shaft—which, as you know, is the largest in size and capacity 
yet put down in Australia—we had encountered heavy ground at 
and below the 13th level. Notwithstanding this adverse develop- 
ment, it was officially expected that the new shaft would be com- 
pleted and in operation by the middle of 1938. Unfortunately, the 
ground proved heavier than estimated, and while the shaft was 
completed in September last, and to some extent put into use, a 
more serious delay resulted in completing the ore pass system and 
new main shaft ore pocket. The effects of those unexpected diffi- 
culties are referred to in the technical reports already in your hands. 
The extra expense involved is considerable, while the delay in 
bringing this equipment into operation and obtaining the financial 
advantage of its use is a serious disappointment. 

However, we are now advised that by the end of July the work 
necessary to meet the directors’ demand for absolute safety will be 
completed, and all productive operations will then be centred on 
the new main shaft. When this takes place and the new sand pass 
system is in operation, we expect to benefit considerably in both 
costs and efficiencies. 

While the delay in the completion of the new main shaft and 
ore pass system is a great disappointment, I can give you the 
assurance that the reorganisation and re-equipment of your property 
have been carried out in a manner which reflects the highest credit 
on the efforts of the mine manager and his staff. (Cheers.) The 
information given to the board by our colleague, Mr John Govett, 
on his return from Australia, and by the managing director in his 
reports to me, leave no doubt in my mind that you not only have 
a notable lead-zinc mine but that, with its present organisation, 
development and equipment, it ranks as one of the foremost in the 
world. Given reasonable prices for our products, we should have 
no fear of the future. (Hear, hear.) 


LEAD PRODUCERS’ AGREEMENT 


You will have noted from the press announcements that in the 
latter half of 1938 an arrangement was entered into by all the lead- 
ing lead producers outside the United States to curtail production 
or sales by 10 per cent. This cut has now been in operation for 
about seven months, and has decidedly strengthened the statistical 
position of the lead market. Whether its continuance will be 
necessary in view of the present heavy consumption of lead remains 
to be seen. : 

As you know we hold nearly 30 per cent. of the issued capital 
of New Broken Hill Consolidated. By agreement with that com- 
pany we are carrying out its exploration and providing the necessary 
equipment. While this property is still in the exploratory stage, 
the results of our work up to date add to our confidence that our 
interest in it will prove a valuable asset. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


You are aware of the relations that exist between the companies 
operating at Broken Hill, viz., North Broken Hill, Limited, Broken 
Hill South, Limited, and ourselves. These three mines are operated 
quite independently, but through Western New South Wales Electric 
Power Proprietary, Limited, The Broken Hill Associated Smelters 
Proprietary, Limited, and the Electrolytic Refining and Smelting 
Company of Australia, Limited, the air and power requirements 
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for ihe three mines are dealt with collectively, as well as the smelting 
and refining operations at Port Pirie and Port Kembla. Under these 
arrangements all our power and compressed air at the mine is 
supplied by the Western New South Wales Electric Power Com- 
pany, of the capital of which we own 32 per cent. Similarly, all 
the smelting and refining of our lead concentrates is carried out by 
Broken Hill Associated Smelters at Port Pirie, and of this company’s 
capital we own over 25 per cent. In the Electrolytic Refining and 
Smelting Company of Australia, which handles much of the Broken 
Hill Associated Smelters by-products, we have nearly 274 per cent. 
of the issued capital. 

I draw attention to these facts for the reason that as our opera- 
tions increase so do our power, air, smelting, refining and other 
requirements expand, and the finance of any necessary additions to 
the plant and equipment of these associated companies must be 
shared in by us. Our policy is to preserve, if possible, an interest 
in the power, smelting and refining industries associated with our 
mine at least equivalent to our output. In conjunction with our 
associates in Australia we are now reviewing this situation, and 
when this review is complete, we shall be in a position to determine 
whether any special steps will be necessary in order to maintain 
our interests in keeping with the services we require. 


PROTECTION FOR ZINC 


Last year our production of zinc concentrates reached nearly 
75,000 tons and was well ahead of any previous record. The whole 
of our production was delivered under contract to the Electrolytic 
Zinc Company in Australia and the Imperial Smelting Corporation 
in the United Kingdom. The latter—in which we have a substantial 
investment—has recently been granted additional protection by the 
British Government in fulfilment of its promise to safeguard 
adequately an industry essential to the defence of the country. 
(Hear, hear.) In conjunction with our associates in Australia, we 
have agreed to minor amendments in our contract with the Imperial 
Smelting Corporation—which will ensure that the objects of the 
British Government will be realised. We are confident that the 
best interests of the producers of zinc concentrates at Broken Hill 
lie in the maintenance of efficient treatment plants both in Australia 
and the United Kingdom. If to the new tariff scheme there should 
be added, as is hoped, a cartel of zinc producers providing for the 
reasonable regulation of imports into the United Kingdom, then I 
believe that the position of the zinc smelting industry, both here and 
for other countries will be greatly strengthened. 


THE PROSPECT 


The changes and new adaptations in industry which are taking 
place as a result of the requirements of the present grave situation 
are obvious to all. So far as we are concerned, it is enough to say 
that all our efforts will be first directed towards meeting national 
necessities. (Cheers.) 

Prosperity for us is governed by our production and the price 
we get for it. The programme of mine enlargement and re- 
equipment which we are just completing will enable us progressively 
to increase our output up to 750,000 tons of ore—or more—per 
annum, provided that markets can comfortably absorb the resulting 
metals. Our immediate objective in the matter of output, however, 
is still 450,000 tons, which, in the absence of untoward happenings, 
we hope to reach this year. 

If the present demand continues I am hopeful that we shall see 
a higher level of prices for both metals. We are less interested in 
silver than the other mines at Broken Hill, owing to the lower 
content of silver in our ore. The outlook for this metal is obscure. 
Taking the three metals together, my opinion is that prices in the 
second half of the year will be definitely more profitable to us than 
those which we have realised up till June. (Hear, hear.) If we 
could but be sure of peace in the world I would not hesitate to 
predict a return to a wide prosperity in which our industry would 
share. (Cheers.) 

It is a pleasant duty to record our deep appreciation of the 
valuable services of Mr A. J. Keast, the mine manager at Broken 
Hill, and his staff. I congratulate Mr Keast and his staff on the 
results of their efforts. In this connection it is not unfair that I 
should specially mention to you Mr George Fisher, the underground 
manager, and his assistants, Messrs Pitman, Hooper and Anderson, 
Mr Carey, the chief engineer, and Mr J. L. Mayson, his assistant, 
and Mr M. A. Mawby, who is in charge of our efficient mill, and 
also his assistant, Mr Thomas. 

Our thanks are also due to the local directors in Melbourne for 
their devotion to the interest of the corporation, to Mr Victor 
Edquist, of Messrs Bewick Moreing and Company, and to Mr J. 
Fitzgerald, the active manager of the Melbourne office, and to Mr 
M. D. Hotchin, the local secretary. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


The 67th ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of New 
Zealand, Limited, was held, on 29th ultimo, at 8 Moorgate, 
London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh (chairman of the Bank) 
said that the profit and loss account showed a net profit of 
£106,524, or £797 more than last year, which, in view of all the 
difficulties of the year and the heavy expenses to be met, especially 
by way of taxation, they considered satisfactory. As was fore- 
shadowed at their annual meeting two years ago, they found it neces- 
sary to face a substantially increased salaries bill in New Zealand. 
They proposed to pay a final dividend of 24 per cent., less British 
income tax, making 5 per cent. for the year. 

When the present New Zealand Government came into power in 
1935 the country had not yet emerged from the depression, and 
the Government decided to try to stimulate trade and business 
activity by a policy of monetary expansion. Whatever might be 
to blame for the big inroad made upon the sterling balances, the 
position by the end of November last had become so serious, 
especially in view of the Government £17 millions sterling loan 
maturing on January Ist next, that drastic measures were clearly 
necessary if default was to be avoided. The three most obvious 
courses open to the Government were exchange control, exchange 
depreciation, or a general reduction of expenditure, including salaries 
and wages. 

EXCHANGE CONTROL 


The Government had decided upon exchange control, and when 
it was first introduced they hoped that it would lead to an allevia- 
tion of the position sufficient to enable the sterling balance to be so 
far built up as to leave no doubt of the successful conversion of 
the 1940 maturity. Unfortunately, their hopes had been dis- 
appointed. 

When exchange control began it seemed a reasonable assumption 
that the granting of import licences by the Customs or of transfer 
permits by the Reserve Bank implied that sterling would be avail- 
able as cover, and it was regrettable now to find that licences and 
permits had been granted substantially in excess of the funds likely 
to be available in the next few months. 

He was not expressing any view as to whether it was desirable 
or not that a primary producing country like New Zealand should 
attempt to switch over a large part of its economy to secondary 
industries, but it was clear that we in this country could not deny 
New Zealand the right to try to do that which had been done in 
many other countries, including some parts of our own Empire. To 
the suggestion that such action by New Zealand should be met by a 
refusal to buy New Zealand products, he must point out that New 
Zealand was still, and was likely to remain, their best customer per 
head of population, and the import control was being deliberately 
administered in such a way that the United Kingdom proportion of 
New Zealand’s imports could not decline and was almost certain 
to grow. 

MR NASH’S VISIT 


As shareholders were aware, Mr Nash, the New Zealand Minister 
of Finance, was at present in London on a brief visit. He had 
announced in the Press that the objects of his visit had been con- 
cerned with defence, with trade relations, and with finance. 

In the field of finance, one of the matters which was no doubt 
receiving the attention which it merited was the maturity on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, of the 34 per cent. New Zealand Government Loan of 
£17,000,000. It seemed to him that in considering any request 
for fresh credit in London to finance essential trade which might 
be put forward by Mr Nash they must remember that there was 
no country more loyal to the Empire than New Zealand, and, more- 
over, the trade between New Zealand and the Mother Country was 
of incalculable importance to both countries. He therefore earnestly 
hoped that, whatever might have been the rights or wrongs, the 
wisdom or the folly, of the policy pursued by Mr Nash and his 
colleagues, and however difficult the present moment might be, 
those who were negotiating with him would remember that an atti- 
tude of sympathy and generosity now would do far more than 
rescue the New Zealand Government from difficulties which were 
largely of their own making; it would save further losses and 
unemployment in British firms which exported to the Dominion, 
it would provide the security of which the British investor in New 
Zealand was in need, and it would strengthen, in a way which 
every one of them desired, the ties that bound together the compo- 
nents of the Empire. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The forty-fifth annual general mecting of Bank of British West 
Africa, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

The Earl of Selborne, K.G., G.C.M.G. (the chairman), said that 
the accounts showed a net profit of £42,878, as compared with 
£60,105 in the previous year, and the directors recommended a 
final dividend of 2 per cent., less tax, making 4 per cent. for the 
year. The results had been disappointing, but that disappointment 
had been caused by no failure of good management nor by the 
incidence of bad debts. It had been caused by the stagnation of 
trade in West Africa. 

In 1937 there was a serious dispute between producers and pur- 
chasers of cocoa about price, and the whole cocoa crop of the 
1937-38 season on the Gold Coast was for a long time held off the 
market. At last the Colonial Government succeeded in inducing 
the two sides to the dispute to make a temporary truce. That 
truce still continued, but the cocoa trade had never really recovered 
its former buoyancy. Moreover, the prices of all agricultural 
products of West Africa remained deplorably low, and the effect 
on trade was obvious. The stagnation in trade was also reflected 
in the finances of the Colonial Government of Nigeria. Revenue 
for the year 1938-39 was likely to fall short of the estimate by 
about £900,000, and reserve funds were expected to be drawn upon 
to the extent of £950,000. The Gold Coast Government was in 
a more fortunate position, but only because they had a healthy and 
expanding gold mining industry upon which to fall back. The 
agricultural depression in Sierra Leone was also to some extent 
mitigated by its mining activities in gold, diamonds and iron ore. 
On the other hand, the outlook for the Gambia, which lived by the 
export of groundnuts, was one of almost unrelieved gloom. 

In March, 1938, the Colonial Office sent out a Commission to 
West Africa to examine and report on the conditions and prospects 
of the cocoa industry, and they were in expectation of knowing 
before long what action the Colonial Office decided to take. The 
bank would do all in its power to assist in the good work of bringing 
back prosperity to West African agriculture. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


GLOBE TELEGRAPH AND TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULT IN DIFFICULT YEAR 


The sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 26th ultimo, in London. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Midleton, P.C., K.P. (the chairman), 
said that in the profit and loss account expenses showed a slight 
decrease, mainly due to the amount required for N.D.C. being 
lower, and the proposed dividends, the same as last year, ab- 
sorbed £255,793, and, after placing £20,000 to reserve, left a 
balance of £117,992 to be carried forward. 

Interest and dividends on investments was lower, mainly due to 
increased income tax, and interest on deposit and dividends on 
general reserve investments was reduced by the loss of income on 
the funded income stock sold to provide the special bonus. 

In view of the increased income tax and the difficulties experi- 
enced by companies during the year under review, he thought the re- 
duction of only £7,300 compared with the preceding year was very 
satisfactory. 

It had been a difficult year for the investor, and until world affairs 
were more settled it was difficult to visualise any great improve- 
ment, but their main holding—Cable and Wireless—appeared to 
be in « very sound position and they could look forward with con- 
fidence, in the absence of any catastrophe, to a continuance of a 
reasonably good income. 

The wider powers of investment to which they had asked the 
consent of the stockholders some years ago had added to the 
stability of their receipts and had consequently been justified. One 
result had been that they had recently received offers of new issues 
from some of their electrical holdings at attractive prices, which they 
were taking up, thus adding to their portfolio of securities, the 
income from which was sufficient to meet the preference dividend 
and expenses, so that any further improvement in their main hold- 
ing in Cable and Wireless would be available for the benefit of the 
ordinary stockholders. 

In spite of the very adverse conditions, their capital investments 
showed an appreciation of over 25 per cent., while the depreciation 
on the general and special reserves was only just over 5 per cent 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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MEXICAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BETTER PROSPECTS 


The one hundred and forty-eighth ordinary general meeting of 
the Mexican Railway Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
ultimo, at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr Vincent W. Yorke (the chairman) said that the steady deteri- 
oration in the business, on which he had dwelt at their last two 
meetings, would seem to have been checked and that the immediate 
prospects appeared to be, though only slightly, yet distinctly better, 
Every reason for anxiety for the future, however, still remained, and 
he felt that such encouraging features as existed might at any 
moment disappear. 

Turning to the details of the half-year under review, passenger and 
express receipts showed little change. Of the serious decrease of 
P581,000 in goods traffic no less than P384,000 was in foreign or 
imported traffic. 

Their expenses again made a most unsatisfactory showing at 
P7,725,000 as compared with P7,795,000, or only P70,000 less, in 
spite of much less work performed than in 1937. The comparison 
was also vitiated by the fact that in 1937 they had been charging 
10 per cent. of gross receipts to special renewals and in 1938 only 
6 per cent. 

As regarded the current half-year, gross receipts—contrary to 
their expectations and those of their management in Mexico—had 
been exceptionally good and had almost, though not quite, exceeded 
previous records. Expenses for the first four months of this year 
had increased by only 14 per cent., which under present conditions 
could be regarded as satisfactory. They ought, therefore, to be able 
to look forward to a net profit on operation of P350,000 for the 
current half-year. ‘That, at the standard rate of exchange, was 
equivalent to only about £19,000 but was a very great improve- 
ment on the results of the half-year under review, which showed a 
loss on operation of £36,000. 


POSITION IN MEXICO 


As regarded the general situation in Mexico, there were a great 
many unsatisfactory features. The most important problem was 
undoubtedly the oil question. While the Mexican Government were 
evidently impressed by the grave difficulties which their policy had 
created, and the wave of enthusiasm which had greeted the expro- 
priation of the properties had subsided, it should be remembered 
that vested interests had been formed under the new management 
and it might be difficult to reconcile those to any reversal of policy. 

Agriculture under the new system—following the conversion of 
the large estates into communal properties—instead of providing the 
whole country with wheat and maize, as it easily could, was com- 
pelling the Government to bring large quantities of those com- 
modities from abroad, which entailed the expenditure of gold, the 
supply of which was barely sufficient to maintain exchange at its 
present low level. The cost of living had been rising for some 
time and was continuing to do so, leading to discontent among 
Wage earners in factories and on railways. The weapon of the 
strike had been so long and so successfully used that employers 
had entirely lost confidence and were investing no more money in 
their businesses. The condition of the National Railways, which 
had been for some time under the management of the workmen, was 
arousing bitter complaints from the public. It was evident that a 
considerable body of public opinion in antagonism to the present 
Policy of the Government was in process of formation. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Our Information Service 


The Intelligence Branch of The Economist has been 
enlarged to meet the growing demand for economic 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 26th ultimo, at 20 Alderman- 
bury, London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Sc., LL.D. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said: The profit for 1938 
amounted to £6,109,477, a figure which has permitted us to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 15 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the 
year. In the circumstances of the period under review I think you 
will agree that this result is satisfactory. 

With regard to our operations, net production of crude oil from 
our fields in Iran amounted to 10,195,000 tons. We received 
1,229,000 tons of crude from the Iraq Petroleum Company and 
produced 132,000 tons from our own field at Naft Khaneh, in Iraq. 
Aggregate production and _ receipts amounted, therefore, to 
11,556,000 tons. Haft Kel and Masjid-i-Sulaiman contributed to 
Iranian production in the proportion, approximately, of two to one. 

The phases in the life of any individual oilfield—discovery, de- 
velopment, exploitation and decline—make it essential that further 
reserves in the form of new fields should be at hand. We are fortu- 
nately placed in this respect. Gach Saran, which I mentioned as a 
new discovery two years ago, is in the early stages of development. 
Drilling to define the extent of the field has continued actively 
throughout the year. 

Two wells have been drilled at Lali, 20 miles north-west of 
Masjid-i-Sulaiman, and have produced large quantities of gas and 
a little oil. Drilling is continuing here and also on the Agha 
Jari/Pazanun structure where, in addition to high-pressure gas, 
crude oil was struck at 8,810 feet in the Agha Jari section. 


PROPOSED NEW REFINERY 


Although the capacity of Abadan refinery is bging increased— 
another large distillation unit and two cracking plants are now almost 
complete—a considerable part of the present large constructional 
programme has been concerned with the newer types of plant. Selec- 
tion of these has to be made with particular consideration of the 
special characteristics of Iranian crude oil and has to be preceded by 
extensive research and development work. 

I am glad to inform you that the surveys which I mentioned last 
year have been successful in finding a suitable site for a refinery 
and port near Bandar Mashur on the Khor Musa waterway. We 
have received permission from the Iranian Government to acquire 
the site, and plans for development are being prepared. 

On the marketing side of the industry, prices of products were 
generally on a somewhat lower level than in 1937. A cause of this 
decline was to be found in the economic recession in the United 
States and in the accumulation of excessive stocks of motor spirit 
and fuel oil in that country. The effect of those factors, more- 
over, was aggravated by more widespread dislocations. It is com- 
mon knowledge that, during 1937, all Governments were taking 
precautions against emergencies by creating stocks of petroleum pro- 
ducts. These special purchases caused a temporary increase in 
offtake of crude and products, but the international uneasiness which 
gave rise to them was acting, meanwhile, as a brake on industrial 
activities throughout the world. In consequence, sales of oil products 
in commercial markets were diminishing. For a time this trading 
decline in the oil industry was concealed by special sales. When 
the latter ceased, however, the true trend became effective, and 
during 1938 world consumption of oil products fell below that of 
1937. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to prospects for the future, the confidence which is 
essential to buoyant international trading conditions is absent. More- 
over, large areas of the world are shut off from normal trade by 
policies of self-sufficiency, currency restriction, barter arrangements 
and other forms of economic manipulation. In common with all 
other concerns whose primary interest lies in freedom of international 
trade and stable conditions, we must hope that the remainder of 
1939 and the years that follow will witness a return to tranquillity. 

In the circumstances of to-day the possibility of maintaining the 
volume of our sales during the remainder of the current year, and at 
what prices, are questions on which no one can speak with cer- 
tainty. So far this year prices are lower than they were for the 
same period of 1938. We all hope, however, that international and 
market conditions will improve. If they do we are fully equipped 
to meet increased demands and to derive whatever benefit the level 
of prices will allow. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER RECORDS ACHIEVED 


The annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Magnet House, Kings- 
way, London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Hirst, of Witton (chairman and manag- 
ing director), in the course of his speech, said: I honestly thought 
last year, when addressing you, that we had reached a peak that re- 
quired some time to reach again. However, I am here once more 
submitting results beyond our expectations, and, in stating this, I 
would like you to realise that they are not due to continuous repeti- 
tion of the work that was going on at the beginning of the year. I 
would like you to realise that the electrical industry, the country, 
and, indeed, the whole world, is in a state of evolution, in a state 
of fluid economics, and it is only due to the intense efforts of our 
research workers, our engineers, our staff and all workers, that 
new developments brought us fresh results, whilst some of the 
older departments showed recession due to change of fashion or 
change of general conditions. The net profit at £1,776,000 is 
just £4,000 more than last year and a new record in the company’s 
history. 

The home business has kept up remarkably well; we have, of 
course, benefited by Government orders,. but they have still played 
a comparatively minor part in our total turnover. I would like 
to emphasise, as I did last year, that profits on Government 
work are not the extravagant figure that seems to exist in public 
imagination. 

The actual output has been produced by nearly 40,000 workers, 
whose annual salary and wages amount to £5,600,000. If, in 
addition, you realise that the company pays—in taxation and local 
rates, in Unemployment and National Health Insurance, pension 
funds, in coal, electricity, gas and general communal services—in 
freights—nearly two million pounds, you will realise its importance 
in the national mosaic of industry; therefore, well worth support. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


We have again done well in export. We have exceeded last year’s 
figure, which was a record. This achievement is not due to any 
particular country or to any large contract, but is spread over nearly 
all our overseas markets, and nearly all departments. Our over- 
seas market is mainly within the British Empire, which absorbs 
more than 80 per cent. of our exports. 

We are hammering away as best we can in other parts of the 
world, and in some cases where the Government have offered support 
to foreign countries, like Turkey, we have found a satisfactory open- 
ing for doing business. In this effort we are helped by the success 
which our research and development engineers have attained by their 
intense efforts. Progress and improvement have been achieved in 
almost every section of the company’s works. 

As regards our heavy engineering activities, it may interest you 
to know that at Fraser and Chalmers, our mechanical engineering 
works, we continue with the successful contruction of an ever- 
increasing number of turbines; at the moment seven of those going 
through the works have capacities of 35,000 K.V.A. at a speed 
of 3,000 r.p.m. They find their way into all parts of the British 
Empire. 

The financial and technical success, which has been achieved by 
the Central Electricity Board in its development of the British 
Grid, is a source of gratification to all connected with the electrical 
industry. British manufacturers have reason to be proud of the fact 
that, with less opportunities previously for the development of suit- 
able apparatus than some foreign countries, nevertheless the designs 
they provided have stood the test of experience, and it is acknow- 
ledged the world over that, from all points of view, the British Grid 
is unsurpassed. In this work, the G.E.C. has played no unimpor- 
tant réle. 

We are constantly endeavouring to improve the already exceilent 
quality of our lamps, and have succeeded in continuing to hold, 
both in quantity and quality, our outstanding position in the lamp 
industry of the British Empire. 

Given that there is not going to be an international flare-up, I 
feel the strong financial position of our country, the present good 
employment figures, which mean an increase in the purchasing 
power of our people, the contribution of the Government to our 
productive programme, and our improving export figures, all con- 
vince me that we can look forward with confidence to the future, 
provided our costs of production are not unduly further burdened 
_ by unreasonable demands on industry. 

The report was adopted. 
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GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, 
LIMITED 


MR S. R. BEALE’S REVIEW OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, in Birmingham ; 

Mr S. R. Beale (chairman of the company), who presided, in the 
course of his speech said: Taking into account the progressive 
nature of the recession in trade for some months after we met last 
year, the drop in prices announced last January, and the steadily 
increasing load of costs that all industry has had to bear, I feel I 
cannot emphasise too strongly that, in the opinion of the board, the 
greatest possible credit is due to all those concerned in the details 
of management for the promptitude and efficiency with which they 
met the conditions that persisted during so much of last year. The 
result of their good work is that we are able to present to you as 
satisfactory a balance at profit and loss as £985,785. 

My reading of the international situation is that we are likely to 
experience a condition of recurring crises for some time. It seems to 
me that this means a persistence of uncertain conditions and that 
those responsible for the conduct of a great busimess such as this 
must do their best to ensure that they have available resources to 
Meet any eventuality. For these reasons we recommend a dividend 
on the ordinary shares at the possibly conservative rate of 6 per 
cent., free of tax, believing that by se doing we are best serving your 
interests. 

JOHN LYSAGHT, LTD. 


A report of the business of our allied company John Lysaght, 
Lid., involves a wide survey, as its activities extend to all the 
Dominions and these have become almost as important as those of 
the parent establishment at home. 

Their works for the manufacture of their staple product sheet 
iron are in operation in Australia, Canada, and the Argentine, and 
their mercantile branches in New Zealand and South Africa and 
other overseas branches. Year by year their production abroad 
has expanded, but, with the exception of the export of galvanised 


sheets, this has meant no shrinkage in other departments of the sheet 


trade. 

The loss to Great Britain of the export trade in galvanised iron 
owing to the falling off of the Indian demand (where in 1927 
British exporters supplied 293,000 tons and in 1938 only 16,000 
toms), the loss of the Japamese trade, and the extension of local 
manufacture abroad, has to some extent been balanced by the home 
requirements for sheets for general purposes, such as motor bodies, 
electrical appliances, steel furniture, and the Lysaght companies 
are, as always, striving to broaden the basis of this demand. 


GUEST, KEEN, BALDWINS 


The best report I can give you of the work of the past year as 
regards the steel-making plant of Messrs Guest, Keen, Baldwins, in 
which we have so large an imterest, is to quote once again from the 
speech of Sir Charles Wright, chairman of that company. He said: 
“ I am glad to be able to report that our Cardiff works have worked 
satisfactorily, but not as fully as in 1937. In 1938 we completed 
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ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS, LIMITED 
FAVOURABLE RESULTS 


The tenth annual general meeting of Allied Ironfounders, Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr Alexander W. Steven (the chairman) in the course of his 
speech, said: When addressing you last year, I stated that we must 
be prepared for a considerable falling off in building operations. 
That, unfortunately, has turned out to have been an accurate fore. 
cast. 

The decline in demand for our goods led to more acute competi- 
tion with the result that prices deteriorated in some sections of our 
business. Another adverse factor was the continued increase in costs 
which affected raw materials and all purchased supplies. 

Payment for holidays, a measure of great benefit to our em- 
ployees and an expenditure of which I am confident sharcholders 
will approve, involves a permanent inroad into profits amounting 
this year to £11,000. 

To satisfy the requirements of the Factories Act which recently 
came into force, it has been necessary to incur considerable expenses 
in order to minimise risk of accidents and to improve condition in 
our works. 

Export business in our industry was during the past year more 
difficult than ever. The value of our own exports declined by 15.37 
per cent. on the year. The goods most affected by these conditions 
were those which usually represent the bulk of our exports. We con- 
tinue our efforts unabated to retain and expand our oversea trade 
and in our more specialised types of products we are meeting with 
more success. 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS 


During the year we have, therefore, experienced a combination of 
circumstances detrimental to profits, reduced demand, increased costs 
and increased competition. In the absence of any mitigating features 
the effect on our earnings would have been much greater than it has, 
in fact, turned out ta be. Our turnover has declined, but not to 
such an extent as seemed probable in the conditions which prevailed. 
We have secured a satisfactory share of the trade im face of keen 
competition, and have improved our products and services, thereby 
strengthening the good relations which exist between us and the 
merchant trade on which we depend for the sale and distribution of 
our goods. 

We have also benefited by the higher degree of efficiency in manu- 
facture resulting from internal developments carried out during a 
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The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the company was 
eld on the 23rd ultimo in London. 
Mr Claude A. de Bernales (chairman and managing director), in 
the course of his speech, said: I am pleased to report that after 
arging all relative expenditure and making adequate provision 
or depreciation, the net profit for the year was £172,481. 

A total distribution has been made in respect of the year ended 
December 31, 1938, of 374 per cent. compared with 25 per cent. 
or 1937. A first interim dividend of 124 per cent. has, however, 
been declared on account of the current year, and will be paid on 
July 7th. 

The average working cost per ton of the company’s ore produced 
nd treated in 1938 was 26s. 9.03d. per ton—a reduction of 
2s. 9.6d. per ton on that of the previous year. 

In 1933 the future of the mine was in jeopardy. The plant had 
become obsolete and the underground workings were in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. The rich ore was being gutted out by 
tributers, the ore reserves were becoming depleted, and the future 
of the mine was, to put it mildly, obscure. At my instigation the 
board of that period asked Mr Ernest Williams to make a report on 
the property. As you know from the facts given to you during the 
past few weeks, Mr Ernest Williams made a full report which 
'particularly condemned the tribute system on the property, and 
advocated in the strongest possible manner that an early move 
should be made to reduce tributing to a minimum. The board of 
that period, after careful consideration of the report, decided that 
the recommendations of Mr Ernest Williams were sound and that 
the policy advocated by him was one which should be adopted in 
the interests of the company. Shortly after this I was elected to 
the board, and I believe that it was from that date that the period 
commences which the committee is criticising. 


4 ACHIEVEMENTS UNDER PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 


We have striven to rescue the mine from tributers, to push 

a forward underground development, to discard obsolete plant and 
is replace it with up-to-date machinery, and to continue to pay a 
i minimum dividend of 25 per cent. during the mine’s period of 
; recovery and re-establishment. We have achieved all those objec- 
tives. Tributing has been reduced from 39 tributes to four tributes, 

| underground development has been pushed forward, and the mine 
modernised. As a result we have exposed a considerable number 
of new ore bodies, the mine to-day is equipped with a plant which 
is up-to-date and unsurpassed in Australia, and during the whole 
period we have continued to pay the promised dividend of 25 per 

_ cent. Also, as you know, last year, as the result of our endeavours, 
the dividend was raised to 374 per cent. and, without being unduly 
optimistic, I feel safe in saying to you now that you may expect 

a further increase in the payments to be made this year. 
| In the committee’s circular of April 28, 1939, in respect of the 

years 1935, 1936, and 1937, the committee state that out of an 

agreed profit of £231,255 sterling, the Tributers contributed 

£230,843. That statement and computation are entirely untrue, as 

the committee have omitted to charge to the Tributers’ return its 
share of overhead expenses and depreciation. The proper figures for 
shareholders’ information are that for the three years 1935, 1936, 
and 1937, the Tributers’ net contribution to profits was £127,889 
sterling, and not £230,843, as stated by the committee. In addi- 
tion, the board point out that the Grundt Committee in this par- 
ticular statement used Australian currency for stating the profit 
contributed by the Tributers and used sterling when presenting the 
total net profit made by combined Tributer and Company con- 
tribution. The average annual contribution from Tributers over the 
three years mentioned was £42,630, and not £76,947, as stated in 
the committee’s circular. 

It appears to me that every accusation made by the committee 
against the management of this company and its board has been 
proved untrue. Their last resort has been the centralising of their 
attack against the chairman. Their attack, therefore, on the 
company’s policy and the board has failed. 

The result of the polls was announced by the scrutineers, Messrs 
Whinney, Smith and Whinney, on the 26th instant and showed 
that the resolutions submitted by the board (the adoption of the 
report and accounts and the re-election of the retiring directors) 
were carried by a substantial majority and the auditors re-elected. 

The resolutions submitted by the Grundt Committee were 
defeated. 
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AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


EARNING CAPACITY OF THE ASSETS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of the African and 
European Investment Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th ult., 
in Johannesburg. 

Mr R. W. Townsend, who presided, said that the gross profit for 
the year was £513,634, compared with £543,347 last year. Their 
annual investment income continued to show a progressive increase, 
particularly the receipts from dividends. After providing for the 
two dividends of 5 per cent. already paid, the balance carried forward 
was £109,134. Stocks, shares and debentures in other companies 
stood in the balance sheet at £2,454,199, and the market valuation of 
such of the investments as were quoted amounted to £3,488,387 at 
December 31st last, an appreciation of £1,102,000 over book cost. 

During the last few years they had disposed of large areas of land, 
from which the income had been small, and had invested the proceeds 
in securities which offered a more remunerative return. As a rule, 
however, they retained the mineral rights, and their area to-day 
amounted to the substantial figure of nearly 3,500,000 acres distri- 
buted over the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, in addition to 
which they held valuable prospecting mineral options extending over 
67,883 acres of ground in the Odendaalsrust district of the Orange 
Free State. The properties there adjoined those belonging to Western 
Holdings, Limited, where that company had recently made such 
important discoveries, the result of which, it was hoped, might 
ultimately establish the existence of an entirely new gold field. 

With regard to their mining interests on the Witwatersrand and 
elsewhere, Grootvlei Proprietary Mines promised, in due course, to 
become one of the Rand’s largest producers and had now reached 
the dividend-paying stage. Very much improved results had been 
obtained by the Palmietkuil Gold Mining Company. 

The Amalgamated Collieries of South Africa, in which the com- 
pany had a large holding, had again shown excellent results, and 
Vereeniging Estates had had another good year. The company’s 
portfolio of stocks, shares and debentures in other companies now 
included a substantial number of shares in the leading South African 
gold mines. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


MARSTON VALLEY BRICK COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The tenth annual ordinary general meeting of the Marston Valicy _ 


Brick Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr A. W. Allard, who presided, said that the business was com- 
menced in 1929 by the present directors and had proceeded on 
private lines until 1933, and then was formed into a public com- 
pany, during which time the programme had been one of continual 
expansion, the company going from strength to strength, the effect 
of which had been to put them in a formidable position in the 
Fletton brick industry, the company’s works now being the second 
largest producer. During the last six years—that was since the 
company was made a public one—they had distributed by way of 
dividends a gross sum of no less than £462,415. The company’s 
reserves totalled £388,393, or more than 50 per cent. of the 
issued capital. That was a record of which they could be justly 
proud. 

The directors regretted that the trading results for the year showed 
a reduction as compared with the previous year. The sales of the 
company’s bricks were higher than for the year to March, 1938, but 
unfortunately the prices realised were considerably lower, particularly 
since the autumn of 1938. The demand for common bricks for 
private building had undoubtedly fallen off and that had not been 
offset by Government requirements, as the officials appeared 
to prefer to build hutments with imported timber rather than 
with the home-produced Fletton bricks. In his opinion walls 
built with common Fletton bricks were as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than walls built in timber and were much more weatherproof 
and lasting. 

One encouraging factor was that, notwithstanding the general 
reduction in the demand for common bricks, the sales of Fletton 
bricks, as produced by the company, had increased during the past 
year, while those of other common bricks had decreased. 

In view of the uncertainty of the building trade owing to the 
political situation, the directors had felt it desirable to conserve 
resources, and recommended a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 
10 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, 
LIMITED 


MR S. R. BEALE’S REVIEW OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, in Birmingham. 

Mr S. R. Beale (chairman of the company), who presided, in the 
course of his speech said: Taking into account the progressive 
nature of the recession in trade for some months after we met last 
year, the drop in prices announced last January, and the steadily 
increasing load of costs that all industry has had to bear, I feel I 
cannot emphasise too strongly that, in the opinion of the board, the 
greatest possible credit is due to all those concerned in the details 
of management for the promptitude and efficiency with which they 
met the conditions that persisted during so much of last year. The 
result of their good work is that we are able to present to you as 
satisfactory a balance at profit and loss as £985,785. 

My reading of the international situation is that we are likely to 
experience a condition of recurring crises for some time. It seems to 
me that this means a persistence of uncertain conditions and that 
those responsible for the conduct of a great business such as this 
must do their best to ensure that they have available resources to 
meet any eventuality. For these reasons we recommend a dividend 
on the ordinary shares at the possibly conservative rate of 6 per 
cent., free of tax, believing that by so doing we are best serving your 
interests. 


JOHN LYSAGHT, LTD. 


A report of the business of our allied company John Lysaght, 
Ltd., involves a wide survey, as its activities extend to all the 
Dominions and these have become almost as important as those of 
the parent establishment at home. 

Their works for the manufacture of their staple product sheet 
iron are in operation in Australia, Canada, and the Argentine, and 
their mercantile branches in New Zealand and South Africa and 
other overseas branches. Year by year their production abroad 
has expanded, but, with the exception of the export of galvanised 
sheets, this has meant no shrinkage in other departments of the sheet 
trade. 

The loss to Great Britain of the export trade in galvanised iron 
owing to the falling off of the Indian demand (where in 1927 
British exporters supplied 293,000 tons and in 1938 only 16,000 
tons), the loss of the Japanese trade, and the extension of local 
manufacture abroad, has to some extent been balanced by the home 
requirements for sheets for general purposes, such as motor bodies, 
electrical appliances, steel furniture, and the Lysaght companies 
are, as always, striving to broaden the basis of this demand. 


GUEST, KEEN, BALDWINS 


The best report I can give you of the work of the past year as 
regards the steel-making plant of Messrs Guest, Keen, Baldwins, in 
which we have so large an interest, is to quote once again from the 
speech of Sir Charles Wright, chairman of that company. He said: 
“I am glad to be able to report that our Cardiff works have worked 
satisfactorily, but not as fully as in 1937. In 1938 we completed 
our programme of extensions, which comprised an addition to our 
coke-oven plant, a fourth blastfurnace stack, and two additional 
250-ton open-hearth steel furnaces.” 

I may say their financial year closed on December 31st, and since 
that date orders have increased to such an extent that 1939 should 
be for the Guest, Keen, Baldwin company a better year than 1938, 
unless costs of production rise steeply. 

The Exors. of James Mills at Bredbury, Stockport, had the same 
difficulty as many others in obtaining quite so many orders as they 
would have liked, but here again a better state of affairs is being 


experienced at the moment. 


G. K. AND N, LEDLOY STEEL 


This firm is one of the largest producers of bright drawn steel 
in the country, and for this reason has been chiefly concerned with 
the introduction to the British market of what we describe as G. K. 
and N. Ledioy steel, which is admittedly one of the most important 
improvements in steel-making introduced in recent years. G. K. and 
N. Ledloy steel is covered by patents for which Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds have a licence for the British Empire. Both the main 
steel-producing units in our group—L: 3 
Guest, Keen, Baldwins at Cardiff—are developing the 
of this new introduction, and terms of licence for other firms 
under consideration. We hope that ample supplies will 
available to satisfy the demand throughout 
We are interested—namely, the British Empire. 

The report and accounts were unanimousty adopted. 
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ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS, LIMITED 
FAVOURABLE RESULTS 


The tenth annual general meeting of Allied Ironfounders, Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr Alexander W. Steven (the chairman) in the course of his 
speech, said: When addressing you last year, I stated that we must 
be prepared for a considerable falling off in building operations. 
That, unfortunately, has turned out to have been an accurate fore- 
cast. 

The decline in demand for our goods led to more acute competi- 
tion with the result that prices deteriorated in some sections of our 
business. Another adverse factor was the continued increase in costs 
which affected raw materials and all purchased supplies. 

Payment for holidays, a measure of great benefit to our em- 
ployees and an expenditure of which I am confident shareholders 
will approve, involves a permanent inroad into profits amounting 
this year to £11,000. 

To satisfy the requirements of the Factories Act which recently 
came into force, it has been necessary to incur considerable expenses 
in order to minimise risk of accidents and to improve condition in 
our works. 

Export business in our industry was during the past year more 
difficult than ever. The value of our own exports declined by 15.37 
per cent. on the year. The goods most affected by these conditions 
were those which usually represent the bulk of our exports. We con- 
tinue our efforts unabated to retain and expand our oversea trade 
and in our more specialised types of products we are meeting with 
more success. 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS 


During the year we have, therefore, experienced a combination of 
circumstances detrimental to profits, reduced demand, increased costs 
and increased competition. In the absence of any mitigating features 
the effect on our earnings would have been much greater than it has, 
in fact, turned out ta be. Our turnover has declined, but not to 
such an extent as seemed probable in the conditions which prevailed. 
We have secured a satisfactory share of the trade in face of keen 
competition, and have improved our products and services, thereby 
strengthening the good relations which exist between us and the 
merchant trade on which we depend for the sale and distribution of 
our goods. 

We have also benefited by the higher degree of efficiency in manu- 
facture resulting from internal developments carried out during a 
series of recent years. But for the additional charges on profits 
which our subsidiary companies have had to bear during the last 
two years—National Defence Contribution, increased rate of income 
tax, payment for holidays and expenses under the Factories Act— 
profits would have shown a comparatively small decline on our 
record figures of 1937. Having due regard to all the conditions 
which influenced our business during the year, the directors are of 
opinien that the results are distinctly favourable and they hope that 
shareholders will endorse that view. 

Shareholders will doubtless desire to know the position of the 
company in relation to the re-armament programme. During the 
Great War many of our companies were very fully engaged on the 
production of munitions, mainly composed of high-duty cast-iron. 
We keep in close touch with the supply departments of the Govern- 
ment, but so far there has been no demand for munitions of this 
class. Should the need arise we will doubtless be given the oppor- 
tunity to tender. On the other hand the great expansion in the 
defence forces of the nation necessitates the provision of suitable 
accommodation for men and machines. For this there is a growing 
demand for our ordinary products. Of the orders so far placed, we 
have reason to believe that we have secured a satisfactory share. 
Although this business represents by no means a large part of our 
output, it is a welcome addition to our order books in existing 
circumstances, 

THE OUTLOOK 


In the present unsettled state of international affairs no accurate 
forecast of the course of business in the current year is possible. The 
immediate conditions, however, seem to indicate that, apart altogether 
from work on armaments, ordinary civil trade is tending to improve. 
When armament work is included in the survey there seems to be 
little doubt that the demand for labour will continue to increase, 
augmenting spending power and bringing about a state of prosperity 
which admittedly will be to some extent a draft on the future. Should 
that be an accurate estimate of short-term conditions—if actual war 
is avoided—our business should benefit from the growth of expendi- 
ture—private and public. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GREAT BOULDER PROPRIETARY 
GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


EXPANSION CONTINUED AND ACCELERATED 
BOARD’S REPLY TO SHAREHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the company was 
held on the 23rd ultimo in London. 

Mr Claude A. de Bernales (chairman and managing director), in 
the course of his speech, said: I am pleased to report that after 
charging all relative expenditure and making adequate provision 
for depreciation, the net profit for the year was £172,481. 

A total distribution has been made in respect of the year ended 
December 31, 1938, of 374 per cent. compared with 25 per cent. 
for 1937. A first interim dividend of 124 per cent. has, however, 
been declared on account of the current year, and will be paid on 
July 7th. 

The average working cost per ton of the company’s ore produced 
and treated in 1938 was 26s. 9.03d. per ton—a reduction of 
2s. 9.6d. per ton on that of the previous year. 

In 1933 the future of the mine was in jeopardy. The plant had 
become obsolete and the underground workings were in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. The rich ore was being gutted out by 
tributers, the ore reserves were becoming depleted, and the future 
of the mine was, to put it mildly, obscure. At my instigation the 
board of that period asked Mr Ernest Williams to make a report on 
the property. As you know from the facts given to you during the 
past few weeks, Mr Ernest Williams made a full report which 
particularly condemned the tribute system on the property, and 
advocated in the strongest possible manner that an early move 
should be made to reduce tributing to a minimum. The board of 
that period, after careful consideration of the report, decided that 
the recommendations of Mr Ernest Williams were sound and that 
the policy advocated by him was one which should be adopted in 
| the interests of the company. Shortly after this I was elected to 

the board, and I believe that it was from that date that the period 

commences which the committee is criticising. 


ACHIEVEMENTS UNDER PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 


We have striven to rescue the mine from tributers, to push 
forward underground development, to discard obsolete plant and 
replace it with up-to-date machinery, and to continue to pay a 
minimum dividend of 25 per cent. during the mine’s period of 
recovery and re-establishment. We have achieved all those objec- 
tives. Tributing has been reduced from 39 tributes to four tributes, 
underground development has been pushed forward, and the mine 
modernised. As a result we have exposed a considerable number 
of new ore bodies, the mine to-day is equipped with a plant which 
is up-to-date and unsurpassed in Australia, and during the whole 
period we have continued to pay the promised dividend of 25 per 
cent. Also, as you know, last year, as the result of our endeavours, 
the dividend was raised to 374 per cent. and, without being unduly 
optimistic, I feel safe in saying to you now that you may expect 
a further increase in the payments to be made this year. 

In the committee’s circular of April 28, 1939, in respect of the 
years 1935, 1936, and 1937, the committee state that out of an 
agreed profit of £231,255 sterling, the Tributers contributed 
£230,843. That statement and computation are entirely untrue, as 
the committee have omitted to charge to the Tributers’ return its 
share of overhead expenses and depreciation. The proper figures for 
shareholders’ information are that for the three years 1935, 1936, 
and 1937, the Tributers’ net contribution to profits was £127,889 
sterling, and not £230,843, as stated by the committee. In addi- 
tion, the board point out that the Grundt Committee in this par- 
ticular statement used Australian currency for stating the profit 
contributed by the Tributers and used sterling when presenting the 
total net profit made by combined Tributer and Company con- 
tribution. The average annual contribution from Tributers over the 
three years mentioned was £42,630, and not £76,947, as stated in 
the committee’s circular. 

It appears to me that every accusation made by the committee 
against the management of this company and its board has been 
proved untrue. Their last resort has been the centralising of their 
attack against the chairman. Their attack, therefore, on the 
company’s policy and the board has failed. 

The result of the polls was announced by the scrutineers, Messrs 
Whinney, Smith and Whinney, on the 26th instant and showed 
that the resolutions submitted by the board (the adoption of the 
report and accounts and the re-election of the retiring directors) 
were carried by a substantial majority and the auditors re-elected. 

The resolutions submitted by the Grundt Committee were 
defeated. 
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AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


EARNING CAPACITY OF THE ASSETS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of the African and 
European Investment Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th ult., 
in Johannesburg. 

Mr R. W. Townsend, who presided, said that the gross profit for 
the year was £513,634, compared with £543,347 last year. Their 
annual investment income continued to show a progressive increase, 
particularly the receipts from dividends. After providing for the 
two dividends of 5 per cent. already paid, the balance carried forward 
was £109,134. Stocks, shares and debentures in other companies 
stood in the balance sheet at £2,454,199, and the market valuation of 
such of the investments as were quoted amounted to £3,488,387 at 
December 31st last, an appreciation of £1,102,000 over book cost. 

During the last few years they had disposed of large areas of land, 
from which the income had been small, and had invested the proceeds 
in securities which offered a more remunerative return. As a rule, 
however, they retained the mineral rights, and their area to-day 
amounted to the substantial figure of nearly 3,500,000 acres distri- 
buted over the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, in addition to 
which they held valuable prospecting mineral options extending over 
67,883 acres of ground in the Odendaalsrust district of the Orange 
Free State. The properties there adjoined those belonging to Western 
Holdings, Limited, where that company had recently made such 
important discoveries, the result of which, it was hoped, might 
ultimately establish the existence of an entirely new gold field. 

With regard to their mining interests on the Witwatersrand and 
elsewhere, Grootvlei Proprietary Mines promised, in due course, to 
become one of the Rand’s largest producers and had now reached 
the dividend-paying stage. Very much improved results had been 
obtained by the Palmietkuil Gold Mining Company. 

The Amalgamated Collieries of South Africa, in which the com- 
pany had a large holding, had again shown excellent results, and 
Vereeniging Estates had had another good year. The company’s 
portfolio of stocks, shares and debentures in other companies now 
included a substantial number of shares in the leading South African 
gold mines. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


MARSTON VALLEY BRICK COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The tenth annual ordinary general meeting of the Marston Valley 
Brick Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr A. W. Allard, who presided, said that the business was com- 
menced in 1929 by the present directors and had proceeded on 
private lines until 1933, and then was formed into a public com- 
pany, during which time the programme had been one of continual 
expansion, the company going from strength to strength, the effect 
of which had been to put them in a formidable position in the 
Fletton brick industry, the company’s works now being the second 
largest producer. During the last six years—that was since the 
company was made a public one—they had distributed by way of 
dividends a gross sum of no less than £462,415. The company’s 
reserves totalled £388,393, or more than 50 per cent. of the 
issued capital. That was a record of which they could be justly 
proud. 

The directors regretted that the trading results for the year showed 
a reduction as compared with the previous year. The sales of the 
company’s bricks were higher than for the year to March, 1938, but 
unfortunately the prices realised were considerably lower, particularly 
since the autumn of 1938. The demand for common bricks for 
private building had undoubtedly fallen off and that had not been 
offset by Government requirements, as the officials appeared 
to prefer to build hutments with imported timber rather than 
with the home-produced Fletton bricks. In his opinion walls 
built with common Fletton bricks were as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than walls built in timber and were much more weatherproof 
and lasting. 

One encouraging factor was that, notwithstanding the general 
reduction in the demand for common bricks, the sales of Fletton 
bricks, as produced by the company, had increased during the past 
year, while those of other common bricks had decreased. 

In view of the uncertainty of the building trade owing to the 
political situation, the directors had felt it desirable to conserve 
resources, and recommended a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 
10 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 24, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £7,793,000, against 
diture of £13,445,000, and 
issues of £2,750,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts. Thus, including fund 
allocations but excluding issues from defence 
loans, the deficit accrued since April 1, 1939, 
is £128,246,000, against £97,705,000 a year 
ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








Receipts into the Exchequer 
thousands) 


l | | 
r. 1, Apr, 1 
1938 | 1939”) “ended ae, 
to | to 
i | — 35 ie Ww 


ios | ios | 1938 | 1939 


Revenue 












ORDINARY REVENUB 


Income Tax ....scceeeee | 10,418) 10,234 13 
Sur-tak .rscceeesreee saeee | 5,950) 6, 

Estate, etc., Duties ... | 16,880 i P030 1,880 
Stamps ....ceeseeees eevee Tsao 


Nat. ence Cont. ... 
Other Inland Rev. ... 


Total Inland Rev.... 











38,588) 42,934| 2,443 










































Customs  ...cssccscceees 51,328) 56,919 5,227| 5,355 
EXCiS€ ..s.secseseereesee | 20,500 | 26,250 1,390 
Total Customs and 
Excise ....... secee | 77,828) 83,169} 6,027) 6,745 
Motor duties .......0... | 4,580} 4,629) ... |... 
P.O. (Net Receipt) ... | 2,460} 3,410 Dr2300 Dr2650 
Crown Lands ......... | 40) 30 
Receipts trom Sundry 
Loans ....... iisdinanies 365) 356 nied 
Misc. receipts ......... | 1,255 1,157) 56 a 
Total Ordinary Rev. |125356)135975| 6,266 7,793 
SELF-BAL. REVENUE : 
P.O. and Broadcasting | 17,140| 16,690) 3,450) 3,900 
Tee sercccnienines .. 1142496! (152665) 9,716) 11,693 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
' 
Expenditure _|Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week | Week 
1938, | 1939) | ended | ended 
June June | 135 iano —_ 
1938 | 1939 | 2938 3 1939 
OrDINARY EXPENDITURE 
Interest & 
ot National Debt ... | 74,658) 75,229} 736) 838 
Payts. to N. Ireland ... | 1,446) 1,633) 257, 398 


Other Consol. Fund 

Services .. 528} 548| 70| 152 
063 

76,632 77,410) 1, 11,167) 127057 

145164 194266 11,167, 14,807 


Seneh Tout, snoueene 
upply rvices....... se 
Ditto, plus loans* ...... 


Total Ord. Expend. 
Issues from Def. Lns.... 
ELP-BALANCING 


EXPENDITURE 
P.O. and sreateannting 
Votes ., 











Oh ee eeeeeeenee 


Total ....... coves 








eS 
* S$ y after i i 
upply Services, addition of issues under 


After raising Ex wer balances by 
£ 265,576 to £3,002,662, other operations 
or the week (as shown below, excluding 


isoaes thie MERE tae ea 
Debt by £8,668,000 to about £8,422 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


a (£ thousands) 
INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS, BTC. 
Treasury Bills ... 8,468 of Eng. Adv.... 
Pub. Dept. Adv.... Palo Nat. Sav. Certs.... $80 
*. ad eee 
Credit ..........0. 16 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1939, to June 24, 1939, are shown 
below :— 


























(£ thousands) 

Ordinary Exp. ... 262,926 Ordinary Rev. ... 135,975 

Issues under Def. | Gross aoe 137, 499 
Ln. Acts ...... 8,750 

Inc. in balances... 503 Sinking | fds. 1,295 

Net borrowing ... 136,204 
272,179 272,179 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and ne 
Syemary Means | | 
Advances | Total | 
a Float-| Float- 
Date | : ing 
Bank | ing Aas 
| Ten- | or, Public! of | Deb | “ssets 
der P Depts.| Eng- 
re ae jad | | 
June 25 | 583-0 eT 44:7)... | 933-4 350-4 
} 

Mar. 4 | 346-0/509-8| 40-2 | 6-0 | 902-0) 450-0 
» 11 | 351-0/ 503-2) 45-9) ... | 900-2) 549-1 
» 18 |356-0/505-7! 41-8 | 3. | 903-5! 547-5 
» 25 |366°0| 502-2; 43-4 : 911-6) 545°6 
» 31) 892-4% | 27-9! 4. | 920-3) ...# 

Apr. 8 | 387-0/510-8| 34-4 ... | 932-2) 545-2 
» 15 | 394-0 511-7) 35°41) 1. | 941-2) 547-2 
» 22 | 402-0) 498-0) 39-1 | 939-1) 537-1 
» 29 | 408-0 498-7| 50-8 | 958-5) 549-5 

May 6 419-9 | 513-0) 42:1 | 4:5 | 978-6 555-1 
» 13 | 429-0/510-2)| 44-6 983-8) 554-8 
» 20 | 439-0 | 506-2) 43-8 | | 989-0 550-0 
s» 27 | 449-0 505-6| 44-7) ... | 999-3) 550-3 

June 3 | 459-0/535-3/ 41-1 | ... 1035-4! 576-4 
» 10 | 464-0) 539-3) 43-1 | ... 1046-4, 582-4 
*. a | 469 ‘0| 541 9) 43-9 | 0-5 1055-3 585-8 
_99 24 |479-0/540-4' 45-7)... (1065-1) 586-1 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 

yments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 

fs impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to 
te floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 























(£ millions) 
Amount | Per 
peceereenndegiaind a |e 
verage ott 
Tender | ae Rate | at. 
ec 7 muini- 
Offered) “PP N¢% Allotted ° rn 
Rate 
1938 8. | 
June 26 45:0 | 66°7 | 45°0 10 9:18 57 
Mar. 3) 40°0 83-8 40:0 10 0:48) 27 
» 10{ 40:0 81-3 40:0 110 1-01; 34 
» 17} 40-0 73°8 40-0 |10 1°32) 42 
3 624) 45-0 | 57-9 | 45-0 (14 7-44) 73 
» 31] 45-0 | 55-8 | 42-0 25 6-72) 71 
Apr. 6 | 35-0 | 58-0 | 32-0 [26 2-83) 44 
» 14{ 30°0 51°3 30°0 |31 2°37! 50 
» «21 | 30-0 | 66-0 | 30-0 26 10-35) 26 
* 30-0 63°5 30-0 (24 3-67 31 
May 5 | 30-0 | 60-7 | 30-0 15 11-7 37 
» 12] 30°0 58:3 30:0 13 4-61) 40 
» 19 | 30°70 | 60-8 | 30-0 |13 3:63) 2 
»» 26) 40-0 | 58-3 | 40-0 [13 1-91) 74 
June 45-0 64:0 45:0 13 1-65 73 
© 45:0 66°8 45:0 14 5:23 65 
» 16 | 52-0 | 70-1 | 50-0 [16 7:81) 60 
» 23 | 50-0 7 | 50-0 14 651 77 __ 
Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at a licant’ as a. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills 


paid for Saturday are 91-day 
Monday maturities. When 
days, bills oad for on Monday are 
y Bills paid for in February are 89-day 

encept those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 


June aus em plications at £99 16s. 4d. = 
be ‘paid for on Monday, Tuesda 
‘ednesday, Thursday and Friday of tollowing oan 
accepted in full. Applications at £99 16s. 4d. 
mo paid for on Saturday were accepted 
as to about 77 per cent. and applications at higher 
Siehe in full. £50-0 millions o: Treasury bills are 
Cains offered on June 30th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


; Purchase 
Sales in | Number | Price 











Twenty-three weeks to : 
une 11, 1938 ......... | 15,316,319 11,464,237 
une 10, 1939 ......... | 14,304,232 | 10,728,137 
to: 
une 11, 1938 ......... 513,708 385,281 
une 3, 1939¢ ......... 524,735 393,551 
une 10, 1939 ......... y 





+ Five days only. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JUNE 28, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 











: £ 
Notes Issued : IGovt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In circultn. 498,979,676 | Other Govt. 
In | Securities 288,193,906 
Dept. 27,434,441 | Other Secs. 78,411 
| Silver Coin 712,583 
Amt. of Fid. 
I cae 300,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion non 
148s.6d. p 
oz. fea 326,414,117 
526,414,117 | 526,414,117 


BANKING ris eenmacnes 


£ £ 
Frope. *Capital 14,553,000 | 113,856,164 
3,390,275 


Govt. Secs. 





90, 
Public Deps.* 8 385,208 | Other Secs. : 





| Dises., etc... 6,836,851 

Other Deps. : | Securities... 22,877,545 

Bankers ... 101,441,994 | ao 

Other Acets. 36,955,143 29,714,396 

—— _ Notes......... 27,434,441 
138,397,137 | Gold & Silver 

CA eacse 720,619 


GQuameeememees | qn 
171,725,620 | 171,725,620 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
UL thousands) 

| Compared with 

Amt. | 

Sands ae eee Sener 


Both Departments | 
1939 | Last Last 
| Week | Year 
} } 


COMBINED paren 


Note circulation .. | 498,980'+ 4,308' + 13,796 





Deposits : Public.......... | 15,385|~ 9,852 + 4.848 
Bankers’ ...... | 101,442)+ 4,207 — 24,034 
Others ......... | 36,955, + 827;\+ 819 
Total outside liabilities.. | 652, 762) — 509|— 4,571 


Capita! and rest .......... | 17,943 + 31+ 20 
COMBINED ASSETS | _ 
Govt. debt and securities 1,243) + 93,587 








413,065 + 
Discounts and advances. 6,837 + 352, —- 507 
Other securities ........... 22,956 — 2,340 + 1,887 
Silver coin in issue dept. 713) + zi+ FOL 
Gold coin and bulliont | 227,135) + 266; — 100220 
RESERVES _-__ 
Res. of notes & coin in | 
banking rtment.. 28,155|— 4,043,— 14,016 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only ; | 
“ proportion ”) . | 18°3%|— 2:0%'— 6:°1% 


( 
(5) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes | 
(“ reserve ratio”) | 34°99) + 0°2%'—14:9% 


t Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance wita 


the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


wee millions) 


—- — 





1938 | 1939 


June | June | june | June | June 
2 7 | 14 | 21 238 


Issue s 
oe. 485- 2 498 - 4 495° 0} 494: 7) 499-0 
Notes in bank- 

31: 6 27:4 


ing dept. ..... | 41° 2| 27: 8 31°3) 
Govt. debt and 

sees | 200°0) 299-1) 299-1) 299-2! 299-2 

Other secs. ... 0-0| O11, 0-0 O11} O-1 

Silver coin .... 0-0! 0-8) 0-8 07] 0-7 

valued | 326-4, 226-2) 226-3 226-3] 226-4 





| 
! 
| 





ats. per f.0z. | 84: — 33 148-42 148 42: 148-50 
Deposits : 

Public ......... 10:5) 18-4 22-1) 25°21 15°4 
Bankers’. ss 125:5| 100-6| 100-3} 97-2! 101-4 
Others ..... 36-1) 36: 1 36°4| 36-1| 37-0 
Total .ccccoees | 172: ] 155-1! 158-8) 168-5) 153-8 

. Dept. Secs. 

oy ee | 119° 3 114: 2 116- 3) 112° $ 113: ‘’ 
Discounts, etc. 7:3) 6: 
Other .....e000+ 21-1) 22: 4 23° 53 25 25° 3 22:9 
Total wocececees 147-9) 144-6) 144: 9) 144°3| 143-6 
Banking dept. 


LESCTVE seoseeeee 42:1 
“ Proportion ” 3. 4) 
Reserve ratiot.. | 49-8) 

* Government debt is 


28-4 31°8 32:2 28:2 


8-2 8-0 3-3] 8-3 
34:7| 35-0! 34-7| 34-9 


‘fi 1,015,100 ; 
both 


pee 





capital 
wo 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Greece appeared in The Economist of May 6th3 
Denmark and International Settlements, of June 
10th; Argentina, Bulgaria and Iran, of June 17th; 
Canada, Danzig, Egypt, Hungary, Japan, Java, 
Jugoslavia, Roumania and Sweden, of June 24t 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s eae 
{2 U.S-E.R. Banks — lene June | June June 
RESOURCES 22, > 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 1939 1939 1939 
and due from Treas. 10,636 13,318 13,466 13, 
Total reserves.........+++ 11, (052 13, 673 13,841 see) 
Total cash reserves...... j 407 347 367 ~~ 
Total bills discounted... 10 4 5 ; 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... i 1 1 ; 
Total bills on hand...... . z 7 : 
ladvances ... 
Tout US Gov secs. | 2,564 2,564 2,564 2,551 
Total bills andsecs. ... | 2,591 2,581 2,582 2,569 
Total resources ......... 14,272 16,922 17,173 17,142 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. onanie circn. ; 4,124 4,477 4,429 4,449 
Aggregate of excess mr. | 
bank res. over “va 2,900 4,220 4,230 4,240 
Deposits — Membe 
a reserve seonaat | 8,041! 10,029 10,099 10,116 
Govt. deposits ........- 864 920 £941 962 
Total deposits............ | 9, 7 11,535 11,754 11,755 
Cap. paid in and surplus 309 311 311 311 
Total liabilities ......... 14,272 | 16,922 17,173 17,142 
Reserve to deps. and . : 
SONOS, |. cnnssamees 82-5% 85°4% 85°5% 857% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
Treasury COMBINED 


RESOURCES 
Monetary gold oom . | 12,962) 15,956 16,060 16,093 
Treasury and Nat. i | 
GEE cccncsccesceses 2,712 2,863 2,873, 2,879 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... | 6,428 6,968 6,934 6,962 
Treasury cash and de- | 
_ posits with F.R. Bks. | | 3,163 3,555 3,507 3,521 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK... —Million $’s 


— 
a 


| June | June | June | June— 
| 30, 1, | 22, . 
| 1938 1939 | 1939 , 1939 
Total goldreserves ... 4565-9 6500-8 6490-6 6514'7 
Total bills discounted... | 3:6 1-1 1-4 1:8 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 0:2 0:2 0-2 0-2 
Total U.S, Govt. secs. | 745-8 721-9 721-9 716-9 
Total bills and securts. | 754°0 726°1 726°4 721-7 
Deposits —- Member- 
bank reserve account 3822-7 5490-5 5433-9 5433-2 
Reserve to deps. and 
_ eee 87-3% 91-1% 91-0%'91-1% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
___MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


‘June | May | June June” 
15, ve 


| 
. 








Assets 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Loans, total .......... - | 8,361 8,046 8,116 8,097 
Investments ............ 12,505 13,563 13, -_ 13,781 
Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks ...... 6,405 8,352 8,417 8,470 
Due trom domestic bks. | 2,446 2,671 2,670 2,735 
LiaBILITIES 
Deposits: demand...... | 15,065 16,681 17,057 17,212 
ee | 5,227 5,247 5,229 5,225 
U.S. Government... | 506 589 552 552 
__ Inter-bank ... eindaiibinnaes 6,236 7,323¢, 7,314 7,358 
+t Amended. 
_BANK_ OF ee francs 
| Jy | Tus | May | June | June 
25, | 15, 
ous Asserts oh, 939 | 1939 | 1939 
niall dinciiniciitiiaaints 92,266 92,266 
Bills: Commercial...... 7,325 9,759 oi 035 9, 687 
Bought abroad 760, 726 726 726 


Advances on securities 
Thirty-day advances .. 


3,454 3,401 3,468) 3,404 
304 
Loans to State without 


78 = 312 


interest: (a) general | 3,200 10,000! 10,000 10,000 
(6) lable be sconce 148, 4 20,577, 20,577 20,577 

e bo 
ing Fund 2} $, 575 5,470) 5,470 5,470 
Other assets cent shinies 3,980, 4,276 4,528, 4,305 


} 
Notes in circulation . eo | 99,191,121391 120215, gr 
Deposits : PH _— oo 3 on 17,423 5,864 5,8 
v. ome 423, 17,508 18, 063 
Other liailities........ . 2.914 3, 167’ 2,917) 2,974 
Goidto sight liabilities |47- 4% 64° 3% 64- 4 2% 64-1 1% 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 








REICHSBANK* 
Million Reichsmarks 
June | May | June | Jur 
| 23, 23, 15, — 
ASSETs : 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Gold & for. currencies |__76:7, 77:0 76-8 76-9 
Bills and cheques ...... 5204-7'7204-47515- :3'7478- ‘7 
T money ......... 254°2) 188-6, 189-9 209-3 
Renten bank notes. 26:1 
IID ceechalt anit 57-8 29- 0) 44-9 31-4 
Secs.: for note cover 845-7 364-61 oat oad 
Other assets ....-sc-s. |1239-81535-4)1155-71 93-9 
Notes in circulation ... |5724- : . . 
daily 3|7799 -5'7998-1 5 
soeressecses |1029- 5) 1103-4) 925-3) 984-6 
Other hahainies pabiines 260-7; 572-8) 
Cone: of note cicalatn il- py 99% 10 0-968 : %W0-97% 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million LA's - 


| une | June 

ea || 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 

Gold and Enalish stg. | 16°01, 16°03, 16° 03 16°03 
Other coin, bullion, &c. | 4°80 5°18 5: 51 4°87 
Call money, London.. | 28°46 17°05 16°81 19.03 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 87°70 94°85 94°20 93-51 
Discounts and advances | 12°83 17°14 16°72 16°45 


ILITIES | | | 
enokenel onnesemend | 49: "8 “x a= 
R Id sold | 7°7 . 
don nan | 85-03, hed 97 83-67, 83-37 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM | 
Million belgas _ at 

) June ; May | June | June 

23, | 24, 15, 22, 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
IG. niniaiiaaetaiaiind 2,818 3,089 3,153) 3, - 
Silver and other coin.. 55 53 54) 
Foreign exchange, etc. 742 555 671) os 
Bills and securities...... 835 928 771, 756 
Advances ........ eovecee 51 “ 51) 43 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... | 4,091 4,425 4,409 4,408 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 11 20 14 12 

COE oscsee 314 156 188 224 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 


‘Tone | Mar | Mey June” 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1039 | 1939 

Gold coin & gold bullion] 34-25 40-86 40-89 40-89 
Net foreign exchange | 15-15 15-69, 15-69, 8-59 
Home bills discounted | 9-88 12-81) 12-94, 11-92 





Loans and advances ... | 9-94 13-30) 15-69) 12-45 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 45-31) 52-36 52:75) 49°76 
Sight dep. and current i | | 
accounts, of which... | 33-24 36°23) 38:8 27-54 
(a) Government... | 18-26 22-11) 21-13) 10°20 
(6) Bankers ...... 12°07, 11-66) 15-08) 14°43 
Reserve to current | 
_ liabilities ............ 162-9°%, 63-8%'61-8% (64: 0% 


BANK ‘OF FINLAND 





Million F. marks 
ey 3 “May ay | June | June 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ............ 620-4.1128-2.1128-21128-2 
Foreign correspondents |2089-2'2115-6 2096-7,2134-7 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 26:6 91-0 87- 3, 39-9 
Inl. bills and home loans! 1583 - 3 1280-7 1303- 5|1292-6 
Finnish & foreign bonds} 429-4! 631-1) 636°4) 636-4 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |2110-7\2205- 1/2177: ae. 5 
Sight deposits : Govt. 192°8 89-1 42-9 9-6 
Other |1109-5, 994-2 1068: 21124- 8 


Cover to sight liabs. ... 73-5 %|87-5 % |87-5%'87- 5% 
BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 


June | A May , June | June 
20, | 22, | 12, | 19, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion | 77:59 92-83, 92-84 92-84 


Silver COIN .......00cccc0s 13- 77) 11-78 11- 90) 11:91 
Foreign currency ...... 39-66) 39-01) 39-81 39-81 
Treas. notes and 8-60, 9-37 10°79 10-48 
Short-term bills......... 50°24 52-13 52-84 52-87 

ieee eaten 81: — “72 94°59 94°04 


| 
Notes in eae. 63- 39 87- 25) 81-95, 83-10 
Deposits & currnt. accs. |130-99 138- 40) 141-44/139-96 
Government accounts 


BANK OF LITHUANIA —Millioa ti litas 


| 
June | May | June 
is, | ay 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
isttaabnncinaaceiike 79°15 62:16 62:16 62:16 
Silver and other coins | 13-78 14:67 14-24 14-00 
PEE ANE, 91-05 111-11 107-62 101-40 
Advances  ......ccccsess - | 16-01 20°83, 20°50, 20:49 

LIABILITIES | 

Bank notes in circulatn, |120: = = co .-3 21 160-24 
Current accounts ...... 63-5 27-36 30-64 
D cnsastacae jetnsecs's BO4 81 ». 2 7: 4 10-73 


deinliisiia ieee Oe thE Ore oe 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
June ng June ; June 





27, 19, 

be ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 
one. euveeesinam 1481-2/1209- ao. 1174-8 
pengventoens 21-2) 17- 20:5} 21-6 
no bill we 8- 1l- 10-1) 10-1 
oreign ectigbibbhees 5- 2: 2: 2:3 

Loans and advances 

3-8 


im current account... | 329-8) 212-0} 208-4) 213- 


911-3)1046-4) 998-8) 997-7 
145- 30-0} 41-5) 27-0 
397-2) 412-8) 419-8 


— 
© 


asa8° 


20, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 19 
Gold 2-80, 2-80 s 


St hte et EIT ITLL tt ty 17-02. 4-76. 
Advances to State -. | 4-36 19-70 
In 7 ° 4°56 19-70) 


Demand liabs.: State 
Banks and others .. 


Reserves to sight liabs. |76-8% 25-69, 29-6%131 O47 


~ 
wv N 
23 
~ 
u ow 
os 
u w& 
_ 


IIA 
Reo 





66-26| 69-82) 71-24) 70-70 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion 
Rupee COIN —....seeeeeee 
Balances abroad......... 
Sterling securities ... 
Indian Govt. rupee 


Banks 
Gold and sterling to 
__liabilities _ 


July 1, 1939 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
_ Million rupees 


June | May | June 
17, 19, | 


9, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 
444 444 


444 
616 658 667 
101 95 


{ 
j 


21 
761, 595, 595, 


} 
324 373, 373 
67 71) n 


1,709 1,791) 1,798 1 
"74, 105 “102, 


186. 116) 108 
s63, 142 147 


172 


veee (56°2% 50: 2% ‘50. 0% 49 8% 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 


June May ‘June June™ 
22, 5, 22, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Coin and bullion (gold | 
TESETVE) .....000e000s 134-0 147-7 147-7 120-1 
Bal. abr abroad & for. bilis | 238° ¢ 141: 7) 136°2 1325 
Funds provisionally in | 
gold, not in gold res. 64:8 88-7 88:7 116:4 
Norwegian and foreign 
Govt. securities ...... | 100- 6 146- 0 146:2 146°5 
Discounts and loans ... | 105- 6 146: 6 149-8 147-9 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 435: 1 454- 3 456°0 461°6 
Deposits at sight ...... | 185-1) 192°8 182-7 171-4 
BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 
“June | May | June June 
20, | 20, | “10, | 20, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
GEE. sncecknocidacsasineeh 16°93 443: 4 443°6 443-7 
For. exch. and balances 13-3} 12:3) 14:2 13-4 
Bills discounted ...... 634-2) 537-8, 541-1 522-0 
Loans against securities | 22-7) 103°4 87:5 83-0 
Treas. bills discounted er 90-8 122-0 124-6 
Other State credits .. sin 515-0 515-0 515-0 
Securities .........-...+- 127-8) 151-0) 154-2 155-7 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |1077- 61775: 2. 9 1767:1 
Sight liabilities: Govt. | 30°9, 9°5 0:7 78 
CLC. veseereeeeee | 260. 8 42:1; 43-0 478 
—__ URED .200secencceeneess 93-71 93-4 88-9 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escidos 
Apr. | Mar. | r. , Apr. 
13, | 29, |* | 12, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
917-3 918-8 918-8 9188 
564-8 714°3 717-1 722:°5 
341°9 447:9 440°5 4373 





Notes in circulation ... 


Othert...... 
Foreign commitments 


t Inch 


116°5 117-9 117-9 


467-1 484°5 
698-0 666°8 
61:2 85:9 847 
63-0 196°0 195:-9 


117°9 


> \1040- 3 1035° 7 1035-7 1035-7 


2029 - 52072: 0 2096: 5 2067 y 
Deposits: Government) 545-3 
Bankers’ 606- 


515°5 


195-9 


uding those of Comité du Crédit Public 


(previously included with Government deposits). 
NATIONAL BANK, PRAGUEt 
Million Cz. kr. 


June | May | June 
23, 5. 

1938 1939 1939 
2,652) 1,859 1,830 


339, 855 777 
3,562) 2,908 3,033 


} 
7,296) a 6,219 
396 


994) _ o12 914 


June 


1939 
1,799 


767 
2,775 


6,193 
455 
931 


“t National Bank of Bohemia and Moravia, Prague. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 





June | May | 
2 26, 


Tene 


June” 


23, 
| 1939 











a 


sereeecercoecoe 


Securities eee eeeeeeeeoes 
LiaBInrTtes 





| Fane | 


June 


June |} - 
Be | 1939 5 | 1939 
7/2471: 62471" 5\2471:4 
*O} 264-4 270-3) 271°3 
13-0) 44- 36°2 
21- 7 27'8 
95-1 93 93°9 
‘4 
8 





— 


~~ eet 8060 











July 1, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 

































LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended so fem 
Month of May | —. | anuary 1 to 
June 29,|June 28, June 29, | June 28, 
1938 | 1939 |Change\" 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Number of 
working days : 26 26 % 6 6 151 150 
OWN ..ssseeee .. (2,853, 182/2,410,446| — 15-5| 655,958! 538,322 16,663,880 14,917,282 | 
Metropolitan .... | 172,562) 174,938'+ 1-4| 38,173 37,026, 1,050,397, 1,017,185 | 
ND Gobeki s+ | 311,262) 318,626|+ 2-4) 61,469) 62,926) 1,845 1696) 1,835,184 | 
Total ....00+ 3,337,006 2,904,010|— 13: 0| 755,600 638, »274,19, S90,9T9117, 700451 








PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended fi 
moon tam | este | 
vclieGiealieactt-& 
we | 9 | ohne MESES MRS a Ma 


' 
| 
6 | 149 | 148 








26 % 6 
9,648 — 3-3 | 2,169 | 2,079 60,488 | 59,298 
RD 464 |+ 7-6| 656) 776 20,184 20,698 
eeceee 5,879 + 0-3 | 1,139 | 1,302 31,920 | 32,959 
oe 9422 3,151 |— 7:9 679 | 756, 21,390 ,080 
iaieall woes | 4,047 | 3,585 |—11-4 | 776 | 862 25,193 | 24,933 
LEICESTER ... 991 | 3,009 + 0-6} 583} 576 17,778 17,689 
LIVERPOOL ... 434 | 20,431 — 8-9 | 4,532 | 4,214 134,119 | 123,990 
MANCHESTER | 40,088 | 40,967 + 2-1 | 7,933 | 8,172 239,054 | 235,707 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,705 | 6,492 — 3:1 | 1,055 | 1,236 39,250 | 38,040 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,091 2,181 |+ 4:3 370 405 | 12,838 | 12,312 
SHEFFIELD ...| 4,487 | 4430 — 1-2| 712} 780 28,290 | 26,513 


Total: 11 Towns | 105,322 | 103,237 |— 
DUBLIN wrvssewe | on 


$ 25 calendar weeks. 


_ = 73a 8 4,957 157,807$ 155,155¢ 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Sune ne 2, June 23, Irune 24, 5 une 26 teams 27, thene 28, ene 29, 


| 3 | 1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 





% % % % % % % 
1932) ....se0ae0 AOS: 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 


rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts! 1516 


34-1 6 1lig—34 llig ry 11; ly 
3 months’ do. ...... | Mig | 3 3 ° | . 
months’ do. 


15,6 54-1316 4 4 34 











ceeese 13;¢—7g | 15.¢—7g | 1336 1316 
do. ...... | Mg-lg | 1-1lg | 1-1ig 1-lig | 1 ie l-lig 1-lig 
Discount Treasury Bills 
2 months? ....ccccecee | 11g | 34—13y6 | 11yg-34) hig 1116 lig 1116 
3 months” ..........+. + Pac 16 230-1516 Sq-13ig | 34 34 34 34 
Loans—Day-to~-day .. som] ag-] dod 1-1 lp-1 lel 1o-1 
Short ..... aiacneted cee | Ipel lp] lo=1 12-1 lo] 1-1 12-1 
Deposit allwncs.: I k. lg lg 1g lg 1g lg 1g 
Discount houses at caii lg lg 1g 1g 1g 1g 12 
AL MOTICE 20... .ceeeeeees 34 3 34 34 34 3 & 
Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
aaa 
Loans 
3 Months |4 Months 6 Months 3 Months|4 Months|6 Months | 
1939 % % % % % % % 
June 1 ws | Jed | Se-Mig | Mie-4 1 3-32 | 31g-312 | 31p-4 
+ | lel 16 Uie—5q | 7e-t 3-3'2 | 3lg-3lg | 3lp-4 
3-312 | 31g-31g | 3lp4 
3-312 | 3lg-3lg | 319-4 
3-312 | 3ig-3lg | 312-4 








NEW YORK 
ue tee Trust Company cables the following money and :xchanze rites in 
sae a 31, fame 3. Jone x 14, dune 2 21, June 28, 
Time money (WS days? mized DR ss ae BS ° 
COIR) saiciccssiscccntbccncoth 4: Ele lig il 1lg llg 1g 
Mem ible 90 dys. 12 1g lg —— 1g 2 
Non-mem. 


Meh Le et Bend 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of f the ; day's” business) 





June 23, | June 24, | June 26, ce 27, | June 28, June 29, 


| 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 


Par of 
London on Exch. 
per 





New York, $.. $4-362:'|4-68- 4:°68- |4:68—  (4:°68ls— |4-68- (4-68- 
68 14) 6814 6839) 683¢| 6814 
Montreal, $... 4°86234-69- (4-69lg- 4:69lg~- 4:69lg- 4:69- (4-69- 
3 6910 5g! 695) 6934) 695g) 691 
Paris, Fr. 124-21 pre. tte: 11765g— 1765g—- «-§:1765g— | 1 7659~ 
16. 13)¢! 1346] 1361 1516 
Brussels, Bel, | 35-0)a 7-52.38 27-52-54 aes as abies 52-55 
: 8 8873-89 g-891g 8873-8 91¢'8879--891 
Milan, L....... 92-46 rs 7 a. F 
89-00; | 89-002 | 88-971 | 88-977 | g9-00i | 89-00% 
Zurich, Fr. ... |23-22l2 20: 76-78 20-76-78 20: 76-78 20 - 76-78 20 - 75—78'20 - 75-79 
Athens, Dr.. 375 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555) 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fi. | 12-107 |8-81- 8: 8llga- 8-811 8-8ll2—- 8-81l2- (8-81- 
8212 82!) 8219! 8219) 821>) 8212 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 2)-43 /11- 66-69 11-66-68 11- 66-6811 65-08 il: 65-68) ll: 65-68 
Marks c 61-66 | 61-66 | 61-66 61-66 61-66 \611,-661, 
| | | 
Br. India Rup, | t18d. [177-1516 172%32— | 72932 172%32~ 7a, 1172929 
5132 32 139 6 1518 
Hong Kong, $ Pause pee pon, ree oe. I Stel 141), 16— 
1516 16 
Shanghai, $... >. 614-714ql 614-7141 | 61g-7lql | 614-71al | 61-7141 | 6lg-7ish 
Rio, Mil ...... $5+890d.) 2ljg* | Qlyg* | Zlyg* | Wigo* | 2Wilao® | eX 
? (20° 19- /20:19- (20:20- 20:19- 20:19- 20: 19- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45 | 24g 24g) 25¢ 24g! 24g! 24g 
17- 13h 17-13h | 17-13 | 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-°13h 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 | 117e (@) } 117e (2) | UW7e(D) | 1UN7e (D) | Te (D | L7e (D 
Montevideo, $| +51d. 7h 1712-1812 1712-1812 1712-1812 athe 171-1819 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 |26l¢-  —[2614- 2614 2614- [2614- —|: 27-281 
2714) 2714l) 2714] 2714]! 2714i| 
Mexico, Pes. 9°76 | Un’q’td | Ung’t’d | Ungq’t’d Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d | Ung’r'd 





Manila, Pes... | +25-66d. eee ee 257 nelle 25716-1116) 25716-1116 25716-1116 
Moscow, Rbis. 24-81- |24-81- 24-81- 24-81- 24-8112 (24-81- 
| Siig Bg! = BANg| 811g, 8154) B14 


Usance: T.T., Rio de Jansito Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Penc® 
per unit of local’ currency. + Par 8+235lz2 since dollar devaluation on February |’ 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 

‘export” rate. (g) Official rate is ss —. (h) Average remittance rate tor 
agen, (i) Rate for eS to the Bank of England, for account Controller 


of Anglo-Italian debts. 
(b) Other Exchanges” 














! 
Par of 
une 23, | June 28, June 29, 
London on a Exch. J 39 eet J | 1939 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. . 193-23 2265¢-2271g 22659-2271 | 22659-22719 
25-221 { 4214*m 4214 4214 
. 42°45j 42-45; 42-45; 
. es | 110 110-110!2 110-1101, 110-1101 
pianees 27-82 2354-2414 2334-2414 2334-2414 
wee | $16412§ 136!2* 13615* 13610* 
Danzig, Gul. ..........++ 25-00 2459-251, 2453-251 2459-2519 
Warsaw, Zl.....sc.ceceeees 48-38 245g-25ig 2459-251g 2459-2513 
Riga, Lat. ........ eoceece 25-2219 2434-2534 2454-2534 2454-2534 
Bucharest, Léi.. TE FL 650-670 650-670 650-670 
10 580* 583* 583* 
Istanbul, Pst. serceseeveees 1 : sone 590k aeons 
Belgrade, Din........20... | 276°32 205-21 
Kovno, Lit. .........0. | 48°66 2717-2812 | 2715-2815 2719-2819 
Sofia, b- epesee sesecesee | 673°66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
aan, = ig. cccocccee | 16°359 1734-1834 1734-1834 1734-1834 
Oslo, Kr. ........ eocceecece 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......++. 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
ee b aemee — ote = eke = ma 
puapesithe 2 8 73-55 
ee Yen on a 24:58. 1315,g-14lig | 1315) 6-146 13156-14116 
eccceceecese 2773-281, 277 3-281g 27? ¢-281g 
Bats : a ctedames 1. Onan 8-78-82 8-78-82 8-78-82 
Bangkok, Baht eccscesee | 121°82d. 221 16-516 22116516 221;6-516 


_ semen LAO D LL CCE 


wo T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
Par, 197+ 105,¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rac: 
to the Bank of England. ();) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreemeai 

for payments o-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. (mm) Official. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
as quotations) 





Jones June 24, | pune 26, | | June 27, | Tune 28, | June 29, 


candin 1939, 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
om 1 Per | | Per £ | Per £ | Per £ rh |? Per £ | Per £ 














ah net | 9?) [. (p) o |, 0 | 1» 
onth "16716 16~*2 16-2 | 916-12 167-2 | +*167°16 
New York J/2 , | Mje-Moig| Mg-l. | Mg-d | Ve- Vg-1 |13;6-11j¢ 
3 ” i i g-ll2 15-115 | 18g-112° 11); ‘19 6 Mhe-1%e) ]13)¢-111; Mi6-Hhig 











| (d) | @ | A ae aie 
1 Month upto tye-lg | t32-5s2 | J3e~Sa2 132-532 
Pans, francs4 |}2 ,, | lglg Ie-lg | seis | iets | Hie-ls 
3 w» | tee Iy-3g | Sie-14 | hie 16 1g~56 
1M a | aft CO ee 
ont e~18 e718 16-416 | 216-416 | 167416 
menage 2 ww | lols lig | Tre-6 | Tee | tie-6 
| 5g-3g 5e-58 | Sie-Fi6 | e-16 | 8-38 
2 2! 8 | wGn| nS: 
_ - 2 i2= 49 
Brussels, 5-8 9-11 | O11 | 810 | 8-10 
10-12 | 16-20 | 1418 | 1418 | 12-14 | 13-15 
(p) (Pp) | i) | (p) | @&) | @) 
1 371 21 | et 1 | 2ledlg | 21-1 
Geneva, 2 4i>-219 ‘e's | 41_—2t2 | 5-3 4-2 | 4iz-212 
gem. 1.33 Gle—419 | Glg-412 | 6'2-412) 7-5 | 7-5 | 7-5 
(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 








NEW YORK Imports | See 
‘ae st From | Bullion | Coin To Bullion | Coin 
IER os | ao ee Ce ee ae 
ne 22, June 23, | June 24, ~~ 26, | june 27, June 28, nia oak 8 j ———— 
New York on une? | sume 33, June 24 1939 | 1939 | 1939 — ee: Gow | f 
| | Ae oi SO | et | British W. Africa...... | 321,425 British India ...... 2,510 3505 
oC Cc Cc | Cine —_ ae seeseoees eens FE: cesnasonees BE. oe 
| Cents Cents ents ents ents c SIB....c0ceeeee TIMANY ....cseeeee . Te 
Gor 18sp 46719z9' 467199 4672132 4672539, 4671932 | British B. Africa ...... 507) Netherlands ......... vee | 102,895 
| 468i,” 46819" 4681) 46855 46814 | 46819 | British India ....... | | France vs. 23 ‘se 
468 468 468 | 4681;6 468ig | 468 | Netherlands... 1 hia 21,4 
2-647, 2°6415;6 2°6415j6 2°64)16 < 65 =| -2-64151g¢ | Belgium .........s0000 5,525,386.) 
“117-01 17-01. .17-01.—:17-003g. :17-01_—s:17-01 eat ae 
*” 22-54lo 22-54lg [22-5412 22-5334 3. 56 (22-55 | Total* 5,533,074 184,75) 
52614  5-26lg | 5°261g | 5°261g 52614 | 52614 beens % 
40:12 40°12 40-1112 40°11 40-1112 40-1112 SILVER SILVER 
*" 53-0812153°09 53°09 53-08!2 53:10 53-09 
sexes 20°90l2 20-90l2 (20-9012 20-9012 20:91 20-9012 12,105 | British India......... 30,175 
. 23-5212 23-52l2 23-52i5 23-5212 23:53 23-53 N 
24-1012 24-1012 24-1012 24102 2411 24-11 11,703 232 ‘ 
0-857, 0-857, | 0-857g 0-857g 0-8573 | 0-857 F 8,546 244 | Ge ' 
99°725 99-725 99-750 99°725 '99°780 99-780 Portugal .........cs000 ; 3,572 | 5 
27-32 27:32 (27-32 4027-31 = {27-32 Ss (27-32 Sulenetiond ........... eS 17,044 
12-95 13-30 (13-45 13-40 13-45 13-15 FAGOE | cicvenoventonsanes 107,434) 
29-04 29-04 (29-04 29-04 (29:05 (29-04 eeseeatenereal | a 
5:30 65:30 | 5:30) «|| 5-30 | 5:20 | 5-20 Total® ......00 130,290 17,785 Total* ......... 197,643, 17,069 | 
' 
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t Official. 


* Including other countries. 


July 1, 1939 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND siLysa _ 
"Week ended June 29, 1939 ; 
























ee, 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(Buymnc Rates per £100 STERLING) 






































Tue Bank OF LONDON AND SoutTH America, LT 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and 
All these enmuenaes. with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to the 

0 





issues the following details 
tral American exc 








United Stat lar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
_ 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days ‘he dollar-sterling exchange rate. : ti | ali 
Sight : | Bolivia.* Sight  selli rate on London was 1 vianos 
sight sight sight “Tecan! oe May 31, 1939. wef 
rm [ Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 175-95 pesos ear tee 100 u S. —_ 
London on : £ £ s. £ £ a t@ s. d, on May 30, _1939. », his rate applies to 
Rhodesia 100 5 0 100 10 3]; 10018 6 101 6 9; 10115 0 buying in the “ open” market. 
S. Africa 101 0 0 101 5 3 101 13 6} 102 1 9}; 10210 0 Ecuador. Sight sing. 000" New York was 14-98 sucres per U.S. dollar 
on y2 
Guatemala. See oot octing rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 
- llar, _ ¢ amie of 1 per cent. is charged by th: 
(SELLING Rates Per £100 STERLING) Central Bank for —— 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on a York for payment of imports was fixed by 
the National Bank at 5-52lg cordobas per U.S. dollar (includinz 
10 per cent. tax and 1, per cent. commission) on May 235, 1939. 
| Sight | Telegraphic Paraguay. Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
75°50 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free” paper peso on 
May 26, 1939. 
Bi Salvador, Sight selling rate on New York was 2°5054 colones per U.S. dollar 
on May 27, 1939. 
Venezuela. Sight ofing rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares 
per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937, 
. Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
London ustralia and Australia and New Zealand Changed From To 
New Zealand* on London* : oil e 
Albania ......... Apr. 1,°37 6l, Montreal 
Amsterdam...... Dec. 2,°36 2lg 2 CDUDD cieuoteibinces 
Athens .........0. an. 4, 7 6 | Paris.....: - 
Batavia..........05 an. 14,°37 4 3 Pretoria.......... r 
ssseeeee POD. 1,°35 6lg 5 Tallinn ......... Oct. 1,°35 4 4) 
srvveeevns Sept. 22°32 5° 4 : 30 {3 diye 
piabiaiipeedi y 10, Riga ........ esses Jan. 
Bucharest ....... y 5, 4lp 3%, Ja Sig 5 
Budapest......... Aug. 28,°35 4lp 4 Rio de Janeiro May 31, °35 ... 32 
Calcutta .......+. Nov. 28,35 3lg 3 | Rome.u......... May 18,°36 5 4% 
Be gees c Feb. ee : ae om mbantnanene Aug. 1, a ; . 
| Danzig ecvccsecces an. eoveee ’ " 2 
T.T, * 125 12439 12512 |125 Helsingfors . po. 34 4l9 4 ac —pr es, 
) (t) Mait | Misi | pra May It ’36 3 is ‘OkiO «..,..00- Marit 38 37295 3 
soa ies 12573 12516 |1247yg |124356) 124416 123 H 12512 |1245%4 | New York Fed” aoe , Warsaw... Denis, 3754 
arn] ten | se cr ibe [bes BSG ae ate | yaar fae 26 SE eg | ewig af 
8 | |1255g |12417,, | Madrid .......... % 1 i » L 
Sodege| 1275, 1273, 124 1237, 1238 125516 24°40 i y 5lg 5 SUED nenpvceovnase June 30,32 312 
* All rates (Australian and New now based on £100 —— Central Bank of Chile. See aint ence for eomiber bs 5 discount rate fot 


Zealand) now 
t Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 


to private persons and 


the public, 6%. (a) 04% applied to banks and credii 


aie! (6) 5% applied 





(Continued from page 30) 
Philips’ Incandescent Lamp Com- 
pany. — Profits for the year to April 30, 
8,038,591 (Fl. 8,015,307). Dividend 
maintained at 11 per cent. Stocks FI. 
13,862,868 (Fl. 18,453,274). Cash FL 
43,892,014, against Fl. 24,231,166. 
Wellman oe ee 
Preliminary f year to March 
y noe fop65 "crs 69,365 (£34,059), Tax and 
C. £6,566 (£4,985). Final dividend 
5 es ganic maine eee te 
for year, against 10 per cent. 
Shell Union Oil. — Dividend 25 cents 


(£135,242) after depreciation, but before 
interest and staff funds. Final dividend 7} 
per cent. plus cash bonus of 5 per cent., 
repeating 20 per cent. for the year. 


3 —_ ra 


tax Bac dividend 

cent. Carry forward [33,216 3 ata 
Patons and Baldwins. — Net 

See heel © te 1939, owes 


£361,885 260 666) 
$4,761 me 


seithiaciiiemek coxmeain je 
“tein aed oot eres 


dividend on the 5 per cent. redeemable 
fomnrence stock for the te half year to June 30, 
939, will be paid on July Ist. The 4 pet 
cent. non-cumulative preference stock ranks 
Pari passu. Last year the directors , 
no decision until the end of July on this 
stock, but eventually announced an interim 
dividend of 2 per cent. 
Lancashire Associated Collieries. — 
— for year to March 31, 1939, compare 
nine months to March 31, 1938. 
Gross profits £728,696 (£ Oot To 
depreciation £14,525 she cre 0 Ne 


liminary expenses (£5 
Profit £695,363 ( (c46.135), Toresien dio 
tributions £640,437 (£366,426). Toul 
assets {2,058,591 CLS 

W. and T. Avery, L = Net profit fo 
Dedinent to March 31, 1939, £165,348 ra 
dinary dividend maintained at 
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(Continued on page es . 
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4 TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
5 BRITISH | RAILWAY TRAFFICS INDIAN 
4 Ageregate. Gross Receipts, ms y eee’ Receipts | Aammenene Grose 
A weeks x for Week Receipts 
3 (£’000) 4 
3 } Name 3) 30 | ————_—______"___- 
. nH 
z Ho 4/3 a3 2 35 | Ed ~ 1939 | + or — | 1939 + or - 
a © nn roca eesti Austere ase erences: ceesnes 
7 eis £8 eg |_ 1939 2 ee ed 
: __%__ | Bengal &N. Western | 10 \June 10] +10,38,550!— 96,730. 7733, 873|— eas. 022 
y was Pe ry | | Bombay, Ber, & Ci 10 10 $27, eras + 1,35,389, 2,13,76,614| + 16,09,773 
.M. _ Ys 11 52,000) 2,8 ,03,600!— 5,05,000 
1938 ..cccoccececee| 606} 438) 210! 648) 1,254 \11526,11702| 6,572) 18,274 29,800 | Madras & S. Mah.... | 10 10 > 67,000 4 87,429 ee 84,799|+ 7 10. 578 
; 1939 1... -7"""""") §88| 508! 232| 740) 1,328 | (11351 11631) 6,821/ 18,452) 29,803 | S. S. Indian .............. 8 |May 31} 16,85, 793) — 70,852) 94,00, 051} - — 2,12,327 
L. & N.EB. (a)— Fires rrereea 
1938 .cccoosecceeses| 387) 288) 194) 482 469) 7,467 8,241) 6,157) 14,398, 21,865 | t 11 days. ¢ 10 days. 
1939 sssssseseneeee] 371| 320) 242) 562] 933) 7,393) 7,992) 6,410) 14,402) 21,795 | CANADIAN 
Great Western— | —_— i aes 
x 1938 ..eccccecceeses| 234) 17. 99| 271 505, 4,774 4,754 2,782| 7,536) $2,310 1939 3 eS eg 5 a. Se a > 
E 1939 ....cosecseesee] 230) 217] 112) 329 $59 4,771 4,958! 2,844 7,802) 12,573 Canadian ato -|2 24 June 21) 3,470,811} + 364,173) 82,864,901) + 4,499,619 
a Southern— oil ik a a 529 ae Sal aoe Canadian Pacific... 24 {| 21} __2,363,000| + 117,000) 58, 593,000|+ 716,000 
He 1988 Lccnessabonsute 301) Y, 
= 1939 ..cccceceseee| 365] 67 = 95| 460 = 1,506, 814) 2,320) 9,765 a SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
: Total— A | Antofagasta 25. fies gi213d- 1 1420] 325,020 88,430 
Ps 1938 961 ae 1491) 3,092: Si 26217) 16,292| 42,509| 73,701 , oe e Penal 4 pos ao ’ 
ceccecccoseoces qi E $194,700'+ 17,200! 8,279,300'+ 458,500 
: 1090S cn drssont (ssa tia oe 3,280, er | 16,889) 42,976, 73,936 | Argentine N.E. ...... | 51 24) FAlzo7s + as 067 of 513 601 i; 28a 
ane aati lnetome’ ere B.A. and Pacific...... 51 24 20M + | + 766,000 
) Week ended une 24 | \ *£88,772 + 12,469! 4,602,361;+ 43,793 
(a J | B.A. Central ......... 50 10) 4 £113 400) + ¥ 5,030,100'— 650, 700 
UMULA | 3337, i+ 67,000 118,869,000! — 4, 287,000 
| 3000) — 41,000 38, 665,000 1,220,000 
ee | B.A. Western ......... 51 24 Jos 1S oe 54 2398" 373 r oe ene 
G ‘ 1+ 550 100,473,750) +- 1,603,000 
| L.M.S. | L.N.BR. | qesern i Southern Central Argentine .. | 51 a *4138.308 + 41,908 0,232, "86214. 99°440 
ee i aie tae oe _____| Central Uruguayan.. | 50 17 r 92, 8,519,560) + 367,571 
Cumulative uaviaea £ & e- 1 : | ifs + 230,000 40,037,000! 220,000 
Gross decrease, first 1938, over Leopoldina ............ 25 24) < * £19, 9501. 1.239 Vasil? aoa 
qe Se era ae —- 70 |—- 638 |—- 318 | - 106 | Sodican Railway..... | os 21) P.297,000|+ 46,700) 7,855,900) + 361,200 
over second half 1937 wisses..... | 2423 | — 1,812 | - 926 |- 54 | UnitedofHiavana. | 51] 24) artes) = ies ssemael. ores 
Gross in first half 1939, — . ins “8 = 
over first 1938 :— * Converted at al average ‘official rate. 16-12 pesos to £. +f Receipts in Argentine 
25 weeks to Jone 25, 1939... | + 3|/—- 70 |+ 263 |} + 39 pesos. t Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate.  (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 
Weekly Figures currercy. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.’ 
Av. weekly increase, Ist half 1939 | + 0:12 — 2:80 +10-52 + 1°56 
Latest week compared with 1938....| + 74 | + 64 | + S4 )- @ LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD _ 
Latest week compared with average al 08 a 19 a ee “| Compared” 
P — 198F=90 csvrsesrsessissssesserveseree = G8 | — 202 '- 47 '— 19 | | Sate | with en 
i IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS _ aoe tieeeipinneimenetemeteiniiemni ieee — ee 
4 eT ere papas Week ending June 24, 1939, before pooling .......sscc000 | 584,500 | — 800 
% Gross Receip’:, week ated! Aggregat> Gross Receipts Total, 52 weeks to date ensesccnecansuscccesecerecscescoteseceoses | 29,736,000 | + 347,000 
23, 1939 25 weeks 
maa ( cH) L.P.T.B, receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ...... accniad 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
Company ‘i ny L.P.T.B, receipts, 52 weeks to June | Simm neeana | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
— - mee een L.P.T.B, receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ...... | 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
Pass. Goods + | To Total a Pass. war Goods | Total | London Transport I Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. 42,120,179 | _+ 742,250 
oo fanaa ningemennrinneting me Perr Pet. team & POWER RETURNS 
Belfast & & ae \ 
1998B......cccccsserscrseceer| 2°9 0-3 32 | 49-0 10:7 | 59:7 | | 
a. Lsvccgedbhososeatgesenee 3-0 0-4 3°4 51:1 | 10:7 61°8 | ia | Receipts for Month Aggregate por 
Teat Co iB. |_Restps for Month (eceeecnnaeREEER on = 
smenee| 18 | 9-5 | 21-3 | 225-9 | 218-0 | 443-9 | ~omPany | — | r 
1939.......cccccsssssrseeeee] 22-8 | 10°7 | 22-5 | 233-3 | 251-0 iver |= | 1939 + or — 1939 - a= 
I9SB..cccccsrseeserenreccees| 40°0 | 35-6.) 75°6 | 781-1 | 985-2 |1766-3 | OE oe _% 
SDUTL itcotsccedbiesiataba ae 37:1 77°55 789°8 1003:9 (1793-7 Brit. Col- 11 |May 31) Gross) $1,237, 961 + 37, 750 14,151 ,908) + 293,324 
aI cached Aoi a umbia Pr, Net $313, 4,028,217, — 44,762 
| Canadian 5 ‘May 31! / Gross; $16, 842, eal + 2,932, ses 72,492, 009) + 3, 434,694 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS National s La “a Net si 473,033) +1,951,647 prea 2 +4,416,078* 
| Canadian | ‘Oss 1 + 1,431,000 1,453, ++ 310,000 
For ee heading, see next column | Pacific | ’ Net | 000, + 1,485,000 4,288,000 + 2,118,000 
piste Seer, | Manchester) 5 May 31 eee! woe ae + 3,887; 512,689 + 868 
Transit Receipts..... i 24 s lune 20] he. “§42.10— Sool A, $3,e00- 2% 226,300 | ShipCanal’ | ‘co Ell Nl AEE aE AER os 
t 10 days * Decreased deficit. 
Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to cotal dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
“Tat a Se air “Int. ae, ts Po | 
Pay- | Prev. Pay- | Prev. | Pay- | Prev 
é Company or |T Compan or | Total | Company or | Total ; 
na ab Year y +Final able Year ‘Final | | able Year 
oo ea sm a Sone 7) wa ll Teeter es ee Me hin: ~ 
Cleveld. Petrim. Ord. | 8* | 2. |... 12* Steward and Patteson | 5* | ... |Aug. 1) 5* 
% % Do. do. Def. 8* |... vi 19* Tamplin’s Brewery | 6lot 10 |... 10 
INSURANCE Clyde & Mersey Inv. bed Sl ee 512 Trustees Corporation 7t | 10 wai 12 
Victory Insurance .. 6 Cly je Colheries 12)ct} 20 ase 20 Wagon Finance ...... > Fat... af, 7io* 
TEA & RUBBER Cossor (A. CC.) ...... oe 6 ons 6 Wells (Matthew) &Co.) 8f |) 16 aoa i, a 
gam Co. .........00 4\ot| 6! Eastwoods Flettons UNIT TRUSTS Pence) ‘Pence 
Bengal United Tea .. “a 4 he 3 GU. censidrorses 7t 12 (July 1 14 Brit. Ind. Fixed (2nd) | 3-6 June 30 $3-8 
Bertam Cons. Rubber | ;.. 7 ferred ............ a 11623 \July 14) 16623 Gilt Edged Fixed ...¢ prvate July 654)5° 1306 
Central Johore Rubber iG 10 Gt. Nthn. Telegraph 219%, ... July 3 lg® 
Craigielea Rubber ... . 5 Guardian In ae see oes 212% eee ee ee 
BT i: 6 SF pn bet Stadm (aise ye 2 $¢ Free of income tax. (a) Paid ona y larger capital. 
Teekoy Rubber ...... «~ | 3 | «ws | 5 Hall Telephones ...... 
MINING fe gece era izizt} 30 CANADIAN EAGLE OIL.—Ordinary dividend, 
Lake View and Star 121p* Improved ings $3+ +6 ‘ +6 6d. per share. Earned per participating preference 
Mexican Corpn. ...... Tip* erusalem Electric ... 7 3 share 23-88 c. Can. After preference dividend and guar- 
eae ~vidhin: LiaiGieas ok Tle Kelly’s Directories lof 15 : 15 anteed dividend on Mexican Eagle preference, net 
ls 1939-40 212* he Kendall and Gent eae ‘as 5* profits for 1938 are £403,245 against £627,964. 
Southern Kinta ..... é 2lot 10 Kent ( Be aseene Fy t| 12%, soe 1319 
Do. 1939-40 215 z hipping 24 a ae 2* ALVIS LTD.—Payment of interest on 712 per 
Tati Goldfields ...... 219* Lansil .........c0..ce00e sai 5 ee: 5 cent. cumulative participating preference shares has 
INDUS AIes Gold ... |... 8 Midiend Woodwork, 3 llot} 17)¢ ae 1712 been deferred. 
sia cts. cts. 
Ginciehé pcovbonnes 10* oe Nev Sth. Wales Land eve 8 os 10 CAM AND MOTOR GOLD.—Final ordinary 
oot 4* R 5* we =|July 12 7° dividend 24 cent. making 52 per cent. for year to 
Avery (W. maT) . 1 15 | .. | 15 _ Peel River Land...... $3* | ... |July 25) 43 June 30, 1939, against 64 per cent. 
Bieckerts Invest. ...... 3 R Adlard ...... én 10 (jJuly 1 10 
British Glues ....... se ei 10 Second Gt.Nthn. Tst. wae 2 jjuly 1 ee TELEGRAPH AND TRUST.—Finz! 
Brooke Bond and 10 Smale (J DP as ‘as 5 ies y oe per Come. net, making 712 per cent. net, as 
Bulmer and Lumb Hot 6 Standard Trust ...... « (July 1 2* before, plus bonus 2!2 per cent., making 10 per cent., 
Cleveland Engng. $22 Sterling Trust ......... 2* Aug. Wb 2* tax free, as before. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


4 ; : interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
In calculating yields of fixed interest ee omnes > eee - loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or oe a certain date the final 
0k ge Ey ee oe y discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above oe, The return on ordinary stocks and shares js 


pe Seo Fy donde sesgunt being taken of any increase or reduction of interim divi Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 


calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. 
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— Sasa an be Le ad coy 
rices, { i nN ear | | Pri 
: Year 1939 | ee o | : Tan. 1 to ast two ce, 4 , 
Prices, lan. 1 to |! | Prices) S22) Yield une 28, Dividends | N: of Security Jane 3) yuield 
Year 1938 June 28, | Name of Security | roe \423 puns } or a on _ = June 2, 
- | - | - we | it i = i 
Hig) | 2 | ot MR My rs Pea hai Te ae _t FT “< sa a einz a 
pe: Cuutonm y British Funds =| | es g | 32/6 | 12/6 | 6c Nil c i Brit. Overseas A £5 |j 15/-| ... Nil é 
791g | 64 || Tile | 6473 | Consols 212%........- || 67 | —1 16 4n| oe 6155 || Sa 56 || Chtd. of India £5 . 7 \}—! 7 2 
11134 98 || 107lg { 101 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) | 10354xd— 14; 3 8 || 12/6 10/710 | 4b 34a Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- || 11/6 eee 417 . 
100% | 90 | 96% | 9Ols | Conv. 2ln% 1944-49 | 9512) --. | 3 2 9 || 5219 | 47/9 5a.| 5 || District B. £1 fy 50} | 40 gf 
10314 | 92 || 99lg | 92% | Do, 3% 1948-53... | 98 | .. 3 3 sf - | o- | 3 3loa\ En. S. & Aust. G/-| ... 6 9 . 
1045, Blip || ls 91 | Do. 3lo% after 1961 | 95 ‘Bees 12} 31 S| 1014 gi 10 8a || Hambros £10, £21 Bly) —1g] 5 6 0 
1051, | 100 10414 | 102 | Do. 412% 1940-44 || 1025;6) ... 2 3 6 | £93 £19" | £2leal £35 | Hong. S. $135. |} £7912)... 6 18 . 
1155, | 102 | 112lg | 1053s |) Do, 5% 1944-64... | 109 . 3 2 | 1 6 | 6 65 || Lloyds £5, Li pd.... || 55/6 | ~—6d e 
3 911 | 59/4e | 52/6 | a | Lloyd 5 460 
Ollie! 8 8714 | 8114 || Fund. 219% 1956-61 | 8512) — lz 87 715 Ta Tig b|| Martins £20, £212 83g) ... 46 
9715\5) B88lp | 9359 | 8754 | Fund. 254% 1952-57 || 92 3 7 3 | | 96° 8a 85 | Midland 41, & oa. 82/- | +64] 347 ¢ 
99516 | 90 951g | 89 | Fund. 3% 1959-69... || 93l2/ . > a eat “ $1 Sa 55 || Nat. Dis. £25 . pd. Sel tas : 
1147, | 98 || 10919 | 1022 | Fund. 4% 1 wes || 1O7ig} — 1g] 3 4 Ok. 303 203, | 416 4a || Nat. of Egypt £10... | 241g 6 2 0 
LOL1je} 90 || 991g | 9212 || Nat. D, 212% 1944-48 |) 98 | — 14] 218 Oh) 30%4 | Oe | tee 8b | N.of Ind. £25, £12lep|| 2912) “i, | § 44 3 
100, | 93 || 967; | 91l2 | Do, 3% 1954-58... | 95 | — 14] 37 3.) 34le | 272 | Ge | OF yl Soy. iB AP a =e] $4 0 
11215,¢| 100 || 1083, | 1025. | Victory Bonds 4% || 107: | — to) 3 11 Oy) TH oy | Bly 8loa Roy. Bk. of Scotland | 435 3 . 
1035, | 90 | 98%3 | 9054 | WarL. 3lp%af. 1952 | 94 | — 34| 3 14 Of) 455 7 Sa | 96 |StofS.A £20, £5pd.|| 14 | ° 2? 
9045 | 78 831 | 76's | Local Loans 3%... | 80l2) — 12 ae Si ae 3016 | Seal 6le) Union Dis, £1... wie} | 3 33 
oii | 53° | S| S8te | Ind tye nace | 60 a yee or ee 
om | 68 | 76 66% So coneenss “ -} ; ; 3 | { I Insurance 
90 } BD TD cosscocosces — 1} j | Alliance 
1171, | 110 115t¢ | 1053, ipo 419% 1958-68 | 109 | -2 | 317 0 | i454 Tai $6.4 $46 5| Adas 3. f ihe pe oss ia” wn 2 18 ot 
Dom. & Col. Govts./) | Com. ; a 
1087, | 97 || 10614 | 99 | Auste. 5% 1945-75... | 10210] 410 6! 935 | Big | 200 oe | en aoe 1 7.04 ont] w= | 410 0 
He ae | Hind jag Goma Se BSS | asl | a3 | Ba | BS) Bell Be ener | | | 3 8 
2 || 2 2 | NigeriaS% 1950-60 |) 2) | | 3/2a| 3/16 | N.Brit.&Mer.{1lq fp. || jou) “" 
108 =| =95l2 || 103 | 95 || N. Zealand 5% 1946 |) 95 | —-1 | 51710] 11%) 9% | 3 30 | Pearl (£1), fy pa ao ile 315 6 
1071959} 95 || 1023, | 98 eens. 5% 1940-60 | 101l| 418 6f 20 16156) t25a) t ye || Pheant : . 19 |} +12} 218 6+ 
ia 97 || 110 1041, Smene, 3e i3es-3s | 1061, | 315 8 = 3 $9Tlee $9eic- Phoenix £i, b Bees 3 em ‘ 9 
i Governments | | | ne 
, 1262 7% } 85 78% | Arg. 4i % Ste Bds. 3 +1 2 2 2 — eas wee er Roy Hsthange fi ee a ;: ; 0 
I 2 | Austria 19305%...... 2 | 3/3 3/35 | Ro 1, 12/6 pd... Big) |. 

: 89 38 || 65lg | 48 || Do. 49% 1934-59 |} 60 | —1 816 6) 8% 72559, 3/38 2b stein 2S, Ipd aa aah 400 
9 | 80 | o5. | 83% 3 97) || 84 | -2 | 5 1 7] 175 | 13le | 6/60) 6! ‘un In, £1 with 8/pd. || gpet| +4) 415 0 
| St || 3) | Sais | Belgien dee gevis7o | Se 7 4m) 8813 | 7H" | U3) Uod | Suntan fl Sed, re? nae ee e- 
i0e | 12% | 21g | 1212 |) Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 6ig} — 2g! |. Nil onl sy) | t106 7 | eer peTen Ta) we | 210 9F 

|| 16le 9 |} Chile 6% (1929) ...... | W0lg] ... t ment Trusts 
60lp | 37 || 38g | 20 | Chine 3 i9t3} | 22 a) 22 14 7f, Bia 85 | sete io 
7312 | 40 || 551. | 29 || Do.5°%%1913) .. | 31 | —6i2/ 16 2 Of] 230 | 210 | fa de cll Antdoctunae | = | 24 3 
105% | 20 || 727 | 30 || ORS | 47g] 4215; 16.17 0 | 47g | 392 3lg:| _3lg c|| Anglo-Celtic 3912} we | 817 3 
99 9% | 100 | 94% i Gus ; "i one} ... | 3 2 6 || 11/3 7/6 10c | 0c | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- || 8/il)) ... 6 30 
104 B4lp || B6lg | 6Ble oe FAD +seoneee . 74° | — io} 5 8 1) 15/Lle! 9/9 | 10¢ 3 | Charterhouse iow, $1 11/3 on 5 6 8 
13 9g | 12lg | 1054 | French 4% (British) || 1llgxd_... 417 6¢ | 214g | 184lg | 65 | Debenture I84loxd) —3 5 8 5 
eat) ae) Re ence ese (es oi eat] ihe Hea eects eae (a2) gE 
S18 | && a , Do. Fosas La, ¢ % | 4 =a * . ei 240° | 203 | 4a | 105 || Ind.andGen.Ord.... || 215°] 2§ | 543 "i 
582 | 20 || 351, | Hungary 712% ......... | 25tg| 3c. 117 13 Oh 225, | 2i al Sig bl Lake View Tam toe || 4. | +2 | & 2 2 
35 || 52) | 40le |} Japan. 312% 19 | 44°] 41 | 1210 of 15/6 | 12/- Zea Sie bl Lake View tay. 10/- || 14/- 6 8 6 
641, 38 | 53 391, | Do. 6% ('24) red. 1959 41 Sis 14 12 8f 23710 214 3loa 8125 | Mercantile eo teens : 218 ° 410 1 
35 || 4619 | 422 || Peru 719% 192 | 45 S17 Og) 1182 | 80 | 36 | 2b) Merchants Trust Ord. || 9812} ... | 712 0 
75lg | 54 | 63 | 50° | Polan | somo 1L © Os) 21712 | 187, | Sa | 75 || Metropolitan Trust... || 18812] ... | 6 7 6 
15% | 94 || ile | 7 || Roum, 4% Gon. 1923 || 91g oe Oy le Oa oat eh More Os. | adiz,| <= | 3 2 2 
92 7 «6 «83 7435, || U.K. & C3 316 11 | 168!2 | 152lg | 3lga) 64 &e.... || 15212| .,. 647 
| pt 4 Sensis | a ee 5 || Trustees 18612} ... | 5 7 3 
1155 | LOL || i11lp | 106 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 || 100 | +1 | 313 4|| 180 | 164 | 4a 6) Ui States || 167lg 519 5 
117 104lg || 114 108 | Beisesl 3% 2 108 ° 41 7) 
872 | 7 || Big | 7 |iLea3% || 78 - | 316 2 } meds True, Ge. 
i | S| | S| NOSES ah | S| 3 8) Rs] Bs | a) Bes eames as st) @ g 
3 | 957-62 | ; . 
@ || Midds. 319% 1957-62 || 100 26/i'2| 18/3 || t6lgb| ti 5c. 8 10 9t 
Year 1939 | | : 7 ia 9 
car j 1 
Tan, 1 to | Last two 400 
June 28, | Dividends | In ‘< 3 
usive 
“High- | Low- “oop _ Pe 
vest | ext | a. * 712 5 
112 | 106 | 2p | ky 30 0 
115 | 103ig || 2, 
123 | 11119 | a | 2S 3 18 ot 
: 1172 sale Hl zie ze 3 12 0 
a 
i 8512 77 } llp llg 12a Ord. 59 0 
114 | 10612 || 9 2tp |p Tiga) Ind, & All. £i 5 1 OF 
a id Meux’s a dente 3 ; : 
211 4 Mitchells & Butlers £1 
Sg | HEH ath ugh TSW. Ord, nessssceere | 3120|| Simonds (H.&G.) £1 5 7 6 
38 5 Nil 6a Watney Combe Def. 517 0 
Sut] id & 
i c 
17 101, lec Nil 10 2 9 
4614 | 20 4c | Nil 312 0 
6312 | 37. || 20] 25 2% 
19 1 i Nil ¢ 3 15 3 
a\ 4 5 see || 
100 | 8 das} Destro ig i 
ae 
Dig 4. | Ni | Na 600 
as | | Se | Mt gig 3 
in| ee] na | Me $20 
Ae] Se] Ni | NC Ang Ondo ; 33 
ote = 36 2c 810 0 2B ane 8 6 e 
P like eee 79 
3415 205% || t4c ye 3 = Z 0 || 34/412) 29/3 949 
Ot! 13/1 9/054), 1 11 7 0 
oa 18/101g, 15/115 3 . ot 
5 ao | | 518 Sel Se. | eto, ¢'8 0 
$b ooo | 2_| 316 2 |) tome] “o- * $69 
30 i= | —2/= { ° ° a 34/~ 415 é 
os 44/4 5 6 
: sat] $2 3) Sate 318 8 
* = 14 5 Oa) 3 sae 
. = Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. * 
| e 00 42% bani, uy, 0) Wield woe on 125 b sin, nn Pome, @) Bald in £N.2. © Allowing for exchenge, OD Flat yield. (s) Yield worked on 4% basis: 
Yee ona 52% basis °D wedied can eee Go) Yiid worked at 9 of face value ‘ or Yield worked on 221; ban 
(9) Yield based on 47% of coupon. (8) 1% paid free of income —_ — to en 
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Fe Oe Pe cen = | Price, ———— oa —— 
S Year 1939 || Lest two Price, | wg | Year 1939 ' ne 1 8 
= ‘8, N. Security || June §2| ,vield fen. 1 ¢0 | Dividends | ll Janc’| S8a) _ Yiela 
indnive ERE: Ce we ie laa tune 28, | June 26, * || Name of Security | a | 335 June 28, 
Hig | "ar | @ © § | Hign- | Low | ~@@) @ | =a 
; (tron, Coal cho cri = Zz a i _est ips ' eal est ‘ ee ae : Bk Ba ae Be in 
— 1 412 || Nil : John £1 . . ¢| | _— 
ai Ta le Nil: | U. States Seca’ 108 ; ae ~$! ‘. ‘ | aint | Miscellaneous—con:. | £s 4 
9 || 7b 2 0 U ene a “2 6116 514 7iga| 20 6| Gallaher Ltd. Ord. i fo @ 1 wheel 6h 8 
Id 25/6 | 205 | 4 | Vick ts 10 £ | 236 | _~3d) 8 1 0) 4/9 | 2/412|| Ni cl ‘Nil c| Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. | 2/712} ...°| * Nit 
28, 24/- 18/4 2) a nace — aseece 18/6 | ce | § 8 0 4 12/~ 6/9 | 16 e Nil c| Refract’s 10/-. ae eee Nil 
9 24 | Uh, N dates 36.18 ftehed f 34: (22013) — Tied WL 8 0 | 30/3 | 236 || 25 b 15 @| Gestetner(D)(5/~).-. | 30/-| “| 613 3 
se | Slqxd) — 1 | ! 7 I9\| 5 jie 
67/- | 58/9 Se ¢ | Yarrow & Ca. i ~ | 626; .. | 6 8 O} ée/- 43 21 * ; 11 3) | Lrnloqasesree.De.21 526 ~1/3) 6 ", 0 
— | 25/11 7, | on 5 j= 3 | —6 
@ 4/412| 2/3 Nil Nil | Bi (an | 2/712]... | Nit 33/412 17 i| tae ™ a) nes eneters (5/-) || | aa 6d | u " é 
se) ae Ra | Ne | pepters i... || 3/712, -3a) Nil || 32/6 "| 276 | 3 | 5 5 Imp. Chem, Ord. i | 30> | éa| 3.4 9 
9 5/6 | 2/9 Nil Nil | Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... || 4/9 | —3d, Nil = || :12/71g| 8) 5 c| Nil c| Imp. Smelting £1... | 10/- | > Ni 
be 6/- | 3/3 || Nil | Nil || Calico Printers £1... || 4/10!) ... | Nil || 7g] 6g || 71g a $i 7lp 5 | to: Tobacco => 7. Hl 63g | ig | 3:18 OF 
0 39/- | 29/6 10c | 1c || Coats,J.&P.£1 ... | 30/-  —1/3) 613 3 | $6012 $453, || ¢$2°25| c$2-00! Inter. Nickel n-p. | | ssol, ~All sie 3 
0 29/9 | 23/- liga 2'2b | Courtaulds £1 dition - || 256 | ~98) 3 2 0} 13/112! oni! 5 5 a International Tea 5/— || 11/3 | at ie Oe 
0 32/6 | 22/6 2iga) 5 5 lish Swg. Ctn. £1 | 25/712)... | 516 3 386 | 30% | 4 a 6 b Lever & Unilever {1 363 /—7iod 510 4 
0 4/514) 1/9 Nil || Fine Cotton Spin. £1 2/Tlo| ... | Nil 17/6 89 | 10 ¢ Nil «| London Be wnat 13 | a Nil 
0 29/9 | 20/6 3 || Linen Thread Stk. 1} 23/9| .. | 5 2 1) 52/3 | 376 || 20 ce 20 « | 3761-13! 9 6 Of 
0 49/3 |} 44/412 )| t10 t10__—_|| Patons & Baldwins /1 46/3 | —-1/3; 410 Of) 55g 411g \ 8} al 14: } Lyons | Bei 4 a? | “Sip oe ee 
; 13/9 | 4/6 N i oo Mit. x 8/9 | 2 gi 50/- i 15 a 4b] Mone Spen. ‘A’ 3/- |) 57/— a? a! 
| 85/- | 63/9 || 12195) Tiga! Murex £1 Ord. ...... | 76/3 | 5 49 
3 45/- | 34/72 || 10 10 ¢/| | ao-| .. | 5 2 61) 35/6 [Mp || 22 93g 6 | Phillips (Godfrey) £1 at 
0 87/6 | 77/6 5 15 b British ats fi. 78/9)... | 5 1 6. 27/9 | mee Tisa iB Pinchin aoe ee 23/9 H 5 0 
6 90/6 | 60/- 5 , b| é} coececcee | 62/6 | —2/6, 416 0 | 40/712 | 29/412 |, 37126) 1219a@) Prices Trust Ord. 5/- | 36 1019) — Tod 614 0 
0 21/- ve 24 712 a'| Crompton Park. KSI 189| ... | 8 © O | 52/514{ 35/41.), 3lga\ 933 6 Radiation ae fl. 40/- | —-2/6; 6 5 0 
0 36/612| 31/- 10 10 ¢)| English Electric £1... | 34/6) ... 516 0 t v7 15/3. || 14 6b 3.a\ Ranks Ord. 5/- ...... 17/-| —-6d| 5 0 0 
10 81/3 | 70/9 20 \| General Electric Lee ||75/6xd) | 5 6 0) | 55 4%g|| 221g¢| 22l2¢ hy 5lig| - he | 48 9 
6 21/3 | 17/9 5 % bl Henleys (W. T.) | 18/9 5 610 1 ee 86 | 5 a| 10} Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- 23 | . 620 
41/3 | 32/- 5 b Johnson & Pps Zi 40 - | | 6 5 OO} 11/3 | 7/3 || 4 ec lee Sound Arg. AM ci | | 8/—| ... 210 0 
26/9 | 20/3 7 Tiel Siemens {1 ......... || 23/9 | | 6 6 4) 62/6 | 56/3 || 2l2a| 12125 Spillers Ord. £1...... 60/- |4+7lod' 5 0 O 
6 } Electric Light, &c. | | | 29/712} 24/6 || Nil Nil wed. Match. ae 28 || 25/7101. Nil 
Of $13 $1 $1q c| Brazil Trac.,nopar... | $95 —$53 5 6 8 | 65/- | 55/41. 14 b 312.4 Tate and Lyle fl co Gy Bae 460 Oh 
0 68/- | 63/6 6 9 b| Brnemth & Poole fi | 639 —1/3 414 0) 489 | 396°) 5 @ 5 4 Tillin Thos, {1 . 45/-|-1/3' 4 910 
0 30/412| 26/- 2 5 6 British Pow.&Lt.£1 | 286) .. 417 0 | 686 | 56/3 11 b| 5 a ecrts, Ord. ki 6O/- | ... 5 6 9 
0 33/9 | 31/- 312 4 6) CityofLondon fi... | 316 ... | 414 0 | 389 | 253 | 35 ¢ 25 * | Triplex Safety Gl 37/6 +13. 613 3 
6 38/3 | 34/3 3 5 | Clyde Valley Elec. A 36/1012... | 4 610) 91/—- | 8219 || 13345) 10 a) TubeInvestments £1 | 876 [4 7lod) 5 & 0 
6t 46/6 | 41/~ 3 Tho b) of London {1 || 436 | —6d| 416 0 | 829 | 6956 || 16145) 38a) Turner & Newall (1. 16/3xdi| ... | 5.49 
0 27/412) 22/9 210 319 6|| Edmundsons £1 ...... 26/- | ... | 414 0} 56/- | 49/9 7igb| 5 a United Dairies £1... 55/71, |. 410 90 
6 34/112 | 29/112 || Qin 5 6|| Lancashire Elec. £1.. | 31/3 | +7lod) 416 0 | 27/3 19/71p|| 15 | Tiga United Molasses 6/8.. | 24'410/—-7 lod 6 3 2 
29/412) 26/3 3 4 »| Lond. Ass. Elec. on 26/3 |... 5 6 0 35/3 | 256 | 726 4 a) W'llpapr Mirs.Def. ut 26/3 811 9 
0 51/- | 45/412 3 9 5 Metro. Electric 463 -1/3' 5 3 3) 38/9 | 31/- | 3 @ 7 6) Wiggins, TeapeOrd. 37/~ |+1llod| 5 8 O 
0 39/412 oo Zea 51o b) | Midland Counties { 37/16 | - Thod) 4 5 4) 65/7l2 55/- | 50 b 15) @| Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. 61/1019} — 1/3 5 3 3 
0 32/3 | 28/6 2l2a 4125 North-East. Elec. | Bj- | .. | 212 OF | 
0 46/6 | 41/6 4 b| Northmet Power i | 44/412)... 410 6 Mines 
ot 29/6 | 23/9 || 45 6] 42inq|PalestineBlec. A'£1 | 2392/6 6 6 4t 75/- | 59/42) 95 | 95 Ashanti Goldfields 4/~ | 63/119|-3/1 6 0 0 
ag sap 2l2a| $12! Scottish Power £1 .. 36/3 | aed ; 8 : 9/712| 7/7lo || p& 6} pd a BurmaCorp.Rs.9... | 7/1012 —4iod 8 O OF 
3 io 3 5 ’ Yorkshire Electric fi | 37/- 6 “On 1 | a 4 at? aa — .of S.A £1) or -y 3/1 : . > 
| } { rown Mines lth x — oe 
} 3/Ata| > 2¢.a| 24 6) GasL. &C.£1...... | 21/~ | | 5 5 O}) “gs. | “65:0 || 30 @| Nil 51 De Beers (Def.) £2ip || 63s | —14 | 11 14. 0 
3 zal tel ante 4 6 5|| Imp. Cont, Stk. ...... | 11812; ~-2 | 8 810 | 49/514) 36/41)/) 20 ¢| 15 c¢ Joburg. Cons. £1... | 40/- |-39) 710 0 
; 1088 2 20/6 2lga} 2735 Newc.-on-Tyne{l... 21/- | «. | 5 4 9) gi | 33/11) 11, b| 11%¢@_ Randfontein £1 ...... 37/6xd| —1/3' 12 0 O 
; 4 | 82l2 \ 3 b| . ——— Stk, | 8912; -1 | © 211 | 1286 | 12 3712 b| 35. a Rbchene oP £i 1072 | — 7 0 
4 148, 1%; il i o Tinto £5 ......... J a. Ni 
i oe : : 10. | 17/7h | 14/410 10 6 10 a Senden ee - a * —3d| 6 a : 
37/- 418 0| a } * 36 | 516 5 Paetesis Ms || 5.8 6 
a 3 : : i 6%G6 | 4316 i | Nil |W, Witwatersrand 10/~ oA ~% - 
= 630 . see 6/9 | 10 ¢| Nil ¢ |WilunaGold £1 .. 6| —3 Ni 
/4%2 5 4 4) 
) 95/3 0 || 
} at | 114 8 NEW _ ISSUE PRICES 
} / carted ter oat Change 
13) 416 0} ‘Issue, June 28, ee Issue June 28, <i) 
19/712 | | 617 6) Issue price "1939 june Issue price 1939 neal 
) 51316 15 - Igi 312 6 i ant ind. 33 O82 | 33-5 
ah BS | ha) Ma amen |e 8) © pe a | geez | — Bejan sy see | Ieee 
, 239 | 193 || Seél 2 SIPS peel 20- | ~ 84 | 7:10 0 Howden Gi) | \W. Kent c a ans 
18/1012, 16/3 5 cl 5 | Royal Mail Lines fi | 17/-| —6d| 519 0 | 10/~...--00-- 16/6 15/1012-16 432| | #e * PE. Li 20/6 Igd-412d pm 
13/244) 7/9 Nil c| Nil c|| Union Castle Ord. £1 | 8/- | ~ 64 | Nil set icakeetiesansnhdelnkoemnenetsaspisnealtipesiestnensmcmnesatstananeelenpeneicei 
Tea and Rubber 
17/3 12/9 : j “i .U6lUk ee | 
aaiiid aoe } $5 SG Aiied Somara fl | 2S) | ae 2 | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
e 3 20/- 15 8 ¢ Ba Liss £1 ewes, | 25° |—Tied| 6 8 O | in aia by 2 cxencntin ant Cah Teenie Agenaien 
; 20/- 2 5 bj Jhanzie Tea £1 ...... | 20/-xd) ... 70 0 PP able not include certain closed trusts) 
3. Re ‘ x F . orehaut Tea £1...... a : —1/3 . ° : pprneeneemnn ee aaas mean toe a Oar 
~ : i (Assam) . || 31/3xd) ... 5 \) i ; | une 28, i 
. i | wae | Seq Nive Seg Plant. i... || 13,2). | NM | | Name and Group C a ae. 
2 4 6b istic 2/-.. || 3/3 i a a a el at 2 
31/112} 24/- 4 6 6|| Rubber Trust £1 =o a/9 7 5 5 || Municipal & Gen | | Keystone 2nd | 10/7io bid Llod 
a | Ate] 9 Geeta” | 29 [ied 68 9 | Fe teme| l@tiita |= | Remene Com, | uz, — at 
| a Cons. | 2 
- 70/3 5 Angio-Iranian 1... |/70/Tiex d— “flaite 3 13 9 | Mid. & Sthn. 17/9-18/6 feu Korpened. On 11/3-12/3 xd -- 3d 
a a 21 Apex (T 5/— || 25/-xd| —1/3 8 0 | Scot. & Northn. | 17/6-18/3 |— 3d British Genera! | 3/- bid 
/6 | 46/~ Attock vecseceeeee || 58/9 | —2/3| 211 1 || New British ...| 9/6-9/9 | —Ilod_ Brit. Gen. 4 
yb 69/—34 5 70) 6 0 0 Bank-Insurance Nes fa | Rubber & Tis 108 ay 
Big 134) oS iia. SS e206 |*43d |\Gold Share Tst.| 416-49 id 
1114) 75/~ |) +20 417 of Rank ......... “| 16/-17/- | *—3d || Commodity | 43 bid 
49/101 ae a ; 5 $ | invest Sree, eas l et ae, - 16/9-17/9 3d 
. Scot. deb. 20/11p-21/112 jet ite| | Brit. Ind. Ist... | 15/9-16/9 3d 
moss 15/7ig 5 5 14 3) Cornhill def. ... | 11/6-12 | * ... | De and es a ad a 
24/3 i 41 8 6 3 6 | roo 16/3-17/3 | — 3d) Do. 4th | 14/6-15/6 3d 
17/- | ge? 3 710 0 || National Sec: | p4pas/-ad | — dled | Elec. Inds. 159-169. 
13/112} 10/3 8 4 O|| Nat. Invest. ... |11/10lo-12/1012 — 3d | Metals & Mins. 12/6-13/6 3d 
12/9 » 8 2 0 encimunet . 419-19/412 | — 3d | Cum. Invest 16/--17/- 3d 
76/9 3/9 he 518 6|| Century -— 18) 16/3 . ~—3d || Other Groups 
Fan sie 5 3 ; oy Gilt-edged .....- 16/16 /6xd - ed | Bek. Seno. 1st unit a — Lod 
2| 5/11 ish ......++ 1 —3d | Pr os 
eit| ie | a 233) Cita | Bees |g Pipe ac | ares (- i 
15/412 | 10/6 » Nil Protected Ist <.. | 16/3 bid, | —34|| Do. Priority | 816-9 
589 19/712 || 3» : : Os gO, 2nd «..,| 14/-xd bid —@s4}| tet Prov, af ee . 
35/3 | 32/9 ; . 412 0 Inv Fieve 11/6-12/6 .. || Do. Reserves} 14/3-15/3 |- 3d 
104/412 | 87/6 a“ ; 4 3 Ot) Inv. Gas & BL 11/6-12/6 || Selective “A” 13/9 bid j} ... 
se 33/9 pag 125 3% Inv. General ... | 15/ /Me-16/112 — Hed] Do. “B" | 15/-bid | 
551, | 3s 7% Me 718 5 || soy 3nd Seen tn o-20/9 - | — aa || Brit. Trans. 12/-bid  |— 34 
- 31 20 13 5 3 9w) Inv. 16/119-17/112 | — 3d || Bank, Ins.&Fin. | 12/4!2-13/412... 
13/105) 9 25 5 1210 0|| Hundred ...... 15) 01z-16/10%2 —"3d4| Do’ 2nd i—-13— | -.. 
506 | 37/6 || fa, {| 35 610 0 cece) bah — Vied | Brit. Bank Shrs. | 18/3-19/3.xd |. 
29/9 | 22/~ 34 12a 612 0 Unit ... 6) a/tiad — ligd|| Do, Ins. Shrs. | 15/3-16/3 | -.. 
ae | ap | med 3 3) Segre | node |- bedi | aoe, | sa 
219 2016 a 3 7°20 Gold 3rd Sere. ine 6 a | — S3'1| Lombard ‘induct me | 
6 sieee _ jus’ |—~-9/ ‘ao 
53- | aay StS) 8 sy 5 2 6|| Kevstone......... 9 bid | = ited|| Orthodox 14/—15/— | 
* Bid and offered prices Commission and Stamp Duty. dividend. b died (c) Last two yearly dividends. 
S$ bonus a 5es fen of tax.  (p) a share. (s) PA free of Income Tax. ° 2 ee on 1712% basis. t Free of Income Tax. 
ield (w) Wield on 30% basis, 
on h) Yield on % basis. (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
ae l ropriation Corres i 
Net Profit | i 2S eee Period Last 
After | Amount || Di id 4 Year 
Balance Payment | Available | Ividen Carried t Meee ua co 
Year from | for Ordi Reserve, | Balance = 
Company Ending | __ Last Deben Distri- || prefce | dinary Deprecia-| Fo: Net | Divi- 
Account bution ||, mount Rate | Hom, etc Profit | dend 
Lanerest | Amount 
aOR EE Te ee ee aE 0 £ £ oy 
£ | £ £ | %o £ 0 
& Distilleries £ £ | | 05,000, 174 60,000, 87,667|| 175 17} 
ae Gea Breweries... | Mar. 31 87,443, 176,724 264,167)) 11,500 105,000 r 
_ Canal and Docks a0! 121 10,254)  22,398|| 5,000 2, 63 3,500; 11,898|| 13,228) 64 
Prince of ales Roe peosee Apr. > BES ES 
Financial, Land, etc. 2.004 3004) | Dr. 2, i 
rth Land... | Dec. 31 5,422\Dr. 3,418 5 | Bee js a 6,344) 192 Nil 
AE a a rc. Trust... |Mar.31| 72,546 179,329] | 251,875|| 155,531, .. + |r. eee 2as58| soe 
Atlas Electric, 25,273, 18,286  43,559||_... 24, t 
Australian Agricultural naineion Dec. 31 . 5651 10365) Eee Bo 19,565 had 7,2 Nil 
British Central Africa Co. ... | Sept 20| 054] "G’ans|«1s624l| 8,186 5 4,000, 3,438) 13,894 5 
Brit. New Guinea Dev. ... | Jan. 490] «3,783, = 7,272||—.. 8,366 8 |Dr. 2,000 906|| 14,286 10 
New South Wales Land ... | Jan. 31 3, “ 185.Dr. 21401 - = Dr. 2,140) Nil 
Read’s Drift Land ............ Mar. 31 \Dr. 2,3. “ ove all San eds 
Hotel, Restaurants, etc. 12 2 9 
Spiers 21 and Fond cae eaesas Mar. 31 13,501] 39,163} 52,664)| 32,342 8,3 eal a tata) 
Iron, Coal an ee oi i 5 
Amalg. Anthracite Colles... | Dec. 31) 257,709) 137.406 702s] 52,258] 15 | 43,500, 32,510)| 104,361] 15 
Greenwood end Baticy ...... "952! | , 67,667, 83,422) 225,895, 10 
Stephenson Clarke, etc. Mar. 31 73,968 err 58,925, 102, 10 J | 
se Rubber ater. 31 4,308 4,375) 6} bbe 1,883; 12,945, 12} 
Biting tesaseeenecesaseneesseseees Mar. 31 : 5691 rr 917, e 10,005 3 2,000 7,481) 5 
Bukit Rajah eeeeeeeeeeeeeneeee . 31 3,655 3. 626 4 2,300 2 1,000 3,981) 24 
Daejan Samoedra eeececeneess — 31 599 11'318 ae a 1,2 0 12,667) 29,43 Nil 
Java Para — ......ccrccccccoreees ; oe re ove 7,000 ; 3500| 3,787 5 
a DEEN cecsneutabnciniindh — - ~ "a90l be oe 1,012 (@) @ 
UTUMCLAILA ...cerccccceccceceeee . O 6 1,250 3,01 4 
Selama (Malaya) .........0+« Mar. 31) 2524 5,368 | oS 002113 5 
Teekoy _tetesseeeseeenssesevenes Mar. = 2811 2:87 1,617 24 1,500 2,567 5,298 Nil 
~~ Cun? - abel Mar. 4 
ops and 3 7,612; 17} 3,771; 11,299)| 25, 
ee ee ee ae 158,295 ,087|| 27,949) 109,248, 25 2,000 160,890) 177,933, 25d 
United Counties Stores Feb. 28| 5,586 aon 21,222|| 4,3 8,700, 6 1,500} 6,672|| 14, 

A 10 15,000; 44,781 80,015) 10 
gem Fa Ne ee 
Se BES] Se BB | ey) ey eel elo 
NIN. custvncieehsbanepeabanllll . . DUO > > > 

Textiles 5 
Cohen and Wilks .........006 Dec. 31 32,786|Dr. 30,04 ae 13,5 ial . Dr. 1 | co am = isers 4 
Grout aod 5 Pr ewrs Ave. * Pr yo 149379 34°315 52'598 62, 466|| 87,85 5 
OL TO.” consecnvusitmenbe r. ; 
Patons and pttote onsen . | Apr. 29 73,798 a 594,304) 64,761; 191,915) 10f 263,621} 74,007|| 407 10 
rusts 
a 542 18,7 24 
Dominion and General ...... Apr. 30 28,059 16,313 44,372 9,900 3,300) lt 630, 30, . 
meee ee etc., re wee | May 31 7,624 6,105) 13,729 we 7 t 5 7,823 11,39: 
snide ~ séhne May 31 1,685 19,831 21,516 )) 18,606, 39 i 2,91 18,822) 37} 
Aron Electricity Meter ...... Mar. 3 25,127 28,531 53,658 16,523 15 22,416, 14,719 22, z 
Banister, Walton and Co. ... | Mar. 31 14,458 46,389 60,847 one 21,116, 25 25,000 oe rs 3 
British a OU, “sinksskdebae Apr. 30 31 9745 74,811; 106,556)| 47,250 17, 10 10,000 on 3151 Nil 
Budgett (H. H. and S.)_ ... | Feb. 28 218 3,761, 3,979 aos ose 086 ss aa th annie Nil 
Downing (G. H. ) and Co.... | Mar. 31 2,898 32,858) 35,756|| 17,886 ose ae 92 7 57422 1664 
Eastwoods Flettons ......... Mar. 31 12,512 46,105,  58,617)| 22, 11,400, 116% 2,000; 12,417 422, 
Froy (W.N.) and Sons... | Dec. 31 6,252 860, 7,112) 9,000... wi 16 
Gerrard Industries ........ . | Mar. 31 ose 7,822, 7,822 2,659 5 
ON OES Mar.31) 60,270) 166,241) 226,511)/ 9,000, 78,956, 20 
yman Lazarus Cabinets ... | Mar. 31 11,477 29,269 40,746| 13 ove ove 
North Glamorgan Wagon ... | Mar. 31 13,742 3,639 17,381 911 5 
Union Cinemas ............... Dec. = 8,739 69,578 78,317 Siok nee oss 
Walker Brothers ............ Mar. 3 c) 15,495 15,495|| 2,538 726 7 
Total ee 1939, in £000’s :\No. of Go 
BP MEI cctenvactesntnntes 1, 64,053 192,949| 257,002\| 36,849| 104,377 ° 
SPB . cocsescccinusitnes 1,4 65,272, 195,370, 260,642)| 37,363, 105,363 a 


+ Free of income tax. 


(Continued from page 49) 
William Baird Eee _Company.—At 
extraordinary genera 
and 27, 1939, er were ed 


and Steel, and change of name, etc. Refer- 

ence was made to the resolutions in The 

Economist of June 10, 1939, on page 633. 
— for 1938, 

Trading 201,818 
(£197,186). To tax, £66,833 (£62,823). Net 
profit, £134,985 (£134,364). Ordinary divi- 
dend maintained at 5 per cent. Carry forward 
£27,139 (£25,379). 


Kuala Muda Rubber.—T: profit 
for “kes to March 31, 1999" 24,967 
). To debenture interest, 12,600 

rey N.D.C., £220 (£800). 


(a) No comparable figure. 
ordinary shares. A year ago the dividend was 154-8715 per cent. 
(d) Also special distribution 1-479 pence per 





reserve, 500 12,000). Ordinary dividend 
sodnonl ie 5 to 2 per cent. Carry forward, 
£3,787 (£2,140). 
Cohen and Wilks.--Loss for 1938, 
£30,047, after charging fees, tax and N.D.C., 
against a profit of £41,388 in 1937. Brought 
from reserve, ana ne dividend 
paid for 1938. Carry forward reduced from 
£32,786 to £155. No ordinary 
against 5 per cent. for 1937. 


ae on 


pany.—Profits 

for wn. May 17, 1939, £137,354 
ae ae 0 reserve for contingencies, 

5 forward, 183,318 
fFisec. _ 


Walker Brothers, Ltd.—First accounts, 
for period July 4, 1938, to March 31, 1939, 


(6) Includes £6,095 for dividend of 168-1462 





per cent. on deferred 
(c) July 4, 1938, to March 31, 1939. 


—— ee 


show trading profit £48,692. Net profit, 
before tax, £30,056. Tax provision, £17,229. 
To debenture sinking Find, £1,500. To 
‘preference redemption, raced. Ordinary 
dividend 7 ee od per annum. 


1995, £537 758 
os eek 31, 1 9 

Gili & Net profits £38,579 8,579 (451,397) 
12 against Ago per ca. Sdents rdinary 
dividend reduced from 166§ to 116} per 


cent. 
and General Estates.— 
Net profit year to March 31, 1939, 
£80,870 ,016). Ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 10 cent. To buildings replace- 
cea £15,000 (£6,339) ; taxation, £15,000 
to pensions, £1,500 (£1,500). 


ek £44,780 911). 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal 


Coa Output (000 tons) 











Week ended Jan.-May 
District June | June 
10, 17, 1938 1939 
1939 1939 
Northumberid.| 297-4| 286-1) 5,681- a1-1| 5,698 °5 
ham eesese 692- 694-5) 13,875°1 13, 217-5 
Yorkshire ... | 876-2} 904-8) 18,992-8 18,858: 1 
Lancs,Cheshire 
and N, Wales | 329-7) 333-7| 7,400-3) 7,372:1 
by, Notts & 
$ ——- éo 633-7| 611-2) 14,349-7| 14,755°1 
taffs, 
lop and | 
Warwick ... 389-5} 394-0 8,532-2) 8732-5 
South Wales & 
Monmout 799-6| 817-6) 15,682-1) 14,730-9 
Other ish 
districts* ... 119-5} 122-9) 2,336-3) 2,307-1 
Scotiand ..... 537-2) 606-4) 13,035-8) 13,271 -6 
Toial ..... 





° including Cumberland, Gloucester, Semseneet, 














and Kent, 
Cotton 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety i 
June | June | Ag8 5» | eh 
1939 | 1939 ie S| Paes 2 
American 18-2 | 1,120 919 
Brazilian ......... 6'8 254 280 
Peruvian, etc. ... 3°6 104 121 
ptian..... wnat 4:4 320 317 
Sudan Sakel 3:2 131 134 
t Indian,...., 5°5 345 408 
Other countries 5:6 152 181 
Total ......... | 47-3 | 2,426 | 2,360 
Metals 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 
Week ended From Jan. 
panacea team ST tale June 
June 21, jena 2 28, 28, 1939 
— 
‘Tons Tons ‘Tons 
3,625 3,800 145,510 
ly 1,220 34,660 
4,800 5,800 142,200 
2,450 4,900 93,070 
U.K. Stocks 
June 17, | June 24, 
939 1939 
Copper (Br, official w’houses): | Tons Tons 
GROUND ssinsinaivadcsscsetesscaaece 5,366 5,025 
ROUND verccrsecccsevecsseoesceses | 24,914 | 25,407 
Tm (Londonand Liverpool)... | 11,067 | 10,814 








4,675 2) 4,771 - ee 48 943-4 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


MeETALS—{cont.) 
_ TINPLATE INDUSTRY Mee 


WwW eck ‘outed 


June 18, une 10,|June 17> 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 


Production—per cen. of | 


CAPACHY ......eceeeceeeee | 38°47 | 63-13 | 72°23 
June 23, June 15,\June 22, 
Shipme Tons | 3,185 | 4,706 | 5.810 
i WR ccdiinca ons 4 5,81 
Stocks—warchouse and , , 
IM VANS ..........4- Tons | 6,437 | 4,497 | 4,329 


/ Twenty-four weeks ended 














, June 23, June 22, 
: 1938 1939 
Shipments ...... a Tons | 121,931 _ __ 107,262 a 


Foods 


WorLp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLouR 

















. (7000 quarters) 
Week ended Season to 
June | June | June June 
» | wy | 25, 
1939 | 1939 1938 | 1030 
Promr— 
N. America......... 654 555) 21 509) 28,218 
Argentina | | 
ruguay .. 976 670) 7,768 13,021 
167, 191] 14,850) 11.525 
; : 5,190| 4,488 
255 80| 6,270] 8,955 
codnccceeceucoe aan aes 1,426, 24 
Other Countries... 93 89) ‘691 1,636 














Te ng > 145) 1, 685, 57,704, 68,267 


620 448) 14,079} 17,174 
634| 398 12.949 14.919 
| 20; 829) 1,065 





























“"97\ «124 4,578, 4,705 
73, 50 2,911) 3,556 
158 153) 1,105) 1,928 
21} 14 2,208, 1,387 
31) "7 1,481, 1,494 
ie 216, 33; 6,112) 5,235 
Ex - European 
Countries ...... 315| 427, 11,451 16,804 
Petri tisicces aay 1,685, 57, 04 68,261 
~~ WorLD SHIPMENTS OF —— AND 
Maize MEAL 
(7000 0 quarters) — 
Week ended aaa lto 
From ‘Tune \ June ‘June | June 
1 > > > } -~ Fs 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Argentina ............ ~ 515; 609% 1,599 4,840 
Atlantic America ... 4) 2| 5,326 390 
Danube Region ...... 99, 25] 1,767, 809 
S. & BE. Africa ...... 27 30; 425 
Indo-China, etc. 22 28; 274 345 
Total ........-. | 6671 714) 8,996! 6,809 
OTHER Foops ne 
| Week ended 
\June 17, | June 24, 
| 1939 1939 
BACON : 
Arrivals in London (bales) : 
Diamar 2... ccccocccscesceccsese 3,196 | 14,065 
Canadian ....ccccccoccssseveee | 45772 | 4,314 
Dutch .....ccccccccrccccsscvees 3,739 | 4,424 
Lithuanian Seee eee eeeeereeere 2,830 | 2,886 
Polish  ...coccccccscoveceseoses 4,646 4,089 
en in Lond, (bags) 
Te aletihinen 164 5,445 
D/d for home consumption ae 7,691 
Exports .......+0++ prbsbecées | 125 
Stocks, end of week ......... 140,309 137,938 


‘June 17, | 
1939 
COFFEB : 
Movements in Lond, «cwt.): 
Brazili et: 420 
» Did for home consn. 53 | 
”» Ex DOERR ccccccescececce wen 
- Stocks, end of week 4,760 | 
Central and S. American: a0 | 
Did for home consn. . a —— 
a end of = snes - | 103,314 
her kinds—Landed...... 1,977 
om — - Soane consn. 4,114 
ss EMPOTES  ....cecceeeees 1,823 
2» Stocks “end of week 160, 687 | 
Meat: 
Sagetoos: Smithfield (tons): 
diiecadetseusite ptesecetecs 8,478 
Beef and veal ........s.0se+s 4,605 
Mutton and lamb ........+ 2,709 
Pork ahd —— aime aeenee 683 
POUmry, €06, ..ccccccesces coves 481 
Sugar: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons): 
CRIN a cistheteisrcteresdeuve 7,671 
Deliveries .......cccccccoseesee 14,517 
Stocks, end of week ......... | 124,266 
BA: 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
N. India . scce | 41,764 | 
i 6,746 | 
23,274 
3,130 
528 | 
4,22) | 
79,663 





Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 


AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


June 17, 
1939 
Landed «es tons 992 
Delivered «os tons oi 894 
Stocks, end of week 





«- tons i 64,531 


" WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 


(7000 tons) 


Week ended | From Jan. lto 





June | June 
17, 24, 
1939 | 1939 
Argentine to— | | 
U.K. aa Orders 1-0 | 1-5 |163 
Continent ........- 14:1} 81 |360 
U.S.A. and Canada 5*6 | 9-1 |166 
Australia, _ Brazil, 
GE. cccrceee ecceese we ) Ore ee 
Calcutta to— | 
U.K. and Orders... | 1:0 4-1 | 39: 
Continent .......66 | éee | 0- 
Bom to— 
UR and ae 3-9] 1:1 | 75 
Continent ... 0:1 eae 
Madras to U.K. .. den a | si 
India to— 
Australia, ¢tc....... ses 0-3 
BE. corssyoceoesen * eee 
Sundries .......000e0008 








AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


June 21, June 28, 
GRAINS Semts Gems 
heat, Ghicago, fly July wereccssene 6956 7054 


so Sea Panne ee) ee 


Cents 


Chicago, july eeecereeeeses 3llg 3134 
4573 4434 
3653 


Be, Cacao, J en 
eee acanee 
Export c.i.f. 





10:00 
10:07)0 


June 21, June 28, 
1939 1939 


METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ....... « 49°15 49-00 
Lead, N.¥., spot.................. 4-85 4-85 
Spelter, East t. Louis, spot... 4°50 4:50 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, fuly one 3°98 4°03 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
FAT scdovsnceepes 514 514 
Santos, No. 4 .......... « The Fa 
Cotton N.Y., Am. mid.,spot... 9-87 9-83 


June 21, 
1939 
Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid. July ......... 9-32 
Lard, Chicago, July :............ 6-15 


Petroleum, Mid.-cont. 
33 Se. * to 33:90, at well, 
BOP TUNNEL cacdeeskn cco <cncsessese 102 
Rubber, N.Y., vee. Cone 16516 


Do. 0. y l65¢ 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
96 deg., SPOt 22... .cccececcccees 





Orner Foons—(cont.) ‘ 
| Week ended 


FRO ate i 


° Weeks aie ens 15th and June 22nd. 


a 1 


re cosine 


June | 
> ' 
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25, 
1938 | 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


June 21, June 28, 
1939 1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 4. 
Wheat— s. d. s. 
No. 2, N. Man. 996 1D. .coseeee 27 6 27 3 
Eng. Gar. av., Per CWE. eeeeeee 410 49 
be Liv July per cental ....++-0++- 311 3 10 
our, per 23) ib.— 

Straights, d/d Londoa — .ssse0-+ 5 = : = 2 

Manitoba, 2x stOTS — ....se.seeeneee {22 6 22 6 

in: z 2 bisa 7 1 6 
oy wd Gaz., av. - cwt. ee 6 5 6 3 
Maize, La Plata, !anded, 430 ib... 24 9 24 6 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per OWL. «+++ 8 lig 8 Le 

EAT— 

Beet oer 3 Ib. wi 6 46 
English long sides .......++«+++: 4 5 ‘ 
Argentine chilled ainds $ a 

Mutton, per 8 ib. — 4 48 
English wethers  .....c-ssse0ees 4 6 0 
N.Z. trozen wethers : 3 4 

Lamb, per 3 lb.— 44 
NN.Z. frOZe  .ccccccccsceseeeeeres : 5 4 

2 

Pork, English, per 3 lb. . : 6 

BACON 

pe - sousnssbeibll 0 5 0 
MI siceandseanealie 0 5 0 

TORU ~. ccnsecsdesosesonbane o 91 0 

ss 0 88 O 

irish eee eeeeeceeeeeseeseeeeereesereee 0 96 0 

HAMS ( cwt 
Shan past snisiapisiphiinaiegaanall 102 0 102 0 
United States  .........-ceseeseeee : : +4 ; 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
: 113 0 112.0 
Australian ....cccerscceeceeeserseese: 114 0 113 0 
117 0 
New Zealand — ....ceccoccesecseese 118 9 yil9 0 
124 0 126 0 
Danish .........cccccccceceeresseoees 125 0 127 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
. 71 0 #71 0 
Canadian seeceereceseceesesesoreeses 73 0 72 ° 
64 

New Zealand — ....coccosseseseee 65 5 (0 

English Cheddars  ccececsverseeee }s 8 Ps . . 

Dutch _ ....ceccosccssesees centered 52 0 52 0 

COCOA (per cwt.)— 
amas, 200 19 9 
g- seeeeereeee Sreeceeseereeres » ; = ; 
Trimidad  ....cccccccocecseeeesseeses 55 0 55 0 
Gremada — .cccccccccceccereccceseoses 37 6 37 6 
COFTEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. C. Sl. ..cscesseeees ° 4 . = : 
Costa Rica, medium to good .. } #2 0 82 0 
: 0 
Kenya, medium  ......-++- sessecet 720 «720 
EGGS (per 120)— as gi ae 
English (15-1512 1b.) .es.czseee “} 5 9 is 8 
99 
Danish (152 lb.) ....... genaneseees 99 10 3 
FRUIT— t 
OUranzes. Denia & i 8 6 5 6 
), lg cases [—II 8S : ll oO 
5 9 
» Brazilian (Peras) boxes mn 0 9 0 
i 8 0 
» 5. African (Navels) 12 3 13 6 
16 3 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes 25 0 22 ° 
os Sicilian Verdelli pkgs 25 0 25 ° 
6 
Apples, N.Zealand(var,)...boxes 13 6 122 0 
i 6 0 
yo Australian ........0seereeees 3 6 14 0. 
5 0 

Grapes, S. Africa ......... boxes 73 7 0 

Grapefruit,S. African(M.S.)bxs . 2 ° 

Pears, Tasmanian ......... boxes { is : 

LARD (per cwt.)— 1s 
0 50 0 
Irish, finest bladders ..... eshte 58 0 58 0 
WA «sciete siidioaion sdniinianbianleds 2 2s 
PEPPER (per |b.)— ms 
Lampong pee | 0 21 0 ‘21 
pas pie 0 3 , 0 3 
Wiute Mameck (La.0-Kin B in Bond) 0 312 0 3 
04 O 3 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siltiand{ 4 . eee 
Wisbech ,, ” 55 0 50 0 
SUGAR ‘per cw.)— oe @¢6 
96°, prpt shi 
cif. .K./Cont. Peercececcscces 7 6 8 3 
Yellow Crystals Peccccceccescoe 23 «0 23 Tle 
Cubes COSCO COSScOCceseeesecoosoeS { 27 6 28 1lg 
23 0 2 7, 
‘® Weeks ended June 15th and June 22nd. ¢ 





une 21, June 28, 
Jang30" Jug39 | 









SUGAR (per cwt.)—-ont. os" . 26 oe 
cnniabenangnndatnanenntt 33 72 24 3 
Granulated — ....+0+00+ eeseccerees 24 6 25 lle 
23 6 24 Iie 
Home Grown ....cssessesseeee 23 9 24 412 
E d. 
13°51 13°75 
14:57 14°10 
15°19 14:89 
12°60. 12°89 
11:49 10-66 
1 56 11-61 
13°93 14-00 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— s. d. 8. de 
Virginia, stemmed and un-f 9 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine oe Ss oe eC 
ian, stemmed and un-f 0.9 0 9 
sdadaideniaorntt 110 110 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 O 7 
STEMUMEM ... cee ceenereeeeeeee 1 4 1 4 
Stemmed  .....++++ ° ve : #2 
East Indian ; 3 03 
Unstemmed ...... 1 2 1 2 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.)— d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American _.......+-++ 5:78 5-54 
» Seetenae, SAGE. 6°58 6:42 
» Giza, F.G.P. 6:68 6°52 
Yarns, 32’s Twist 95g 91g 
» 40's Weft 1014 10 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) .. 17 17 
Cloth, 32 > Printers, 116 yds. a4 o-@ 
x 16, 32’s & 50’s 16 ll 16 9 
me 6. es Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40's. 23 6 23 4 
“—— ih * ditto, 38 yds., 
18 x 16, 10 lb. _...... 910!2 910 
» 39 in. ditto, 371g yds. | 
16 x 15, Blglb. ...... 8 lllo 811 
FLAX (per ton)— & . * 
Livonian > -)-nenpeenestincone sees 85 0 85 0 
Pe BEEP cosncseesesonnceden ww. 84 0 84 0 
Slanstz Medium, Ist sort. ...... eee 
a ~ ae Sone ton)— 
DIITTILE 60d cicnanianetdptbtinepumde 3 : 71 +O 
ort June-Aug.“J2" ....4 17 ygp 17 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
PRIS cctninrvatestiineersnneti 26/0/0 26/5/0 
Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundee, 
Dan PE cicceccrcecesstococcesces 29/7/6  29/7/6 
SISAL (per ton)— 

: 14/10/0 14/7/6 
African, June Aug. <eeceeccosccces 15/15/90 15/12/6 
SILK (per Ib.) — 8. d. 
CANtON ...ccececeeeceees poencoococees ; e 10 . 
jepen SCPC Hee eee eeee seeeeeeeee ll g ll 9 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ..........++ . “a 

WOOL Ib.) — d. d. 
Southdown, greasy ... ill 
° acne bee washed... lll, ll , 
rk a super combg. 22 
S.W. greasy, nn 131 131 
N.Z., greasy, barred 50.86. 12 ; 12 , 
r ” 40-44 1012 1012 
“Merinos — average ..... 2612 2619 
pe 1 1 teneeeeenees 25 
Crossbred 48° ...sssccescssesses 17g 17ly 
° GO ccsnctstbtiorrcres 1 17 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s ds. d 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... as. Rs 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 19 3 19 3 
Sheffield, best house, at pits = : 22 0 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— nliied 
Bars, Middes No. 3, d/d ...... an 0 99990 
. cesccccccses 0 245 0 
eel tails, heavy ..........s.s0000 190 
Tinplates ..........00s00008 perbox 20 3 = $- 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) — 
42/3/9 42/0/0 
cash eeereeresccereceee 42/5/0 42/1/3 
Three months .......s000ecsee- 43/11/3 42/7/6 
Tin— 42/11/3  42/8/9 
Standard cash .......secesseeses [0 229/15/ 
339/2070 eee 
Three months -, Seesceceeoroosos asis'0 224/5 /0 
Lest, © soft foreign— {3/0 7/6 
: See eee SSeS eTeESEEEeeeESTES 14/ 5/0 .14/10/0 
14/16/3- 14/11/3 
wen 16/15/0 16/10/0 
secscee SP eercecoceseesoescosces 14/0/0 13/17, 
: {14/010 iia 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ... - To2/010 saro/o 
* billets ..... /0, 
Nicel nome and export” {180/00 180/0/0 
Antimony, Chinese ...............4 54/0/05 = 
55/0/0 f 75/0/0 
“eo 8. 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit 2 : =: 
Platinumn, refined ......... et ox 7/10/0 o/s 
Quicksilver Seceeccooese os 76 lb. 16/10/0 16/10/0 


“ie 21, 
GOLD, per fine OUNCE —ceeeeeseeses 148 Si, 
Rede races bata 17 
MISCELLANEOU3 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d sits, Lo1199 are’ 
in pooet begs 20 to ton (free. non-rturnaole)— 4 
and upwards perton4l 0 41 0° | 


CHEMICALS— ona 8. d. - 
Acid, citric, per lb., less 5% ... ; Oly 
a 0 2 
” Nitric See eee reer eeeeeseeeeeees 0 219 
» Onalic, net ..... SRS SC hy 
» Tartaric, Bnglish 1935%{ | fi, 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. on 
Ammonia, carb. .. + per ton4 5) So 
~ Satghents i posspnecsiace |» VIRGO 
s., d. 
Borax, gran. .......s000s percwr. 13° 6 
99 POWGET nn. rcccceeeersereeres 15 0 
Nitrate of soda ........ - perton  8/0/0 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per toa aaoe 
” Sulphate .... eo +» per ton { 10 15/0 
Soda Bicarb. ....... esses perton 11/00 
Crystals ...ccccocccccesces per ton { : i. 
Sulphate of copper ...... perton 18/5/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, Cif. ccccceseeseeses 11/15/0 
HIDES (per Ib.)— s. d. 
Wet salted, Australian ..........++ 2 5 
: 0 3 
West Indian eeecccceces Oveccesccocoes ° 34 
8 
Cape ° seen SOC Cee eee eee Hee EHee 0 434 
Dry and Dryvaed Cape weed 9 Mis 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer... : an 
0 4) 
Best COW sessessessseressereeeres QS 
Best calf ....... Ssaecdan auanaons ; 4 
INDIGO (per Ib.) — 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine ae : : 
LEATHER (per |b.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/12 1b. severed 4} 
Bark-Tanned Sole sesssessneee 3 8 
Shoulders trom DS Hides ......4 9 16 
» Eng. or WS do. ...... : * 
Bellies from DS do. wsesseeenee4 9 
1 
» Eng. or WS do. ....00+0 ; a 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. 2 : 


‘PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 


_— 
oa 


Motor Spirit No. 1, London . 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. pce 
FULMIACE woeesseesserseereeresree 0 354 
Diesel eeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeree 0 4lp 
ROSIN (per ton)— 


15/5/0 
American Seeeeeesererseeseoeoeesere® 18/15/0 
RUBBER Ib.)— s. d. 
St. ri smoked sheet ......... 0 814 
Fine hard Para .......ccssseseeesse 0 714 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
34 0 
TN Orange eeeccereesenses wiitsostns, 37 0 


TALLOW gp ll 





Tedh cvcecssenmenoqeg OO 
Mahogany 


load ..24/0/0 
Lenten © logs c. tt. wae 
English Ash Planks ...... ” —0/7/0 


‘VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, naked eeeeeeeeecereoee esseee ae 
a ake. 17/1 
x ‘alm Seeee SSS SSS SSeS SESE EEE 
Oil Seeds’ Linseed 

La Plata SOSCCHSHESESESSOSESSEESESE 11/17/6 
A Calcutta SOSHCOSSHESSESSSSSESOOSCOOSOD 12/17/6 1 


Turpentine eecceceseseeses per cw. 34 3 





inland consumpticn—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehiclee—end 40 net 


17/0 1 
12/ i 
8/7/ 
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